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ADVEKTISEMENT. 


It lins boon llic oco^isumal ocon)>'itjoii of ibo Author of Wiivorloy, 
for sovoimI years pa-.t, to revise and com et tlu* \ohinun()iis seru’s 
of Novels winch pass uiulor that naiiie ; in order that, if they 
should over ajipear as his avowed pioduetions, ho nvioht render 
them in some do;;roo doscrvmg ol a contiiuunoo of the pubho 
f.ivoiir with winch this have been hoiiouri'd ever suit o their first 
appearance. For a Ion*' period, howev< r, it si-enied likely that 
the irapioved and illustrated e<litionwlmh he meditated would be 
a pfisthumous publication. Hut the course of the events winch 
ccojusioiied the disclosure of the Author‘snaine,liaviug, in aj,'reat 
ineaMin.*, restoicd to him a sort of parent.il control over those 
Works, ho IS naturally induced to give them to the press in a 
corroeted, and, he hojies, an improved form, while life and health 
jiemni the task of icvi.sing and illustrating them .Such being 
his piutiose, it is noces.,iry to say a few words on the plan of the 
propose. I Edition. 

In Suiting it to be revised and corrected, it is not to he inferred 
that any .ittompt is made to alter the tenor of >ho stones, the 
character of the actons, or the spirit of (he dialogd". Tliere is no 
douht ani])le room for emendation m all these pom — hut where 
the tree falls it must he. Any attempt to obviate iTitlcism, how- 
fcvir just, by ahering a work already in the hands of tlie juiblic, 
is generally unsuccessful. Tii the most iinprob.able fiction, tlie 
reader still ilesirc.s some air of rraiscvihfaaccj and docs not relish 
that tho mcidcuts of a tale familiar to him should bo altered to 
&ult the taste of critics, or tlic caprice of the author lum&elf. 
This process of feeling is so natural, that it may be oIa. rved 
even m children, who cannot ondui*c tliat a nursery story should 
be repealed to them dift’ercutly li’oiii the niamier in winch it 
wa.s first told. 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story or 
the mode of telhiig it, the Author has Ukeii this opportunity to 
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c(»rect enrora of the press and slips of the pen. That such should 
exist cannot be -wondered at, when it is considered that the 
Publishers found it their intemit to hurry through tlie press a 
succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found tree team errors of 
that accidental kind. 

The authw has also ventui^d to make some emendations of a 
different character which, without being such apparent deviations 
from the original etories as to disturb the reader’s old associa* 
tions, will, he thinks, add something to tho spirit of the dialogue, 
narrative, or description. These consist in occasional pruning 
where the language is redundant, compression where the style is 
loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange of 
less forcible for more appropriate epitliets — slight alterations, in 
sliort, like tlie last touches of an Artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Preface to the New Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of such 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interesting in tliemselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to 
publish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the pla(*e8 where tho 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or in part^real ; as 
well as a statement of particular incidei:||t8 founded on het ; toge- 
ther with 9 more copious Glossary, aud Notes explanatory of the 
andent caBton», and popular saperstitions, referred to in the 
Eomances. 

Upmi the whole, ,it is hoped that the Wbverley Novels, in thdr 
hew dress, will not be found to have lod any part of their attrae- 
i£pns in cmisoquenee receiving ilhtthratioiu by the Author, and 
nndeigdng his careful revisimi. 


AJUnsstoRe, 18291. 
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■ And must I nivol out 
My weaved-up follies? 

Bkhard If. Act IF. 


Having undertaken to give an Introductory Account of tlie 
compositionB which are hero offered to the public, with Notes 
and Illustrations, the author, under whose name they are now 
for tlie first time collected, feels that he has the delicate task of 
speaking more of himself and his personal concerns, than may 
perhaps be either graceful or prudent. In this particular, he 
runs the risk of presenting himself to the public in the relation 
that the dumb wife in the jest-book held to her husband, when, 
having spent half of his fortune to obtain the cure of her imper- 
fection, he was willing to have bestowed the other half to restore 
her to her former condition. But this is a risk inseparable from 
the task wliioh the author has undertaken, and he can only 
promise to be as little of an egotist as the situation will permit 
It is perhaps an indifferent sign of a disposition to keep his word, 
that ^vjng introduced himseff in the third penKm singular, he 
proceeds in the second paragraph to make use of flte first But 
it appears to him, that the seeming modesty eonneeted with the 
former mode of writing, is overbidanced by the ine<mv»i«!nee of 
stiffness and affeetation which attends it daring a narrative of 
some length, and which may be observed less or more in every 
work in which the thii'd person is used, firom the CommentarieB 
of Ccesar, to the Autobii^phy of Alexander the Correcton 
1 must refer to a very early period of my life, were 1 tq point 
out nay tint achievements as a tale-teller— but 1 bdieve some 
iff my old sdioolfellows can still bear witness that I had a dis- 
fftaiptishfid charaoter for that tident, at a timS whmi the applause 
of my companions was my reeompeime/lfer tha^diegraces and 
punhidmients which the future romance-wxitetr imsoned fer bdpg 
Idle hhas^,^ and keeping othera idl^ dosing hoots that should 
hncn bCsn employed on onr tatio. Ihn chM enjoymentnf my 
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holidays was to escape with a chosen friend, who ha4 the same 
tastCr with myself, and alternately to recite to each' othor such 
wild adventures as we were able to devise. We told, each in turn, 
intenninable tales of knight>errantry and battles and enchant- 
ments, which were continued from one day to another as opportu- 
nity offered, without our ever thinking of bringing them to a 
conclusion. As we observed a strict secrecy on the subject of 
this intercourse, it acquired all the character of a concealed 
pleasure, and we used to select, for the scenes of our indulgenee, 
long wa^ through the solitary and romantic environs of Arthur*s 
Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and simUar places in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection of those holidays still 
forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which 1 have to look back upon. 
I have only to add, that my friend still lives, a prosperous gentle- 
man, but too much occupied with graver business to thank me 
for indicating him more plainly as a confident of my childish 
mystery. 

When boyhood advancing into youth required more serious 
studies and graver cares, a long illness threw me back on the 
kingdom of fiction, as if it were by a species of fatality. My 
indisposition arose, in part at least, from my having brdien a 
blood-vessel ; and motion and speech were for a long time pro- 
nounced positively dangerous. For several weeks I was con- 
fined stiictly to my bed, during which time I was not allowed to 
speak above a whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of 
boiled rice, or to have more covering than one thin counterpane. 
When the readqp is informed that I was at this time a grouting 
youth, with the sinrits, appetite, and impatience of fifteen, and 
suffer^, of course, greatly under this severe regimen, which tiie 
repeated rrtum of my disorder rendered indi^nsable, he will 
not be surprised that I was alrandoned to my own discretion, so 
far as reading (my ahnost sole amusement) was concerned, and 
still less so, tiiat 1 abused the indulgrace whirii left my time so 
much at my own disposal. 

Thore W88 at tto time a drenlating lib»i7‘'in Edinbuigh, 
founded, 1 believe, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, udiieb, 
berides containing a most respectable cdlection of books of every 
description, was, aa might have bcmi expected, peenharly ririi to 
works of fiction. It exhibited specimens of every ktod^ 
the romaaees of riuvalry, and the ponderous folios of Cfina and 
Cassandra, down to the most approved works of later tfanes. I 
was plnng^ into this great ocean of reading without eempass or 
;snd unless when some one had tbs ^uri^ to play atdieas 
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with me, I waa allowed to do nothing save read, firam morning to 
night 1 was, in kindness and pity, which was perhaps mroneons, 
however natu:^, permitted to select my subjects of study at my 
own pleasure, upon the same principle that the humours of 
children are indulged to keep them out of mischief. As my taste 
and appetite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnified myself 
by becoming a glutton of books. Accordingly, I believe I read 
almost all the romances, old plays, and epic poetry, in that 
formidable collection, and no doubt was unconsciously amas^g 
materials for the task in which it has been my lot to be so much 
employed. 

At the same time, I did not in all respects abuse the' licence 
permitted me. Fam^ar acquaintance with the specious miracles 
of fiction brought with it some degree of satiety, and I began, by 
degrees, to seek in histories, memoirs, voyages, and travels, and 
the like, events nearly as wondmrful as those which Were the 
work of imagination, with the additional advantage that they 
were at loast in a great measure true. Tlie lapse of nearly two 
yeai's, during which I Was left to the exercise of my own free 
will, was followed by a temporary residence in the country, where 
I was again very lonely, but for the amusement which I derived 
from a good though old-fashioned library. The vague and wild 
use which I made of this advantage I cannot describe better 
than by referring my reader to the desultory studies of Waverley 
in a similar situation ; the passages concerning whose course of 
reading were imitated from recollections of my own. It must be 
understood that the resemblance extends no farther. 

Time, as it glided on, brought the blessings of confirmed health 
and personal strength, to a degree which had never been expected 
or hoped for. The severe studies necessary to render me fit for 
my profession occupied the greater part of my time ; and the 
somety of my friends and companions who were about to enter 
life along with me, filled up the interval, with the usual amuse- 
ments of young men. 1 was in a situation’which rendered seriooa 
labour indispensable ; for, neither poesesung, on the one hand, any 
of those peculiar advantages which are supposed to &vour a 
hasty advance in the profesrion of the law, nor beh^, on tho 
other hand, exposed to unusual obstacles to interrupt my proff^, 
I mi^t reasonably expect to succeed according to the greater or 
km dsfeiree of trouble which 1 should kdte to qualify mysdf as a 
pleadar. 

It makes no part of the present story to detail how the snceess 
of a fewliaUads bad the effect of eluu^^ aQ the purpose and 
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tenor of my life, and of converting a pains-taking lawyer of some 
years’ standing into a follo\ver of literature. It is enough to say, 
that I liad assumed the latter character for several years before 1 
seriously tliought of attempting a work of imagination in prose, 
although one or two of luy poetical attempts did not differ from 
romances othei'\\i'ie than by being written in vereo. But \ct, I 
may observe, that about this time (now, alas 1 thirty years since) 
1 had nourished tlie amb tious desire of coinpaBiiig a tale of 
chivalry, which was to be in the style of tlic Castle of Otranto, 
with plenty of Border characters, and supernatural incident. 
Having found uuexjiectedly a chapter of this intended work 
among some old papers, I have subjoined it to this introductory 
essay, thiiikmg some readers may account as curious, the first 
attempts at romantic composition by an author, who has since 
written so much lu that department.* And those who complain, 
not unreasonably, of the profusion of the I’alcs which have 
followed Waverioy, may bless their stars at the narrow escape 
they have made, by the commencement of the inundation which 
had so nearly taken place in the first year of the century, being 
postponed lor fifteen yeai’S later. 

This particular subject was never resumed, but I did not 
abandon the idea of fictitious composition m prose, though I 
detennmed to give another turn to the style of the work. 

My early recollections of the Highland scenery and customs 
made so favourable an impression in tlie poem c.-llod the Lady 
of the Lake, that I was induced to think of attempting something 
of the same kind in prose. I had beeu a good deal m the 
Highlands at a 4iine wheu they were raueh less accessible, and 
much less visited, tlian they have been of late years, and was 
acquainted witli many of the old warriors of 1 745, wdio were, 
like most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles over again, 
for the benefit of a willing listener like myself. It naturally 
occun'ed to me, that the ancient traditions and high spirit of a 
people, who, hving in a civilized age and county, retained so 
strong a tincture of manners belonging to an early period of 
Boeiety, must afford a subject favourable for romance, if it should 
not prove a carious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, about the year 1805, 
J threw together about onchthird part of the first vdlustne of 
Wavexley. It was advertised to be published by the lite' Mr 
John B^Qantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, under the name of 


s dee the Fmgmeot alluded to, la the Aivendix, No. 1. 
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“ Waverley, or ’tis Fifty Years since,” — a title afterwards altered 
to " ’Tis Sixty Years since,” that the actual date of publication 
might be made to correspond with the period in Avhich the scene 
was laid, llavmg proceeded as far, 1 thinh, as the seventh 
chapter, I shewed my work to a critical friend, whoso opinion 
was mif.ivourablo ; and having then some poetical reputation, I 
w'aa unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempting a new style of 
composition. I therefore threw aside the work I had commenced, 
without eitlier reluctance or remonstrance. I ought to add, that 
though my ingenious friend's sentence was afterwards reversed, 
on an appeal to the public, it cannot bo considered as any impu- 
tation on his good taste ; for tlio specimen subjected to his 
criticism did not extend beyond the departure of the hero for 
Scotland, and, coascipteiitl^V, liad uot entered upon the part of the 
story which was finally found most mteresting. 

Be that as it may, this portion of the manuscript was laid aside 
in the drawers of an old writing desk, which, on my first coming 
to reside at Abbotsford, in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret, 
and entirely forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes, among other 
literary avocations, tiirucd my thoughts to the continuation of the 
romance which I had commenced, jet as I could not find what I 
had already written, after searching such repositories as were 
within my reach, and was too indolent to attempt to write it 
anew from memory, I as often laid aside all tlioughts of that 
nature. 

Two circumstance'!, in particular, recalled ray recollection of 
tlie mislaid manuseript. The first was the extended and well- 
merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whoso Irish cliaracters have 
gone so far to make the English familiar with the character of 
tlieir gay and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, tliat she may 
be truly said to liave done more towards completing iho Union, 
than perhaps all the legislative enactments by which it has been 
followed up. 

Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich 
humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade 
the worlis of my accomplished friend, I felt that something might 
be attempted for my own country, of tlie same kind with 
which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland — 
sometlyng which might introduce her natives to those of the 
tia^er ^ng4<)m, in a more favourable light tlian they had been 
placed hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for their virtues 
and indulgence for their foibles. 1 thought also, that much of 
what 1 wanted in talent, might be made up by the intimate 
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acquaintance with the subject which I could lay claim to '^K>sBe^a, 
as having travelled tiurough most parts of Scotland, both Highland 
an^ Loarland ; having been familiar with the elder, as well as 
more modem race ; and having had from my infancy free and 
unrestrained communication with all ranks of my countrymen, 
from the ScotUsh peer to the Scottish ploughman. Such ideas 
often occurred to me, and constituted an ambitious branch of my 
tlieoxy, however far short I may have fallen of it in practice. 

But it was not only tlic triumphs of Miss Edgeworth which 
worked in me emulation, and disturbed my indolence. I chanced 
actually to engage in a work which formod a sort of essay piece, 
and gave me hope that I might in lime become free of the craft 
of Romance*writing, and be esteemed a tolerable workman. 

In the year 1807-8, 1 undertook, at the request of John 
Murray, Esq. of Albemarle Street^ to arrange for publication some 
posthumous productions of the late Mr Joseph Strutt, distinguished 
as an artist and an antiquary, amongst which was an unfinii^cd 
romance, entitled “ Qncen-Hoo-Hall.** The scene of the tale Was 
laid in j&e reign of Henry VI., and tlie work was written to 
illustrate the manners, customs, and language of tlie people of 
England during that period. The extensive acquaintance which 
Mr Strutt had acquired with such subjects in compiling his labo- 
rious "Horda Angel Cynnan,” his "Royal and Ecdeuastical 
Antiquities,” and his " Essay on the Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England,” had rendered him familiar with all 
the antiquarian lore necessary for the purpose of composing the 
projected romance ; and although the manuscaript bore the marks 
of hurty and incoherence natural to the first rough draught of 
the author, it evinced (in my opinion) considerable powers of 
imagination. 

As the work was unfinished, I deemed it my duty, as Editor, 
to supply such a hasty and inartificial conclusion as could be 
shaped out from the stoxy, of which Mr Strutt had laid the 
frnndation. This concluding chapter* is also added to the 
present Introduction, for tiie reason already mentioned regarding 
the preceding fragment. It was a step in my advsnee towards 
romantic compo^on ; and to preserve the traces of these is in a 
great measure tiie obj^ of this Essay. 

- QneeiioHoo-Hail was not, however, very successful. I thought 
I was aware of the reason, and supposed that, by rettdfring his 
language too ancimit, and di^laying his antiquarian knowledge 


* See Appendix, No. XL 
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too libenlly, the ingenious author had raised up an obstacle to 
his own success. Every work designed for mere amusement 
must be expressed in language earily comprehended ; and when, 
as is sometimes the case in Queen-Hoo-Hall, the author addresses 
himself exclusively to the antiquary, he must be content to be 
dismissed by the general reader witii the criticism of Mungo, in 
the Padlock, on the Mauritanian music, “ What ngniiies me 
hear, if me no understand t” 

.1 conceived it possible to avoid this error ; and by rendering 
a similar work more light and obvious to general comprehension, 
to escape tlie rock on which my predecessor was shipwrecked. 
But' I was, on the other hand, so far discouraged by the indifie- 
rent reception of Mr Strutt’s romance, as to become satisfied 
that the manners of the middle ages did not possess the interest 
which 1 had conceived ; and was led to form the opinion that a 
romance, founded on a Highland story, and more modem events, 
would have a better chance of popularity than a tale of chivalry. 
My thoughts, therefore, retximed more than once to the tale which 
I had actually commenced, and accident at length threw the lost 
sheets in my way. 

1 happened to want some fishing-tackle for the use of a guest, 
when it occurred to me to search the old writing-desk already 
mentioned, in which I used to keep articles of that nature. I 
got access to it with some difficulty ; and, in looking for lines and 
flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself. I immediately 
Set to work to complete it, according to my original purpose. 
And here 1 must frankly confess, that the mode in which 1 
conducted the story scarcely deserved the success which the 
Romance afterwards attained. The tale of Waverley was put 
together with so little care, that 1 cannot boast of having sketched 
any distinct plan of the work. The whole adventures of 
Wavwley, in his movements up and down the country with the 
Highland cateran Bean Lean, are managed without much skill. 
It suited best, however, the road I wanted to travel, and 
permitted me to introduce some descriptions of scenery and 
manners, to which the reality gave an interest which the powers 
of the author might have othorwise failed to attain for them. 
And though I have been in other instances a sinner in this sorf, 
1 do not recollect any of these noveli^ in which I have trans- 
gressed so widely as in tiie first of the saies. 

Among other unfounded reports, it has been said that the 
et^yi^t of Waverley was, during tte book's progress through 
the preesi offered for sale to various booksellem in London at a 
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very incoudderable price. This was not the case. Messrs 
Constable and Cadell, who published the work, were the only 
persons acquainted with the contents of the publication, and they 
offered;#, large sum for it while in the course of printing, which, 
however, was declined, the author not choosing to part with the 
copyright. 

The origin of the story of Waverley, and tlie particular facts 
on which it is founded, are given in the separate introduction 
prefixed to that romance in this edition, and require no notice in 
this place. 

Waverley was published in 1814, and as the title-page was 
without the name of the autlior, the work was left to win its way 
in the world without any of tiie usual recommendations. Its 
progress was for some time slow ; but after the first two or throe 
months, its popularity had increased in a degree which must have 
satisfied the expectations of the author, had these been far more 
sanguine than he ever entertained. 

Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name of the author, 
but on this no authentic information could bo attained. My 
original motive for publishing the work anonymously, was the 
consciousness that it was an experiment on tlie public taste 
which might very probably fail, and therefore there was no 
occasion to take on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. 
For this purpose considerable precautions were used to preserve 
secrecy. My old friend and schoolfellow, Mr James Ballantyne, 
who printed these Novels, had the exclusive task of corresponding 
with the author, who tlius had not only the advantage of his 
professional talents, but also of his critical abilities. The original 
manuscript, or, aSi it is tcclinically called, copy, was transcribed 
tinder Mr Ballantyne’s cyo by confidential persons ; nor vraa 
there an instance of treachery during the many years in which 
tliese precautions were resorted to, although various individuals 
were employed at different times. Doable proof-sheets were 
regularly printed off. One was forwarde«l to the author by Mr 
Ballautyue, and the alterations which it received were, by his 
own hand, copied upon the other proof-sheet for the use of tlie 
printers, so that even the corrected proofs of the author were 
never seen in the printing-office ; and thus the curiosity of such 
eager inquirers as made the most minute investigation, yra» 
entirely at fhult. 

But although the cause of concealing the auther*s name in the 
first instance, when the reception of Waverley was doubtful, was 
natnral enon^, it is more difficult, it may be though^ to aocoimit 
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for the same desire for secrecy during the subsequent editions, 
to the amount of betwixt eleven and twehc tliousand copies, 
which followed each otlier close, and proved the success of the 
work. 1 am sorry I can give httlo satisfaction to queries on this 
subject. 1 have already stated elsewhere, that 1 can render 
little better reason for choosing to remain anonymous, than by 
saying with Shylock, that such was my humour. It will be 
observed, that I had not the usual stimulus for desiring personal 
reputation, — the desire, namely, to float amidst the conversation 
of men. Of literary fame, whether merited or undeserved, I had 
already as much as might have contented a mind more ambitious 
than nuue ; and m entering into this new contest for i-eputation, 
I might be said rather to endanger what I had, than to have any 
considerable ehanco of acquiring more. I was affected, too, by 
none of tliose motives which, at an earlier period of life, would 
doubtless have operated upon me. My triendships were formed, 
— my place in society fixed, — my life had attained its middle 
course. My condition m society was hi>j;ht‘P perhaps than I 
deaervod, certainly as high as I wished, and there was scarce any 
degree of literary success which could have greatly altered or 
unproved my personal condition. 

I was not, tlierefore, touched by the spur of ambition, usually 
stimulating on such occasions ; and yet I ought to stand excul' 
patod from tlie charge of ungracious or unbecoming indifference 
to public applause. I did not tlie less feel gratitude for the 
public favour, although I did not proclaim it, — as the lover wlio 
wears his mistress’s favour m his bosom, is as proud, though not 
so vain of possessing it, as anotlicr w-ho displays the token of her 
grace upon liis bonnet. Far from such an ungracious state of 
mind, 1 have seldom felt more satisfaction than wlicn, returning 
from a pleasure voyage, I found Waverley in the zenith of 
popularity, and public curiosity in full cry after the name of the 
author. The knowledge that 1 had the public approbation, was 
like having the property of a hidden treasure, not less gratifying 
to the owner than if all tlie world knew that it was his own. 
Another advantage was connected with the secrecy which I 
observed. I could appear, or retreat from the stage at pleasure, 
without attracting any personal notice or attention, other than 
what might be founded on suspicion only. In my own person 
also, as a successful author in another department literature, I 
Might have been charged with too frequent intrusions on the 
public patiwoe ; but the Author of Waverley was in this respect 
as impassible to the critic as tlie Ghost of Hamlet to tho partisan 
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of Marcellus. Perhaps the curiosity of the public, irritated by 
the existence of a secret, and kept afloat by the discussions 
which took place on the subject from time to time, went a good 
way to naintain an unabated interest in these frequent publica- 
tions. There was a mystery concerning the author, which each 
new novel was expected to assist in unravelling, although it 
might in other respects rank lower than its predecessors. 

1 may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, should I 
allege as one reason of my silence, a secret dislike to enter on 
personal discussions concerning my own literary labours. It is 
in every case a dangerous mteroourso for an author to be 
dwelling continually among those who make his writings a 
iroquent and familiar subject of conversation, but who must 
necessarily be partial judges of works composed in their own 
society. The habits of self-importance, which are thus acquired 
by authors, are highly injurious to a well-regulated mind ; for 
the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that of Circe, reduce men 
to the level of beasts, is sure, if eagerly drained, to bring the 
best and the ablest down to that of fools. This risk was in some 
degree prevented by the mask which I wore ; and my own stores 
of self-conceit were left to their natural course, without being 
enhanced by the partiality of fnends, or adulation of flatterers. 

If 1 am asked farther reasons for the conduct I have long 
observed, I can only resort to the explanation supplied by a 
critic as friendly as ho is intelligent, — namely, that the mental 
organization of the Novelist most be characterized, to speak 
craniologically, by an extraordinary development of &e passion 
for delitescency 1 I the rather suspect some natural dispositioa 
of this kind ; for, frojn the instant I perceived the extreme 
curiosity manifested on the subject, 1 felt a secret satisfaction in 
baffling it, for which, when its unimportance is considered, 1 do 
not well ^ow how to account. 

My desire to remain concealed, in tho character of the Author 
of these Novels, subjected me occasionally to awkward ranbarrass- 
ments, as it sometimes happened that those who were sufficiently 
intimate with me would put the question in direct terms. In 
this case, only one of three courses could be followed. Either 
1 must have surrendered my secret, — or have returned an 
equivocating answer, — or, finally, must have stoutly and ^oldly 
denied the fact. The first was a sacrifice which 1 concrive no 
one had a right to force fr$fi me, rince 1 alone was concerned in 
the matter. The altemative of rendering a doubtful answer 
must have left me open to the degrading su^icion that 1 was 
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not unwilling to assume the merit (if there w’as any) which I 
dared not absolutely lay claim to ; or tliose who might think 
more justly ot me, must have received such an equivocal answer 
as an imhrcct avowal. I thcreiore considered myself entitled, 
like an accused person put upon trial, to refuse giving my own 
evidence to my own conviction, and flatly to deny all that could 
not be proved against me. At the same time I usually qualified 
my denial by stating, that, had I been the author of these works, 
I would liave felt myself quite entitled to protect my secret by 
refusing my own evidence, vhen it was asked for to accomplish 
a discovery' of what I desired to conecal. 

The- real truth is, that 1 never expected or hoped to disguise 
my comicctioii with these Novels from any one who lived on 
terms of intimacy with me. The number of eoineidenecs which 
necessarily existed between narratives ri'countetl, modes of 
expression, and opinions broached m these Tales, and such as 
wore used by their author m tho intercourse of private life, must 
Iiave been far too great to permit any of my familiar acquain- 
tances to doubt the identity betwixt their friend and tho Author 
of Waverley ; and T believe they were all morally convinced of 
it. But vihile i was myself silent, their belief could not weigh 
much more v nh tho world than that of others ; their opinions 
and reasoning were liable to be ta.xed with partiality, or confhmted 
with opposing arguments and ojnmons ; and the question was not 
so much, wiictlior I should be generally acknowledged to be the 
author, in spite of my own denial, as whether even ray own 
avovval of the »'orks, if such should be made, vvould be sufficient 
to put me in undisputed possession of that character. 

I have been oiieii asked concerning supposed cases, in w'hich I 
was said to liav'c been placed on the verge of discovery ; hut as 
T maintamed iny point with the composure of a lawyer of thirty 
years’ standing, I never recollect being in pain or confusion on 
the subject. In Captain Modwyii’s Convei-sations of Lord Byron, 
the reporter states himself to have asked my noble and highly- 
gifted friend, “ If he was certain about these Novels being Sir 
Walter Scott's ?” To w’liieli Lord Byron replied, “ Scott as 
much as owned himself the Author of Wav'erley to me in 
Murray’s shop. 1 was talking to him about that novel, and 
lamented that its author had not earned hack tho story nearer to 
the time of tlie Revolution. — Scott, entirely off his guard, replied, 

* Ay, I might have done so ; but — * there he stopped. It was in 
vain to attempt to correct himself ; he looked confused, and 
relieved his embarrassment by a precipitate retreat.” I have no 

VOL. I. B 
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recollection whatever of this scene taking place, and 1 should 
have thought that I was more likely to have laughed tlian to 
appear confused, for I certainly never hoped to impose upon 
Lort Byron iu a case of the kind ; and from the manner in 
which he uniformly expressed himself, I knew his opinion was 
entirely formed, and that any disclamations of mine would only 
have savoured of affectation. I do not mean to insinuate that 
tlie incident did not happen, but only that it could hardly have 
occurred exactly under the eircnmstances narrated, without my 
recollecting something positi o on tho subject. In another part 
of tlie same volume, Lord IJ^ron is reported to have expressed a 
supposition that the cause of my not avowing myself tho Author 
of Waverlcy may have been some surmise that the reigning 
family would have been displeased with the work. I can only 
say, it is the last apprehension I should have entertained, as, 
indeeil, the inscription to these volumes sufficiently proves. Thu 
sufferers of that melancholy period have, during the last and 
present reign, been honoured both with the sympathy and 
protection of the reigning fuiiily, whoso magnanimity can well 
pardon a sigh from others, and bestow ono themselves, to the 
memory of bravo opponents, who did nothing in bate, but all in 
honour. 

While those who were in habitual intercourse with the real 
author had little hesitation in assigning the literary property to 
him, others, and those critics of no mean rank, employed them- 
selves ill investigating with persevering patience any character- 
istic features which might seem to betray the origin of these 
Novels. Amongst these, one gentleman, equally remarkable 
for the kind and liberal tone of his criticism, the acuteness of his 
reasoning, and the very gentlemanlike manner in which h^i 
conducted his inquiries, displayed not only powers of accurate 
investigation, but a temper of mind deserving to be employed on 
a subject of much greater importance } and I have no doubt 
made converts to his opinion of almost all who thought the point 
wortliy of consideration.* Of those letters, and other attempts 
of tho same kind, tho author could not complain, though his 
incognito was endangered. He had challenged the public to a 
game at bo-peep, and if he was discovered in liis “ hiding-hole,” 
he must submit to the shame of detection. 

Various reports were of course circulated in various ways ; 
some founded on an inaccurate rehearsal of what may have been 


l.etten on the Author df Waverloy ; Bodvell and Martin, London, 1822. 
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portly real, some on oircumst&nccs having no concern whatever 
with the subject, and others on the invention of some importunate 
persons, who might perhaps imagine, that tlie readiest mode of 
iorcing the author to disclose himself, was to assign some 
dislionourable and discreditable cause for his silence. 

It may easily bo supposed that this sort of inquisition was 
treated with contempt by the person whom it principally 
regarded ; as, among all tlie rumours that were current, tlicre 
was only one, and that as unfounded as the others, which had 
nevertheless some alliance to probabihty, and indeed might have 
proved in some degree true. 

I allude to a report which ascribed a great part, or the whole, 
of these Novels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq. of the 70th 
Regiment, then stationed in Canada. Those who remember that 
gentleman will readily grant, that, with general talents at least 
equal to tliose of his elder brother, he added a power of social 
humour, and a deep insight into human chai'acter, which rendered 
him an umversally delightful member of society, and that the 
habit of composition alone was wanting to render him equally 
successful as a writer. The Author of Waverlcy was so 
jiersuaded of the truth of this, that he warmly pressed liis 
brother to make such an experiment, and willingly undertook all 
the trouble of correcting and supetintendiug the press. Mr 
Thomas Scott seemed at first very well disposed to embrace the 
proposal, and had even fixed on a subject and a hero. The 
latter was a person well known to both of us in our boyish years, 
from having displayed some strong traits of character. Mr T. 
Scott had determined to represent his youthful acquaintance as 
emigrating to America, and encountering the dangers and hard- 
slups of the New World, with the same dauntless spirit winch he 
had displayed when a boy in his native country. Mr Scott 
would probably lutve been highly successful, being familiarly 
acquainted with the manners of the native Indians, of the old 
French settlers in Canada, and of the Bruits or Woodsmen, and 
having the power of observing with accuracy what, I have no 
doubt, he could have sketched with force and expression. In 
short, the author believes his brother would have made himself 
distinguished in that striking field, in which, since that period, 
Mr Cooper has achieved so many triumphs. But Mr T. Scott 
■was already affected by bad health, which wholly unfitted him 
for Uterary labour, even if he could have reconciled his patience 
to the task. Ho never, 1 believe, wrote a single line of the 
projected work ; and I only have the iaelainch<dy pleasure of 
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preserving in the Appendix, * the biiuplc anecdote on which he 
proposed to found it. 

To this I may add, I can easily conceive that there may have 
been circumstances which gave a colour to the gencnil report of 
my brother being interested in these works ; and in particular 
tliat it might derive strength from my having occasion to remit 
to him, in ooiise(]ueneo of certain family transactions, some 
considerable sums oi monev about that period. To winch it is 
to be added, that if any [» rson chanced to evince particular 
curiosity on such a subject, my brother was likely enough 
to divert himself willi praetismg on their credulity. 

It may he mentioned, that wliile tlio paternity of these novels 
was from time to time uannly disputed m Britain, tlic foreign 
booksellers expressed no hesitation on tlie matter, but affixed 
my name to the wliole of the novels, and to some besides to 
which I had no claim. 

The volumes, therefore, to \%hich the present pages form a 
Preface, are entirely the composition of the Author by uhom 
they are now acknowledged, with flie exception, always, of 
avowed quotations, and such unpremoditati'd and involuntary 
plagiarisms as can scarce he guarded against h^ any one who 
has read and written a great deal. The original manuscripts are 
all in existence, and entirely written (hornuco n/'invs) in the 
author’s own hand, exce^iling during tliejears IfUfi and lffl.0, 
when, being affected with severe illness, ho wai obliged to 
employ the assistance of a friendly amamieusis. 

The number of pi-rsons to whom tlie seci-ot w'as ncepss nly 
intnisted, or commiimeated by chance, amounted, I sliould th.iiK, 
to twenty at least, t^ whom I am greatly obliged for the fidelili 
with which they observed their ti’ust, until the dirangoment of 
the affairs of my publishers, Messrs Constable and Co., and the 
exposure of their accompt books, which was the necessary t*on- 
Hcqucnco, rendered secrecy no longer possible. The particulars 
attending the avowal have been laid before the public in the 
Introduction to the Chronicles of the Caiiongate. 

The preliminary advertisement has given .a sketcli of the pur- 
pose of tliis edition. I have .some reason to fear that the notes 
which accompany the tales, as now published, may be thought too 
miscellaneous and too egotistical. It may bo some apology for 
this, that tlie publication was intended to be posthumous, and 
still more, that old men may be permitted to speak long, because 


* Se« Appendix. No. IlL 
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they Cannot in the course of nature have long time to speak. In 
preparing the present edition, I have done all tliat I can do to 
explam tlie nature of uiy materials, and the use I have made of 
them ; nor ib it probable that 1 shall again revise or even read 
the^e tales. I v^as therefore desirous rather to excoed in the 
portion of new and explanatory matter which is added to this 
edition, than that the reader should have reason to complain that 
the iutormation coniinunicated was of a general and merely 
nominal clniracter. It remains to be tiled whether tlie public 
(like a child to whom a watch is shewn) will, alter having been 
satiated with looking at the outside, acquire some new interest m 
tlie Abject w’Jicii it is opened, and the internal macliiucry displayed 
to theui. 

That Wavcrlcy and its successors have had their day of favour 
and populuritj must he admitted with sineere gratitude , and the 
.luthor has studied (with the prudence of a beauty whose reign 
has been rather long) to supply, by the assistauee of art, the 
charms which novelty no longer affonls. The publishers have 
endeavoured to gratily the honourable partiality of the public for 
the eiicouiiigeinent ol British art, by illustrating this edition with 
designs by the most eminent living artists.* 

To my dibtinguislied countryman, David Wilkie, to Edwin 
Landseer, wlio lui* exercised his taleats so much on Scottish sub- 
jeetb and bcetuiry, to Messrs Leslie and Newton, my thanks are 
due, from a fiieud as well as an author. Nor am I less obliged 
to Messrs Cooper, Kidd, and other artists of distinction to whom 
I am less pi rscnally known, for the ready zeal w'ltli which tliey 
have devoted their talents to the same purpose. 

Farther expkiuation respecting the Edition is tlio business of 
the publishers, not of the author ; and here, therefore, the latter 
has aecornpli.ihed his task of Introduction and explanation. II, 
like a spoiled child, he has sometimes abused or trifled with the 
indulgcuee of the public, ho feels himself entitled to full belief, 
when he exculpates himself from the charge of hai'ing been at 
any time insensible of tlieir kindness. 


Abbotsford, 

UtJanuai'y, 1829. 

* lliu refers to tho Edition of 1829, in 48 voluines, wah 96 £n{nvivin{>s. 
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FUAOMiiNT OF A HOMANCE WinCII WAS TO HAVE BEEN ENTITLED, 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Bun was nearly set behind the distant mountains of Lid< 
desdale, when a few of the scattered and terrified inhabitants of 
the villagt; of Hersildoun, which liad four days before been burned 
by a predatoi^ band of English borderers, were now busied in 
repairing their ruined dwellings. One high tower in the centre 
of the village alone exhibited no appearance of devastation. It 
was surrounded with court walls, and the outer gate was barreil 
and bolted. The bushes and brambles which grew around, and 
had even insinuated their branches beneath the gate, plainly 
shewed that it must have been many years since it had been 
opened. While the cottages around lay in smoking ruins, this 
pile, deserted and desolate as it seemed to be, had suffered nothing 
from the violence of the invaders ; and the wretched beings who 
were endeavouring to repair their miserable huts against night- 
fall, seemed to neglect the preferable shelter wliich it might have 
afforded them, without the necessity of labour. 

Before the day had quite gone down, a knight, richly armed, 
and mounted upon an ambling hackney, rode slowly into the 
village. His attendants were a lady, apparently young and 
beautiful, who rode by his side upon a <&ppled pal&ey ; his squire, 
who carried bis helmet and hmee, and led his battle-horse, a 
noble steed, richly caparisoned. A page and four yeomen, bear- 
ing bows and quivers, short swords, and targets of a span breadth, 
completed his equipage, which, though small, denoted him to be 
a man of high r^. 

* It Is not to be supposed that these fragments are given as possessing any 
mtnndo value of themselves; but there muy be some curiosity attabhed to 
them, as to the first etchings of a plate, which are accounted intereeting by 
triose who have, in any degree, been interested In the more finbiied wonu of 
the artist. 
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He stopped and addressed several of the inhabitants whom 
curiosity had withdrawn from tlieir labour to gaze at him ; but 
at the sound of his voice, and still more on perceiving tlie St 
George’s Cross in the caps of his followers, they fled, witli a loud 
cry, “that the Southrons were returned.” The knight endea- 
voured to expostulate with the fugitives, who were chiefly aged 
men, women, and children ; but tlieir dread of the English name 
accelerated their flight, and in a few minutes, excepting tlie 
knight and his attendants, the place was descTted by all. He 
paced through the village to seek a shelter for the night, and 
despairing to find one either in the inaccessible tower, or the 
plundered huts of tlic peasantry, he directed his course to the 
left hand, where he spied a small decent habitation, apparently 
the abode of a man considerably above the common rank. After 
much knocking, the proprietor at len^h shewed himself at the 
window', and speaking in the English ihalcct, with great signs of 
apprehension, demanded tlieir business. The warrior replied, 
tliat his quahty was an English knight and baron, juid that ho 
was travelling to the court of the King of .Scotland on affairs of 
consequence to both kingdoms. 

“ Pardon my hesitation, noble Sir Knight,” said the old man, 
as he unbolted and unbarred his doors — “ Pardon niy hesitation, 
but we are here exposed to too many intrusions, to admit of our 
exercising unlimited and unsuspicious hospitality. What 1 liave 
is yours ; and God send jour mission may bring back peace and 
the good days of our old Queen Mai'garet 1” 

“ Amen, worthy Franldiii,” quotli the Knight — “ Did you know 
her 1” 

“ I came to this country in her train,” said the Franklin ; 
“ and the earo of some of her jointure lan^ which she devolved 
on me, occasioned my settling here.” 

“ And how do you, being an Englishman,” said tlie Knight, 
“ protect your life and property here, when one of your nation 
cannot obtain a single night’s lodging, or a draught of water, were 
lie thirsty 1” 

“ Marry, noble sir,” answered the Franklin, “ use, as they say, 
will make a man live in a lion’s den ; and as I settled hero in a 
quiet time, and have never given cause of ofieuce, I am respected 
by my neighbours, and even, as you see, by our foraytrs from 
l^gland.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it, and accept your hospitality. — Isabella, 
my love, our worthy host will provide you a bed. My daughter, 
good Frwklin, is ill at ease. We will occupy your house till the 
l^ttlsh king ^hall return from his northern expedition — mean- 
l^hile call me Lord Lacy of Chester.” 

llie attendants of the Baron, assisted by the fVanklin, were 
now busied in disposing of tlie horses, and arran^ng the table 
for some refrcsliment for Lord Lacy and his fair companion. 
While they sat down to it, they were attended by their host and 
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his daughter, whom custom did not permit to eat in their pre- 
sence, and who afterwards withdrew to an outer chamher, where 
the nquire and page (both young men of noble birth) partook of 
supper, and wore accommodated with beds. The yeomen, after 
(hnug honour to the riLstic olieer of Queen Margan't's bailiff, 
withrew to the stable, and each, beside his favourite horse, snored 
away the fatimies of tlieir journey. 

Early on the following morning, the travellers were roused by 
a thundering knocking at tl. • door of the house, accompanied with 
many demands for instant aiiniission, in the roughest tone. Tho 
squire and page of Lord Lacy, alter buckling on their arms, 
were about to sally out to chastise those intruders, when the old 
host, after looking out at a private easement, contrned for recon- 
noitring his visiters, entreated them, witli great signs of terror, to 
be quiet, if they did not mean that all m the house should bo 
murdered. 

Ho then liaatened to the apartment of Lord Lacy, whom he 
met dressed in a long fuiTed gown and the loiightly cap called a 
mortierf irritated at the noise, and demanding to know the cause 
which had disturlied the repose of the household. 

“ Noblo sir,” said the Fianklin, “ one of the most formidable 
and bloody of the Scottish Border riders is at hand — he is never 
seen,” added he, faltering with toiTor, “ so far from the hills, 
but with some bad purpose, and the power of accomplishing it, so 
hold yourself to jour guard, for - — ” 

A loud crash here announced that tho door was broken down, 
and the knight just descended the stair m time to ])revent blood- 
shed betwixt his attendants and the intruders. were three 

in number — their chief was tall, bony, and athletic, his spare and 
muscular frame, as well us tlie hardness of lus features, m rked 
the course of his life to have been fatiguing ai»l porilouo. The 
effect of his appellrance wa-s aggravated l-y his dross, which 
consisted of a jack or jacket, composed of thick buff leather, on 
which small plates of ironol a lozenge form were stitched, in such 
a manner as to overlap each other, and form a coat of mail, which 
swayed wth every motion of the wearer’s body. This defensive 
armour covered a doublet of coarse gray cloth, and the Borderer 
had a few half-rusted plates of stt'cl on his «houhlers, a two-edged 
sword, with a dagger hanging beside it, m a buff belt — a helmet, 
with a few iron bars, to cover the face instead of a visor, and a 
lancc of tremendous and uncommon length, completed his ap- 
pointments. The looks of the man were as wild and rude as his 
attire — his keen black eyes never rested one moment fixed upon 
a single object, but constantly traversed all around, as if they 
ever sought some danger to oppose, some plunder to seize, or 
some insult to revenge. Tlie latter seemed to ho his present 
object, for, regardless of the dignified presence of Lord Lacy, he 
uttered the most incoherent threats against the owner of the 
house and bis guests. 
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« Wo shall see — ay, many shall we — if an English hound is 
to harbour and reset the Southrons here. Th.inlv the Abbot of 
Melrose, aiad the good Knight of Coldinghnow, th.it li.ave so long 
kept nio from your skirts. I3ut tliosc days are gone, by St Mary, 
and you shall find it !” 

It IS probable the enraged Borderer would not have long con- 
tinued to vent Ins rage in empty menaces, had not the entrance 
of the four yeomen, with their bows bent, eon \ meed him that tlie 
force \\.is not at this nioineiit on his own side. 

Lord Lacy now advanced to«.aitli5 him. “ You intrude upon 
my piivacy, soldier ; withdraw youi*self .iiid your followers — 
there is pi'act betwixt our nations, orniy servants should chastise 
thy presumption.” 

“Such peace as ye give such shall you Imve,” answered the 
ino«s-trooper, first pointing with his Liiice towards the burned 
village, and then almost instantly levelling it against Lord Lacy. 
The sipiire drew Ins sword, and seieved at one blow the steel 
head from the trunehcon of the sjiear. 

“ Arthur Fit/therbcrt,” said the Baron, “ that stroke has 
deferred thy knighthood for one year — never must that squire 
wear the spurs whose uiibiidled impetuosity can draw unbidden 
his sword in tlie presence of las m.ister. Ho hence, and tluukou 
what I have said.” 

Tlio squire left the ohanibcr abashed. 

It were vain,” contiimed Lord Lacy, “to expect that cour- 
tesy from a iiionntam eliurl which even my own followers can 
forget. Yet, before thou diawest thy brand, (for the intruder 
laid Ins hand ujsm tlie hilt of liis sword,) thou wilt do well to 
reflect that J e.ime with a safe conduct Irom thy king, and have 
no time to wa'te iii brawls with such as thou.” 

“ From my king — from my king le-eilioed the mountaineer. 
“ I care not that rotten tmuchcoii (striking thi- shattered spear 
furiously on tlie ground) for the King of Fife .iiid J.othian But 
llahhy of Cessford will be here belive ; and we sliall soon know 
if lie will permit an English churl to occupy his hostelne.” 

Having uttered these words, aceom]).uiicd with a lowering 
glance from under his shaggy black eyebrovvs, he turned on his 
heel, and left tJie lioirif' w'ith his two fodoweis ; — they mounted 
their horses, which they had tied to an outer fence, and vanished 
m an instant 

“ Who IS this discourteous ruffian stiid Ijord Lacy to the 
Franklin, who had stood m the most violent agitation during this 
whole scene. 

“ Hia name, noble Lord, is Adam Kerr of the Moat, but he 
is commonly called by his companions, the Black Rider, of 
Cheviot. J fear, I feai', ho conies hither for no good ; but if the 
Lord of Cesbfurd be near, he will not dare offer any unprovoked 
outrage.” 

“ 1 have heard of that cliief,” said the Baxon. “ Let me know 
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when he approaches, and do thou, Rodulph, (to the eldest 
yeoman,) keep a strict watch. Adelbert, (to the page,) attend to 
arm me.’* The page bowed, and the Baron withdrew to the 
chainl^r of tlie Lady Isabella, to explain the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

******* 

No more of the proposed tale was ever written ; but the 
autlior’s purpose was, tliat it should turn upon a fine legend of 
superstition, which is current in the part of tlic Borders where he 
had his residence ; whers, in the reign of Alexander 111. of 
Scotland, that renowned person Thomas of Hersildoune, called the 
Bliymer, actually flourished. This personage, the Merlin of 
Scotland, and to whom some of the adventures which the British 
bards assigned to Merlin Calcdonius, or the Wild, have been 
transferred by tradition, was, as is well known, a magician, as 
well as a poet and prophet. He is alleged still to live in tlic 
land of Faery, and is expected to return at some great convulsion 
of society, in which he is to act a distinguished part, a tradition 
common to all nations, as the belief of the Mahomedans respecting 
their twelfth Imaum demonsti-ates. 

Now, it chanced many years since, that there lived on the 
Borders a jolly, rattling horse-cowper, who was remarkable for 
a reckless and fearless temper, which made him much admired, 
and a little dreaded, amongst bis neighbours. One moonlight 
night, as he rode over Bowden Moor, on the west side of tho 
Eildon Hills, the scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s prophecies, and 
often mentioned in his story, having a brace of horses along witli 
him which he had not been able to dispose of, ho met a man of 
venerable appearance, and singularly antique dress, who, to his 
great surpnse, asked tiie price of his horses, and began bi ( haffer 
witli hun on the subject. To Canobie Dick — for so shall we call 
our Border dealei; — a chap was a chap, and he would have sold 
a horse to the devil himself, without minding bis cloven hoof, imd 
would have probably dieated Old Nick into tho bargain. The 
Btrangcr paid the price they agreed on, and all tliat puzzled Dick 
in the transaction was, tliat the gold which he received was in 
unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and otlier ancient coiiis, which would 
have been invaluable to collectors, but were rather troublesome 
in modern currency. It was gold, however, and therefore Dick 
contrived to get better value lor the coin, than he perhaps gave 
to his customer. By the command of so good a merchant, he 
brought horses to the same spot more than once ; tlie purchaser 
only stipulating that he should always come by night, and alone. 
I do not know whether it was from mere curiosity, or whether 
sopie hope of gain nuxed with it, but after Dick had sold several 
horses in this way, he began to complain that dry bargains were 
unlucky, and to liint, that since his chap must live in the neigli- 
bourhood, he ought, in the courtesy of dealing, to treat him to 
half-a-mutchkin. * 
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“ You may see my dwelling if you will,” said the stranger ; 
** but if you lose courage at wliat you see tliere, you will rue it 
all your life.” 

Dicken, however, laughed the warning to scorn, and having 
alighted to secure his horse, he followed tlie stranger up a narrow 
foot-path, which led them up the hills to the singular eminence 
stuck betwixt the most southern and tlie centre peaks, and called 
from its resemblance to such an animal in its form, the Lucken 
Hare. At the foot of this eminence, which Ls almost as famous 
for witch meetings as the neighliouring wind-mill of Kippilaw, 
Dick was somewhat startled to observe that his conductor entered 
the hill side by a passage or cavern, of which he himself, tliougli 
well acquainted witli the spot, had never seen or heard. 

“ You may still return,” said his guide, looking ominously 
back upon him ; but Dick scorned to show the white feather, 
and on they went. They entered a very long range of stables ; 
in every stall stood a coal-black horse ; by every horse lay a 
knight in coal-black armour, witli a drawn sword in his hand, 
hut all were as silent, hoof and hmb, as if they had been cut out 
of marble. A great number of torches lent a gloomy lustre to 
the hall, which, like those of the Caliph Vathek, was of large 
dimensions. At the upper end, however, they at lengtli arrived, 
where a sword and horn lay on an antique table. 

“ He that shall sound that horn, and draw that sword,” said 
tho stranger, who now nitimated that he was the famous Iliomas 
of Ilersildoune, “ shall, if his h^rt fail liim not, be king over 
all broad Britain. So speaks the tongue that cannot lie. But all 
depends on courage, and much on your takmg the sword or the 
horn first.” 

DJek was much disposed to take the sword, but his bold spirit 
was quailed by the siipeniatural terrors of the hall, and he 
thought, to un«heath the sword first might be construed into 
defiance, and give ofibneo to tlie powers of the Mountain He 
took the bugle with a trembling hand, and a feeble not(', but 
loud enough to jiroduce a terrible answer. Thunder rolled in 
stunning peals through the immense hall ; horses and men 
started to life ; the steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, 
and tossed on high their heads — the warriors sprung to their feet, 
claslied their armour, and brandished their swords. Dick’s terror 
was extreme at seeing the whole army, which had been so lately 
silent as the grave, in uproar, and about to rush on him. He 
dropped the horn, and made a feeble attempt to seize the 
en^onted sword ; but at tlic same moment a voice pronounced 
aloud the mysterious words : 

** Wo to the coward, that ever he waa bom. 

Who did not draw the nrord before he blew the horn ! ” 

At the same time a whirljrind of irresistible fuiy howled 
through the long hall, bore the unfortunate horse-jockey clear 
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out of the mouth of the cavern, and precipitated him over a 
steep bank of loose stones, where the shepherds fotind him the 
next morning, with just breath sutficieut to tell his Icaidul tale, 
after concluding wliich he expired. 

This Ic'geiid, with several variations, is found in many parts of 
Scotland and 1‘higland — the seone is feonietinies laid in some 
favourite glei> of the Highlands, sometimes m tlie d'ep coal- 
mines of Northumberland and Ciirnberland, whicli run so far 
beneath the oeean. It also to be found m lieginald Scott’s 
book on Witcheratt, wliiet was written m the sixteenth century. 
It would 1)6 ill vain to ask what was the original of the tradition. 
The clioice between the horn and sword may, perliaps, iiicliulo 
as a moral, that it is tool-hardy to awaken danger before we 
liave arms m our liamls to resist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, it is clear that 
this legi'iid Mould have formed hut an niiliapjiy foundation for a 

J rose story, and must have degenerated into a nu'ro fairy talc. 

)r John Leyden has beautifully introduced the tradition in his 
Seelies of Infancy : 

Misterioiis Rlmoor, doom'd by f.itc'a decree, 

Still to rivi“U I'bUUm’H fated tree , 

■Where oft the swnin, at d.iwn of llallow-diiv, 
lioan thv rteet haib wuli wild iiiipatietue neigh , 

Hny who is he, with sutiiinoiii. long and high, 

Shall bid tbe cliarined sleep of ages tiy. 

Roll the long sound thioiigh I'.ilflon s e.nerns vast, 

Wlulo each dark wairior kindles at the hliikt 
The hora. the tnlchion, gi.vsp with iinchty hand, 

And pool proud Aitliur’s iiiaitli fioiii Fan v 1 i'u5 

Scenes of Jiifanty, Part I. 


In the same cabinet with the preceding fragment the following 
occurred among otlier disjecta membra. It seems to be an attempt 
at a talc of a different description from the last, but was almost 
instantly abandoned. The introduotion ])oints out the time of 
tlie eonipusitiuu to have been about the end of tlie eightcentli 
century. 


THE LORD OF ENNERDALE. 

IN A FRAGMENT OF A I ETTER FROM JOHN B , ESQ. OP THAT ILK, 

TO WILLIAM G y F.R.S.E. 

® Fill a bumper,” said the Knight ; " the ladies may spare us 
a little longer — Fill a bumper to the Archduke Charles.” 

The company did due honour to tlie toast of their landlord. 



GE.\E1{A.L riiKl’ACF. 2;> 

“ Tlie success of tlio Ar< Ijduko/’ said the muddy Vicar, “ will 
tend to farther our ncgociation at Pans ; and if ” 

“ Pardon the' inteiruption, Doe-tor,” ijuotli a tliin emaciated 
fijTiire, with wiinewhat ol a foreign ace-ent ; “ but why should you 
coniieet those evoiiLs, unless to liope that tlie bravery .ind victories 
of our allies may supcrseile the iiee*e&sity of a degrading treaty ?” 

“ We begin to teel, Monsieur L’Abbe,” answered the Vicar 
with some asperity, “ that a Continental war entere'd into for the 
defence of an ally who was iinwilhiig to defend himself, and for 
the restoration of a ro^al family, nobility, and jiriesthood, who 
tamely abandoned their ov\n rights, is a burden too much even 
for the resourn's of this country.” 

‘‘ And was the war then on the part of (Ireat Bntain,” r<*joined 
the Abhe, “a gratuitous exertion of generosity ? Was there no 
fear of the widc-w.istiiig spirit of iniiovafioii which lud gone 
ahroatl * Did mil the Luty tremble for tlieir pioptTty, the clergy 
for tlieir ridigmii, and every loval heart for flu* Constitution * 
Was it not thought necessary to de-.troy the building which w.ib 
on fire, ei’e the eonllagration spivad around the vicinity *” 

“ Yet, if upea trial,” sai<l the Doctor, “the walls were found 
to resist our utmost efforts, I see no groat prudence in persevering 
ill oiir labour anvd tbo smouldering nuns.” 

“ What, Doetor,” h<ud the Baronet, “ must I call to your 
!•( . '0110011011 your own sermon on the late general fast ? — did you 
not cneonrugo us to Jiope lliat the Lord of Hosts Avould go fortti 
ivith our la’iiiKs, and that our enemies, who blasphemed him, 
should be put to shame 

“ It may ple.tse a kind father to chasten even Jiis beloved 
children, ' aiiswt red the Vicar. 

“ I think,” fi ui a genlli'inau near flic foot of the tabic, ‘‘that 
the Covenanteis inade some apology of the same kind for the 
failure of their |.i'>])heeies at the b.ittle of Duubai’, when their 
miiUnous pri-aeb'-rs eompolled the prudent Lesley to go down 
against the Phihsiiiies in (hlgal.” 

The Vicar fixed a senitim/mg and not a very complacent eye 
upon this intruder. lie was a young man of nitaii stature, and 
rather a resoivMl ajiiioaraiiee. Jiaily and severe study liad 
«iu(‘nched in Ins features tlie gaiety peculiar to his age, and 
impressed upon them a premature cast of tlioughtfiilncss. His 
e 3 _vc had, however, retained its hre .md his gesture its animation. 
Had he remained silent, Im wouhl have been long unnoticed ; 
but when lie spoke, there was something in hia manner wJiich 
arrested attention. 

“ Who is tills young man V* said tlio Vicar in a low voice, to 
Ids neighbour. 

“ A Scotsman called Maxwell, on u visit to Sir {lenry,” was 
tbo answer. 

“ I thought so, from his accent and his manners,” said the 
Vicar. 
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It may be here observed, that tlie northern English retain 
rather more of the ancient hereditary aversion to their neighbours 
than their countrymen of tho South. The interference of other 
disputants, each of whom urged his opinion with all the vehemence 
of wine and politics, rendered the summons to the drawing-room 
agreeable to the more sober part of the company. 

The company dispersed by degrees, and at length the Vicar 
and the young Scotsman alone remained, besides the Baronet, 
his lady, daughters, and myself. The clergyman had not, it 
would seem, forgot the observ ttion which ranked him witli the 
false prophets ot Dunbar, for lie addressed Mr Maxwell upon tlio 
first opportunity. 

Hem I T thmk, sir, you mentioned something about the civil 
wars of last century 1 You must be deeply skilled in them indeed, 
if you can draw any parallel betwixt those and the present evil 
days — days which 1 am ready to maintain are the most gloomy 
that ever darkened the prospects of Britain,” 

God forbid. Doctor, tliat 1 should draw a comparison between 
the present times and those you mention. I am too sensible of 
the advantages we enjoy over our ancestors. Faction and 
ambition have introduced division among us ; but we are still free 
from the guilt of civil bloodshed, and from all the evils which 
flow from it. Our foes, sir, are not those of our own household ; 
and while we continue united and firm, from the attacks of a 
foreign enemy, however artful, or however inveterate, we have, 
I hope, little to dread.” 

“ Have you foiuid any tiling curious, Mr Maxwell, among the 
dusty papers 1” said Sir Henry, who seemed to dread a revival of 
political discussion. 

** My investigation amongst them led to reflections which I h'’,vo 
just now hinted,” said Maxwell ; “ and I think they are pretty 
strongly exempfified by a stoiy which I have been endeavounug 
to arrange from some of your family manuscripts.” 

“ You 'are welcome to make what use of them you please,” 
said Sir Henry ; ** tlicy have been undisturbed for many a day, 
and 1 have often wished for some person as well skilled as you m 
these old pot-hooks, to tell me their meaning.” 

Those I just mentioned,” answered Maxwell, "relate to a 
piece pf private history, sayouring not a little of the marvellous, 
and intimately connected with your family ; if it is agreeable, I 
can read to you the anecdotes in the modem shape into which 1 
have been endeavouring to throw them, and you can then judge 
of the value of the originals.” 

There was something in this proposal, agreeable to all parties. 
Sir Hen^ had family pride, which prepared him to take an 
interest in whatever related to his ancestors. The ladies had 
dipped deeply into the fashionable reading of the present day. 
Lady Ratcliff and her fair daughters bad climbed ^very ^ass, 
viewed every pine-shrouded ruin, heard every groan, and luted 
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every trap-door, in company ^ith the noted heroine of Udolpho. 
They liad been heard, however, to ob'jerve, that the iamoua 
incident of the Black Veil, singularly rcsoinblod the ancient 
apologue of the Mountain in labour, so that they werd unques- 
tionably critics, as well as admirers. Besides all this, they had 
valorously mounted en crovpe behind the ghostly horseman of 
Prague, through all his seven translators, and followed the foot- 
steps of Moor through the forest of Bohemia. Moreover, it was 
even hinted, ^but this was a greater inystc^ than all the rest,) 
tliat a certoin performance, called the Monk, in three neat 
volumes, had been seen by a prying eye, in the nght-hand drawer 
of the Indian cabinet of Lady Hatchff’s dressing room. Thus 
predisjiosed for wonders and signs,kLady Hatch ff and her nymphs 
drew their chairs round a largo blazing wood-fire, and arranged 
themselves to listen to the tale. To that fire 1 also approached, 
moved thereunto partly by the inclemency of tho season, and 
partly that my deafness, which you know, cousin, I acquired 
during my campaign under Prince Charles Edward, might bo no 
obstacle to the gratification of my curiosity, which was awakened 
by what had any rcforeiiee to the fate of such faithful followers of 
royalty as you well know the house of Ratcliff have ever been. 
To this wood-fire the Vicar likowiso drew near, and reclined 
himself conveniently in his chair, seemingly disposed to testify his 
disrespect for the narratiou and narrator by falling asleep as soon 
as he conveniently could. By the side of Maxwell (by tlie way, 
I cannot learn that he is in the least related to the Nithsdalo 
family) was placed a small table and a couple of lights, by the 
aiisisUiicc of which he read as follows : — 


" JOURNAL OF JAN VON EULEN. 

“ On tho 6th November, 1645, 1, Jan Von Eulen, merchant in 
Rotterdam, embarked with my only daughter on board of the 
good vessel Vryheid of Amsterdam, in order to pass into the 
unhappy and disturbed kingdom of England. 7th November — 
a brisk gale — ^ughter sea-sick — myself unable to complete the 
calculation which I have begun, of the inheritance left by Jano 
Lansache of Carlisle, my late dear wife’s sister, the collection of 
which is the object of my voyage. 8tli November, wfcd still 
stormy and adverse — a horrid disaster nearly happened — my 
dear child washed overboard as the vessel lurched to leeward. 
Memorandum, to reward tlie young sailor who saved her, out of 
the first moneys which 1 can recover from the inheritance of her 
aunt Lansache. 9th November, calm — P.M. light breezes from 
N N.W. I talked with the captain about tlie inheritance of my 
sister-in-law, Jane Lansache. He says he knows the principal 
subject, which will not exceed £1000 in value. N.B. He is a 
cousin Ur a family of Petersons, which was the name of the 
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husband of my sistcr-in-Iaw ; so there is room to hope it may be 
worth more than he reports. 10th November, 10 a.m. May God 
pardon all our sins — An English Irigate, bearing the Parhament 
flag, has appeared in the otfing, and gives ehase. 1 1 a.m. She 
nears ns every moment, and the captain of our vessel prepares to 
clear for action. Til,vy God again have mercy upon us ! ” 

“ Here,” said Maxwell, “ Jie journal with which I have opened 
the narration ends somewhat 'hruptl) ” 

“ I am gl.id of it,” said Lad^ Hatch ff. 

“ But, Mr MaxAvell,” said young Frank, Sir Henry’s grand- 
child, “ shall we not hear how the battle ended * ” 

I do not know, cousin, whether T have not formerly made you 
acquainted with the abilities of Frank llatcliff. There is not a 
battle fought between tlic troops of the Prince and of tlie Giivern- 
ment, during the years 1745-6, of winch he is not able to give an 
account. It is true, I have taken particular pains to fix the 
events of this important period upon Ins memory by frequent 
repetition. 

“ No, my dear,"’ said Maxwxdl, in answer to young Frank 
Ratcliff. “ No, my dear, 1 cannot toll you the exact particulars 
of the engagement, hut its cousequonees appear from the follow- 
ing letter, despatched by Garboncte Von Eulen, daughter of our 
journalist, to a relation m England, from whom she implored 
assistance. After some general account of the purpose of the 
voyage, .and of the eiig<igein 'nt, her narrative proceeds thus : — 

“ The noise of the cannon had hardly ceased, before the bounds 
of a language to me but half known, and the confusion on board 
our vessel, informed me that the captors had boarded us, and 
taken possession of our ves.sel. 1 went on deck, where the fost 
spectacle that met my eyes was a young man, mate of our veMcl, 
who, though (libfigurod and eoiercd with blood, ^va8 loaded with 
irons, and whom they were forcing over the side of thi' vessel int<> 
a boat. The two principal {ler-ons among oiu' enemies appeared 
to be a man of a tall thin figure, with a high-crowned hat and 
long nock -band, and short-cropped head of hair, accompanied by 
a bluff open-looking elderly man in a naval uniform. ‘ Yarely ! 
yarely ! pull away, my hearts,’ said the hitter, and the boat 
bearing the unlucky young niiui soon carried him on board the 
frigate. Forhajis you will blame me for mentioning this circiim- 
btance ; but consider, my dear cousin, this man saved ray life, 
and Ilia fate*, ei on when my own and my father’s were in the 
balance, couM not but affect me nearly. 

“ ^ In the name of him who is jealous, even to slaying,* said the 
firtt.” 

*»■»**•« 


Cetera Jetunt. 
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No. II. 

CONCLUSION OF MR STRDTt’s ROMANCE OF 

QUEENHOO-HALL. 

BV THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLBY 


CHAPTER IV. 

A HUNTING PARTY AN ADVENTURE A DELIVERANCE. 

The next morning the bugles wore sounded by day-break in 
the com t of Lord Buteler’s mansion, to call the inhabitants from 
their slumbers, to assist in a splendid chase, with which the Baron 
had resolved to entertain his neighbour Fitzallen, and his noble 
viMter St Clerc. Peter Lanaret, the falconer, was in attendance, 
with falcons for tlie knights, and teircelcts for the ladies, if they 
should choose to vary their sport from hunting to hawking. 
Five stout yeomen keepers, with their attendants, called Ragged 
Robirib, all meetly arrayed in Kendal green, with bugles and 
short bangers by their sides, and quarter-staffs in tlieir hands, 
led the slowhounds or brachets, by which the deer were to be put 
up. Ten brace of gallant greyhounds, each of which was fit to 
plunk down, singly, the tallest red deer, were led in leashes by as 
many of Lord Boteler’s foresters. The pages, squires, and other 
attendants of feudal splendour, well attired in their best hunting- 
gear, upon horseback or foot, according to their rank, with their 
boar-spears, long-bows, and cross-bows, were in aeendy waiting. 

A numerous train of yeomen, called in the language of the 
times, retainers, who yearly received a livery coat, and a small 
pension for their attendance on such solemn occasions, appeared 
in cassocks of blue, bearing upon their arms the cognizance of 
the house of Boteler, as a badge of their adherence. They were 
the tallest men of their hands that the neighbouring villages 
could supply, with every man his good buckler on his shoulder, 
and a bright burnished broadsword dangling from his leathern 
belt. On ^is occasion, they acted as rangers for beating up the 
thickets, and rousing the game. These atteudantp filled up the 
court of the castle, spacious as it was. 

On tlie green without, you might have seen the motley assem- 
blage of peasantry convened by report of the splendid hunting^ 

VOL. I. c 
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including most of our old acquaintances from Tewin, as well as 
tlie jolly partakers of good cheer at Ilj)b Filcher’s. Gregory tlie 
jester, it iiuy w'cll be guessed, had no great mind to exhibit him- 
self 111 public, after his recent disaster ; but Osw'ald the steward, 
a great formalist in whate\er eoiiceriiid the public exhibition of 
his master’s household state, had po^ttvely enjoined his attend- 
ance. What,” quoth he, “ shall the house of the brave Lord 
Boteler, on such a brave day as this, be without a fool * (’ertes, 
the good Lord St Clore, and his lair lady sister, might think our 
housekeeping as niggardlj tliat ol their churlish kinsman at 
Gay Bowers, who sent his lather's jester to the hospital, sold the 
poor sot’s bells for hawk-jesses, and made a nightcap of his long- 
eared bonnet. And, sirrah, let me see thee lool handsomely - - 
speak squibs and crackers, instead of that dry, barren, musty 
gibing, which tliou hast used of late ; or, by the bones ! the 
porter tdiall have thee to Ins lodge, and cob thee with thine own 
wooden sword, till thy skm is as motlej as thy doublet.” 

To this stern injimction, Gregory made no reply, any more 
tlion to the courteous offer of old Albert Draw'slot, the chief park- 
keeper, wlio proposed to blow vim^gar in his nose, to sharpen his 
wit, a.s he liad done that blessed morning to Bragger, the old 
hound, whoso scent was failing. There was indeed little time for 
reply, for the bugles, after a lively flourish, were now silent, and 
Pei’ctto, with lus two attendant minstrels, stepping beneath the 
window's of the strangers’ ap.nrtraents, joined in tlie following 
roundelay, the deep voices of tlie rangers and falconers making 
up a chorus that cau.sed the very battlements to ring again. 

Waken, lords and ladies j;av. 

On the ui.nmtain dawns the day , 

All tlie jollj ehane here. 

With h.iwk .ind horse, and hiintir.,r epear , 

S piinde are in tlieir couples yelling, 
awks nic nhistlmg, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

** Woken, lords and ladicB gay." 

W.aken, lords and ladies gay. 

The mist has left the mountain gre> ; 

Bpringliits in the dawn ore sti coming. 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 

And ftaresters have busy been. 

To track the buck in thicket green , 

Now we cuine to chant onr lay, 

’* Waken, loids and ladies gay." 

Waken, lord* and ladies gay. 

To the green-wood haste away ; 

Wo can shew yon where he he*, ' 

Fleet of fbot, and tall of siae ; 

We iiao siicw the mark* he made, 

M'hen ’gainst the oak hi* antler* fray’d ; 

Toil shall see him brought to bay, 

“ AVaken, lords and ladles gay." 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lord* aud ludiet gay t 
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Toll them, >outli, aiu! inirlli, and glee, 

Run a eiiuixu as well ns we, 

Time, •'tini liiintsinaii ' wliu can buiilk, 

FAnrieli ns lioiind, and fleet ns h-twk ? 

'iliink (it lliia, and rise witli day, 

(jeiitle lords and ladies gay. 

By tlie time tliis lay was finislied, Lord Boteler, witli hifl 
duutrhtcr and kiimniaii, Fitzallon of Marduii, and other noble 
giusLs, had mounted thtir paHreyt>, and tlic hunt set forward m 
tiire cirder. The himstinen, haviiiw earefiilly observed the traces 
of a lar/fo .sUig on the pri'ceding evening, were able, witliout loss 
of time, to eonduet tlie company, by the marks which tliey had 
made upon the trees, to the side of the thicket, in winch, by the 
ri‘port of Drawslot, he had harboured all night. The horsetiien 
siireading theinsolvcs along the side of the cover, waited until the 
keeper entered, leading his ban-dog, a large blood-Iioimd tied in 
a learn or band, fiom which he takes his name. 

But it befell thus. A hart of the second jear, winch was* in 
the Kline cover with tlie proper object of tlieir piirsmt, chanced 
to be unharboin cd first, and broke cover very near where the 
laidy Emma and her brother were sUlioued. An inexperienced 
varlet, who was nearer to them, instantly unloosed two tall grey- 
hounds, who sprung after the fugitive with all the fleetness of the 
north wind. Gregory, lestored a little to spirits by the enliven- 
ing stene around him, follmved, eiieouragmg the hounds with a 
loud tayout,* ler vvhicli he had the hearty cmsi's of the hunts- 
man, as well as of the Baron, who entered into the spirit of the 
chase with all the juvenile ardour ot twenty. “May the foul 
fiend, booted and spar'd, ndo down Ins bawling throat, with a 
scythe at Ins gud.e,” quoth Albert Drawslot ; “ here ha le I been 
telling hull, tliat all the iiiaiks were tliosc of a buck ot the first 
head, and ho h.is lioJlowed the hounds upon a vclvet-he.ided 
kiiobbler ! By Sanit Hubert, if I break not his pate with my 
cross-bow, may 1 never cast off hound more ! But to it, my 
lords and masters ! the noble beast is here yet, and, tliank the 
samts, we have enough of hounds.” 

The cover being now tliorouglily beat by the attendants, the 
stag was compelled to aliandon it, and trust to his speed for 
his safety. Three greyhounds were slipped upon him, whom ho 
threw out, after running a couple of miles, by entering an exteu- 
Hivo furzy braiie, which extended along the side of a liilL The 
horsemen soon came up, and casting off a sufficient number of 
slow-hou^ds, sent them with tlie prickers into the cover, in 
order to drive the game from his strength. This object being 
Mcoinphshed, afforded another severe chase of several miles, 
in a direction almost circular, during which the poor animal 
tried every wile to get rid of his persecutors. He crossed and 

« Taill)eft-h 07 t, in niodi-ro pliroao, Tally-hu ! 
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travented all such dusty paths as were likely to retain the least 
scent of his footsteps ; he kid himself close to the ground, draw- 
ing his feet under his belly, and ckp{>ing his nose close to the 
earth, lest he should be betrayed to the hounds by his breath and 
hoofs. When all was in vain, and he found the hounds coming 
fast in upon him, his own strength failing, his mouth embossed 
with foam, and the tears dropping from his eyes, ho turned in 
despair upon his pursuers, who then stood at gaze, making an 
hideous clamour, and aw titing their two-footed auxiliaries. Of 
these, it chanced that the i ady Eleanor, taking more pleasure in 
the sport than Matilda, and lining a less burden to her palfrey 
than tho Lord Botelcr, was the first who arrived at the spot, and 
taking a cross-bow from an attendant, discharged a bolt at the 
stag. When tho infuriated animal felt himself wounded, he 
pushed franticly towards her from whom he had received the 
shaft, and Lady Eleanor might have had occasion to repent of 
her enterprise, had not young Fitzallen, who had kept near her 
during the whole day, at that instant galloped briskly m, and ere 
the stag could change his object of assault, despatched him with 
Ids short hunting-sword. 

Albert Drawslot, who had just come up in terror for the young 
kdy’s safety, broke out into loud encomiums upon Fitzallen’s 
strength and gallantry. “ By’r Lady,” said he, taking off his 
cap, and wiping his sun-burnt face with his sleeve, “ well struck, 
and in good time 1 But now, boys, doff your bonnets, and sound 
the mort.” 

The sportsmen then sounded a treble mort, and set up a 
general whoop, which, mingled witli the yelping of the dogs, made 
the welkin ring again. The hunstman then offered his knife to 
Lord Botelcr, that he might take the say of the deer, 1 iit die 
Baron courtcoubly insisted upon Fitzallen going through that 
ceremony. The djady Matilda was now come up, with most of 
the attendants ; and the interest of die chase being ended, it 
excited some surprise, that neither St Clere nor his sister made 
their appearance. The Lord Botelcr commanded die horns 
again to sound the recheat, in hopes to call in the stragglers, and 
said to Fitzallen, “ Methinks St Clere, so distinguished for service 
in war, should have been more forward m tho chase.” 

** I trow,” said Peter Laiiarct, “ I know tho reason of the 
noble lord’s absence ; for when that moon-calf, Gregory, hallooed 
die dogs upon the knobblcr, and galloped like a green hilding, as 
he is, after them, I saw the Lady Emma’s palfrey follow apace 
after that varlct, who should be thraslied for overrunni^, and I 
diink her noble brother has followed her, lest she should come to 
harm. But here, by die rood, is Gregory to answer for 
himself.” 

At this moment Gregory entered the circle which had been 
formed round the deer, out of breath, and his face covered with 
blood. He kept for some time uttering inarticulate cries of 
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“ Harrow ! ” and “ Wellaway ! ” and other exclamations of 
distress and terror, pointing all the while to a tliicket at some 
distance from the spot where the deer had been killed, 

“ By my honour," said the Baron, “ I would gladly know who 
haa dared to array the poor knave thus ; and I trust he should 
dearly ahyo Ins outi'ccuidance, were he the best, save one, in 
England.” 

Gregory, w'ho had now found more breath, cried, “ Help, an 
je be men ! Save Lady Emma and her brother, whom they 
are niiirderiiig in Broekeiihui*st thicket." 

This put all in motion. Lord Boteler hastily commanded a 
small party ot his men to abide for the defence of the ladies, 
while lie himself, Fitzallen, and the rest, made what speed they 
could towards the thicket, guided by Gregory, who for that 
purpose was mounted behind Fabian. Pushing through a 
narrow path, the first object they encountered was a man of 
small stature lying on tlie ground, mastered, and almost strangled, 
by two dogs, which were instantly recognised to be those that 
had accompanied Gregory. A little liirtlier was an open space, 
where lay three bodies of dead or wounded irnm ; beside these 
was Lady Emma, apparently lifeless, her brother and a young 
forester bending over and endeavouring to recover her. By 
employing tlie usual remedies, this was soon accomplished ; 
while Lord Boteler, astonished at such a scene, anxiously 
inquired at St Clere the meaning of what he saw*, and whether 
more danger was to be expected. 

“ For the present, I trust not,” said the young warrior, who 
they now observed was slightly wounded ; “ but 1 pray you, of 
your nobleness, let the woods here be searched ; lor we were 
assaulted by four of these base assassins, and I see three only on 
the BW'ard.” 

The attendants now brought forward tJie person whom they 
had rescued from the dogs, and Henry, with disgust, shame, and 
astonishment, recognized Ins kinsman, Gaston St Clere. This 
discovery he comiiiiinieuted in a wliisper to Lord Boteler, who 
commanded the prisoner to be conveyed to Queenhoo-Hall, and 
closely guarded ; meantime he anxiously inquired of young St 
Clere about Ins wound. 

“ A scratch, a trifle !” cried Henry ; " I am in less haste to 
bind it than to introduce to you one, witliout wiiose aid that of 
tlie leech would have come too late. Wliere is he t where is my 
brave deliverer ?” 

“ Here, most noble lord,” said Gregory, sliding from his 
palfrey, and stepping forward, ready to receive tlie guerdon 
which your bounty would heap on him.” 

** Truly, friend Gregory,” answered the young warrior, ** thou 
dialt not be forgotten ; for thou didst run speedily, and roar 
manfully, for aid, without which, I think verily, we liad not 
reoeired it But the brave forester, who came to my roficiw 
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when these three ruffians had nigli overpowered me, where is 
he ?” 

Lvery one looked around, Imt thougli all had seen him on 
entering the tlneket, he was not now to he touml. They could 
only conjecture that lie had r<*tiied duniig tlio confubiou occa- 
sioned hy the detention ot (iastoii. 

“ Seek not lor him,’’ ‘■aid the Lady Emma, who had now, m 
some degree, rcco\'ei'e<l htr composure , “ ho will not be found of 
mortal, unless at Ins own m vsoii ” 

The Huron, convinced Iran tins answer that her terror had, 
for the time, somewhat distmhod her riMson, forh(>re to question 
her; and Matilda and Eleanor, to whom a iiiessige had been 
despatched with tlie result ot this stiauge adventure, aiTiving, 
they took the Lady Emma between lluni, and ail iii a body 
returned to the castle. 

The distance was, however, consider ible, ard, before reaching 
it, they Jiad another alarm. The priekcis, who ro<h* foiemost iii 
the troop, halted, and auuouneed to tlse Lord Boteler, that they 
perceived advancing towards them a body ot armed men. The 
followers of (ho Ihiroii wote mimorous, hut tliey were arraj-ed 
for tlic chase, not tor battle ; and it was with great pleasure that 
he discerned, on the iiennoii ot the advjiieing h« dy of men-at- 
arms, instead of (he cognizance of (Liston, as he had some 
reason to expect, (lie triendly hearings of Fitzosborno of Diggs- 
well, the sainc* young h rd who was present at the May -game's 
with Fitzalleii ot Mardeii. The knight lnnisclf advanced, sheathed 
in armour, and, without raising Ins visor, mtornusl Lord Boteler, 
tliat having hoard ot a base attenqit made iqio’i a part of his 
train hy ruffianly assa'^^ms, he had mounted and armed a small 
party ot his reUuneis, to c'-cort them to tiiif nhoo-H.vll. ' laving 
received and aeeepted an mviLition to atb nd tJioin thither, they 
prosecuted their j^iurncy in coiifidoiice anil secunty, and arrived 
Bate at home witliout any farther accident. 


CHAPTER V. 

INVKSTICATION OF THK ADVKXTIJRR OF THE HCNTIXO — A DI8- 

COVEBY GREGOnr’si MA.NllOOD — I ATi: OF GASTON ST CLLRG 

CONCLUSION, 

So soon as they arrived at the princely mansion of Boteler, 
tlie Lady Emma craved pcrmishimi to letiie to lier chamber, 
that she might compose licr spirits after tlie terror she had 
undergone. Henry St Cleie, in a lew words, proceeded to 
explain the adventure to tJio ciirunis audience. “ I had no 
eoooer seen my sister’s palfrey , in spit*' of her endeavours to the 
iDontrary, entering with spirit mto tlio chase set on foot by the 
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worshi]>fiil Gregory, than I rode after to give her assistance. 
So long was the cliiuso, tlwit when tlie gX'eyhounJs pulled down 
the knohliler, wo were out of hearing of your bugles ; and having 
rewarded and coupled tlie dogs, 1 gave them to bo led by the 
jester, and wo wandcu'd vn <iiieht of our company, whom it 
would t:eem the sport Jiad led in a different direction. At 
length, p.issiiig through tlie thicket where you found us, I waa 
surprised by a eross-lxtw bolt whizzing past mine head. I di’cw 
my sword, nnd ru'^hed into the thicket, but w'as instantly assailed 
by two ruthans, while otlier two made towards my sister smd 
Gregory. The jioor knave fled, crying for help, pursued by my 
false kinsman, now your pnsoiier ; and the designs of tlie otlier 
on my poor Emma (murderous no doubt) w'ero prevented by 
the sudden apparition of a bta\e w'oodsniaii, who, after a short 
encounter, stretched tlie miscreant at his feet, and came to my 
assistance. I was alre.uly slightly wounded, and nearly over- 
laid with odds. Qdie combat lasted some time, for the caitifih 
vvei’o both well armed, strong, and dcsjierate ; at length, however, 
we liad each mastered our antagonist, when youi* retmue, my 
Lord Botoler, arrived to niy relief. So ends my story j but, by 
my kingbtliood, 1 would give an eai'l’s ransom for .an oppor- 
tunity of thanking the gali.iiit forester by whoso aid 1 bve u> 
tell it.” 

Fear not,” said Lo'’d Botelcr, “ ho shall be found, if this or 
the four adjacent coimtiea liold linn. And now Lord Fitzosboi mo 
will bo pleased to doff the armour ho law ‘.o kindly assumed lor 
our sakes, and wc vvill all bowue ourselves for the banquet.” 

When the hour of dinner .ipproatlied, the Lady AlatiMa and 
her cousin visited the chamber of the fair Darcy. They found 
herein a, coni posed but melancholy posture. She turned tho 
discourse upon the iiiisfortuiies of her life, aud hinted, that 
having recovered her brother, and seeing him look forward to 
the society of one who would amply repay to him the loss of hei-s^ 
she had thoughts of dedicating her remaining life to Heaven, by 
whoso providential interference it had been so often preserved. 

Matilda coloured deeply at something in this speech, aud LeV 
cousin inveighed loudly against Emma’s resolution. “ Ah, my 
dear Lady Eleanor,” replied "he, “ 1 have to-day witnessed what I 
cannot but judge a supernatural visitation, and to what end can 
It caiU mo but to give myself to the altar } Tliat peasant who 
guided me to Baddow tlirough the Park of Danbury, the same 
who appeared before me at different times, and in different forms, 
dui*ing tliat eventful journey,- that youth, whoso features are 
imprinted on iny lucniory, is the very iiuhvidual forester who 
this day rescued us in the forest. 1 cannot be inistaken ; and, 
connecting these marvellous appearances with the spectre which 
1 saw while at Gay Bower.'i, 1 cannot resist tlie conviction tliat 
Heaven has permitted ray guai'diau angel to assume mortal shape 
lor my relief and protection.” 
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The fair cousins, after exchanging looks which implied a fear 
that her mind was wandering, answered her in sootiung terms, 
and finally prevailed upon her to accompany them to tlie ban- 
queting-hall. Here the first person they encountered was the 
Baron Fitzosborne of Diggswell, now divested of his armour ; at 
the sight of whom the Laily Emma changed colour, and exclaim- 
ing, “ It is the 8am<‘ !” sunk semoless into the arms of Matilda. 

“ She is bewildered by the temu's of the day,” said Eleanor ; 
“ and we have done ill in obliging i-'r to descend.” 

“ And I,” said Fitzosborne, “ lia^e done madly in presenting 
before her one, whose presence must recall moments the most 
alarming in her life.” 

While the ladies supported Emma from the hall. Lord Boteler 
and St Clere requested an explanation from Fitzosborne of the 
words ho liad used. 

“ Trust me, gentle lords,” said the Baron of Diggswell, “ ye 
shall have what ye demand, when I learn that Lady Emma Darcy 
has not suffered from my imprudence ” 

At this moment Lady Matilda returning, said, that her fair 
friend, on her recovery, had calmly and deliberately insisted that 
she had seen Fitzosborne before, in the most dangerous crisis of 
hor hfe. 

“ I dread,” said she, “ her disordered mind connects all that 
her eye beholds with the terrible passages that she has witnessed.” 

“ Nay,” said Fitzosborne, “ if noble St Clere can pardon the 
unauthorized uitcrest which, with the purest and most honourable 
intentions, 1 have taken in Ins sister's fate, it is easy for me to 
explain this mysterious impression.” 

Ho proceeded to say, that, happening to he in the hosteLrj' 
called the Griffin, near Baddow, while upon a jo.imey in that 
countiyr, he had met with the old nurse of the Lady Enuna Darcy, 
who, being just expelled from Gay Bowers, was m the height of 
her grief and indignation, and made loud and public proclamation 
of Lady Emma’s wroii^. From the description she gave of the 
beauty of her foster-child, as well as from tlie spirit of chivalry, 
Fitzosborne became interested in her fate. This interest was 
deeply enhanced when, by a bribe to old Gaunt the Reve, he 
procured a view of the Lady Emma, as she walked near the 
castle of Gay Bowers. The aged churl refused to give him 
access to the castle ; yet dropped some hints, as if he thought the 
lady in danger, and wished she were well out of it. His master, 
he said, b^ beard she had a brother in life, and since that 
deprived him of all chance of gaining her domains by purchase, 

he in short. Gaunt wished they were safely separated. ” If 

any injury,” quoth he, “ should happen to the d^sel here, it 
were ill for us all. X tried, by an innocent stratagem, to frighten 
her from the castle, by inti-oducing a figure through a trap-door, 
and warning her, as if by a voice from the dead, to retreat from 
thence ; but the giglet is wilful, and is running uiv>n her fate.” 
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Finding Gaunt, although covetous and communicative, too 
faithful a servant to his wicked master to take any active steps 
against his commands, Fitzosborne applied himself to old Urscly, 
whom he found more tractable. Through her he learned the 
dreadful plot Gaston had laid to rid himsidf of his kinswoman, 
and resolved to effect her deliverance. But aware of the delicacy 
of Emma’s situation, he charged Ursely to conceal from her the 
mU'rest he took in her distress, resolving to watch over her in 
disguise, until ho saw her in a place of safety. Henc« the 
appearance he made before her in various dresses during her 
journey, in the course of which he was never far distant ; and he 
had always lour stout jeomen within hearing of Ins bugle, had 
assistance been necessary. When she was placed in safety at tlie 
lodge, it was Fitzosbornc’s intention to liave ])re vailed upon his 
sisters to visit, and take her under their protection ; but he found 
them absent from Diggswell, having gone to attend an aged 
relation, who lay dangerously ill m a disLint county. They did 
not return until the day hcloro the May -games ; and the other 
events followed too rapidly to permit I'^itzosbornc to lay any plan 
for introducing tliein to Lady Emma Darcy. On tlie day of the 
cliasc, he resolved to preserve his romantic disguise, and attend 
the Lady Emma as a forester, pai'tly to have the pleasure of 
being near htr, and partly to judge whether, according to an 
idle report in tlie country, she favoured his friend and comrade 
Fitzallen of Mardon. This last motive, it may easily be believed, 
he did not declare to the company. After tho skirmish with the 
riifliaiis, he waited till the Baron and the hunters arrived, and 
then, still doubting the faither designs of Gaston, hastened to 
Ins castle, to arm uc hand which had escorted tliem to Queeu- 
hoo-Hall. 

Fitzosbome’s atory being finished, he received the thanks of 
all the company, particularly of St Clere, who felt deeply the 
respectful delicacy with which he had conducted himself towards 
his sister. The lady was carefully informed of her obligations to 
him ; and it is left to the wcll-judgmg reader, whetlier even the 
raillery of Lady Eleanor made her regret, that Heaven had only 
employed natural means for her security, and timt the guardian 
angel was converted into a iiandsome, gallant, and enamoured 
knight 

The joy of the company m the liall extended itself to tho 
buttery, where Gregory the jester nan-ated such feats of arms 
done by himself in fhe fray of the morumg, as might liave shamed 
Bevis and Guy of Warwick. He wa.s, according to his narrative, 
singled out for destruction by the gigantic Baron himself, while 
he abandoned to meaner hands the destruction of St Clelie and 
Fiteusbome. 

" But certes,” said he, “ the foul paynim met his match ; for, 
ever as he foined at me with his brand, I parried his blows with 
my bauble, and closing witli him upon the tliird veny, threw him 
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to the ground, and made him cry recreant to an unarmed 
man.” 

“ Tush, man,” said Drawtlot, “ tlwu forgettest thy best 
auxiliaries, tlie good grevlioiinds, Ilclp .iiul Holdfast ! I w^irrant 
thee, that when the liump-backed Baron caught thee by the 
cowl, which ho had !«iiiiost torn oft“, thou hadst been in a fair 
plight had th^y not n-nipinbered an old irieiid, ami come m to 
the rcscuo. Why, man, I found them tustened ou him myself ; 
and there wis odd staving iii 1 stickling to make them ‘ ware 
haunch !’ Tlieir mouths wore > ill of tlu' dex, for f pulled a piece 
of the garment from the.r jaw-.. I warrant thee, that when they 
brought him to ground, thou fledst like a frighted pricket.” 

“ And as for (rregor^\'s gigantic pauuni,” said Fabian, “why, 
he lies yondtr in tlie guard-room, the very siae, shape, and colour 
of a spider m a yew-hedge.” 

“It is false said Gregory ; “ Colbrand the Dane was a dwarf 
to him.” 

“ It isa-s true,” returned Fabian, “as that the Tasker is to he 
married, on Tuesilay, to pretty Margery, Gregory, thy slioct 
hath brought them between a pair of hkxiikets.” 

“ I care no more for such a gillflirt,” s.ud the Jester, “ th.an I 
do for thy leasings. M.irn , thou hop-o’-m> -thumb, happy wouMst 
thou bo could thy head reach the c.iptivc> Baron’s girdle.” 

“ By the ma«s,” said ]^^ter li.inaret, “ I will have one peep at 
this burly gallant;” and, leiv.ng the buttery, he went to the 
guard-room where Gaston St Cicre was confined. A man-at-arms, 
who kept sentinel on the strong studded door of Itie ap.irtracnt, 
said, he believed he slept; tor tliat, after raging, sumpnig, and 
uttering the most hoind nnpreeations, he had been ot late p<‘r- 
fectly still. The F.deoner gently drew back a sliding lioard, a 
foot square, tow.vrih the top of tlie iloor, which » oiercd a hole of 
tlie same size, strongly latticed, through which the w'ardei, 
without opeiuiig the door, eouM look in upon hn prisoner. From 
tins aperture he hehcM tlie wvotdied Gaston 'u«pen(led by the 
neck, by his own girdle, to an iron ring in the side of his prison. 
Ho had clambered to it by means of the table on which his food 
had been placed ; and, in the agonies of shamt*, and disappointed 
nuhec, had adopted tliis mode of r.dding hin.-»df of a wretched 
life. Ho was found yet warm, but totilly lifeless. A proper 
account of tlio manner of Iuh death was drawn up and certified. 
He was buried that evening, in the chapel of the castle, out of 
respect to his high birth ; and the chaplam of Fitzallen of Marden, 
who said the service upon the occasion, preached, tho next 
Sunday, an excellent sermon upon the text, Radix malorum est 
oapiditan, which we have here transcribed. 

[Here the manuscript, from wJiich we have painfully trans- 
cribed, and frequently, as it were, translated tins tale, for the 
reader’s edification, is so uidistinct and defaced, that, excepting 
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certain howbcits, nathlcheen, lo ye*H ! &.c. we can pick out little 
tliat IS mtclligibJe, saving that avance is du/inoil ‘‘a likounsliness 
of heart after earthly tilings/’ A little fartlur, there s-eems to 
have been a gay account ot Margery’s wedding with llalph the 
Tasker ; the running at the quintiin, and other rural games 
practised on the occasion. There are also tragmeiits of a nioek 
sermon preached by Gregory upon that occasion, a.-> tor example : 

“ My dear cursed caitiffs, there w'aMOuce ii king, and he wedded 
a young old queen, and she had a child ; and this child was sent 
to Solomon the Sage, piayiug he would glic it the same blessing 
which he got from tiie witch of Kndor wlioti she bit him by the 
heel. Hereof speaks the wortliy Dr Radignudus I’etator ; why 
should not mass be said tor all the roastcsl slioe souls terved up 
m the king’s dish on Saturday ? lor true it is, that :• r I'etor asked 
father Adam, as they journeyed to Camelot, an hig'i, great, and 
doubtful question, ‘ Adam, Adam, why eaied’st thou the apple 
without paring 

With iiiueh goodly gibberish to tho 8.inie effeit ; which disjilay 
of Gregory’s ready wit not only tlircnv the whole company into 
coiivulbions of laughter, but made su< li an iinpiobsioii on Rose, 
tie* Potter’s daughter, that it wa» thought it wuiild be the Jester’s 
own fault it Jack was long without his Jill. Much pithy matter, 
concerning the Imiigiiig the bride (o bed — the loosing the 
bridegroom’s points — the scramble whu h ensued for them — and 
Ur- ca.sting ot the stocking, is also oimUed, from its obscurity. 

The following aong, which litW been hince borrowed by the 
worshipful author ot the famous “ History ol Fr>nr Ilaeon,” has 
been with difhciilty deciphered. It seems to Iuno been sung on 
uccaaiun of carrying home the bride. 


Bmim. So.xG. 


To Ihi' tunc I have been a Fiihller," I'Jc. 

And did you not hear of a nurtli befell 
The morrow after a wedding da>. 

And carrying a bnde at bomo to dwell ’ 

And away lo Tewiii, away, away ' 

* This tirade of gibberish is literally taken or selected fioni n mock di«coiirBe 
pronounced by a professed jester, wiiicli occurs in an undent iiimiibciipt in the 
Adiocates’ Library, tlie same from winch the laic ingenious Mr Weber published 
the curious comic romance of the Hunting of the ll.iro Jt w.is introduced In 
compliance with Mr StnUt's plan of rendering Ins talc an illiisiiatiou of ancient 
manners A sitnilnr burlesque sermon is iironounced by tim Pool m Sir David 
Lindesay's satire of tlie Tliree Estates. The noieM>ii»o and viilear biirlerqiie uf 
that composition illustrate tlie ground uf tiir Andrew Agneclieek’s eulogy on the 
ixpioilsof tliejestei in Twelfth Night, who, reserving Ins sharper jests for fiiir 
Toby, had doubtless enough of the jargon of his calling to lantiv.Ue the imbecility 
of hu brother kmght, who is made to exclaim — “ In sonlfi, thou wast in very 
gracious fooling last night, when thou snokest of I'lgrogrcmitiis, and of the 
vapours passing the eqiiinoctiiils of Quenbiis; ’twas very good i’ taiih ' ” It is 
entertaining to And cornmentHtors seekuig to discover some ueatung lu Uie 
professional Jargon of such a poa^age as tins. 
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The qufntain was set, and the garlands were made, 

'TiJ pitv old custonis should ever decay ; 

And wo be to him that was horsed on a jade. 

Fur lie carried no credit away, away. 

Wc met a concert of flddle-de-dees ; 

Wu set them A cockhorse and made them play 

The witJiiing of Biillen, and l'p^\-frceB, 

And away ‘.o Tewin, away, away ! 

There was ne'er a lad in all the parish 
'1 h.it would go to the pi ‘iigh that dav ; 

But on his lore-horse liis winch he tarries, 

And away to Tewin, aw. away ' 

The butler was quick, and the ale ho did tap. 

The iiiaidenn did make the chnmhcr lull gay ; 

The serv.intg did give me n fuddling cup, 

And 1 did carry ‘t aw.iy, away. 

The smith of the town Ins liquor so took, 

Tli.it lie was persuaded that the ground look’d blue ■ 

And I dare boldly be sworn on a book. 

Such aiiiitlis as he there's but .t lew 

A posset was made, and the women did sip, 

And siinpeiing s.iid tliev could eat no more ; 

Full many a maiden was 'aid on tht lip, — 

I'll say no uiorc, hut give o'ei, (give o’er.) 


But what our fair readers will chiefly regret, is the loss of three 
declarations of love ; the first by St Clere to Matilda ; which, with 
tlie lady’s answer, occupies fittoen closely written pages of manu- 
script. That of Fit/osbome to Emma is not much shorter ; but 
die amours of Fitstalleii and Eleanor, being of a less romantic 
cast, are closed in three pages only. The three noble couples 
were married in Q,uecnlioo-Hall upon the name day, being the 
twentieth Sunday alter Easter, 'flicre is a prolix account of the 
marriage-feast, of which we can pick out the nanu's of a few dishes, 
such as peterel, crane#* sturgeon, swan, &c. Ac. with a profusion 
of wild-lowl and venison. We also see, that a suitable song was 
produced by Peretto on the oceasioii ; and that the bishop, who 
blessed the bndal beds which received the happy couples, was no 
niggard of his holy water, bestowing half a gallon upon each of 
the couches. We regret wc cannot give these curiosities to the 
reader in detail, but we hope to expose the manuscript to abler 
antiquaries, so wmii as they shall be framed and glazed by the 
ingenious artist who rendered that service to Mr Ireland’s Shak- 
speare MISS. And so, (being unable to lay aside the style to 
which our pen is habituated,) gentle reader, we bid thee heartily 
ihreweU.] 
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No. III. 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DAYS, 

UPON WHICH MR THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO FOUND 
A TALE OF FICTION. 

It 18 well known in the South that there ia little or no boxing 
at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty years ago, however, 
a far more dangerous mode of fighting, in patiiea or factions, was 
permitted in the streets of Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of 
tho police, and danger of the |)arties concerned. These parties 
were generally formed firom the quarters of the town in which 
tho combatants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence it happened 
that tlie children of the higher classes w'ore oiten pitted against 
those of the lower, each taking their side according to the resi- 
dence of their friends. So far as I recollect, however, it was 
uniningled cither with feelings of democracy, or aristocracy, or 
indeed with malice or ill-will of any kind towards the opposite 
party. In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such contests 
were, however, maintained with great vigour with atones, and 
sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, and the 
other stood their ground. Of course mischief sometimes hap- 
pened, boys are said to have been killed at these bickers, as they 
were called, and serious accidents certainly took place, as many 
contemporaries cun bear witness. 

The author’s father residing in George Square, in the southern 
side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that family, with oihers 
in tlio square, were arranged into a sort of company, to winch a 
lady of distinction presented a liandsome set of colours. Now 
this company or re^nicnt, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting the Crosscauseway, 
Bristo-street, tho Potter-row, — in short, the neighbouring sub- 
urbs. These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but hardy loons, 
who threw stones to a hair’s-breadtli, and were very rugged 
antagonists at close quarters. The skinnush sometimes lasted for 
a whole evening, until one party or the other w'as victorious, wheDf 
if ours were successful, we drove the cnemj to their quarters, and 
were usually chased back by the reinforcement of bigger lads 
who oame to thoir assistance. If, on the contrary, we were 
puraued, as was often the case, into the precincts of our square, 
we were in our turn supported by our elder brother^ domestio 
aervantsi, and similar auxiliaries. 
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It followed, from our frequent opposition to each other, that 
though not knowing the names of our enemies, we were yet wdl 
aequamtf-J witli their appearance, and liad nicknames for Uie 
most remarkable of them. One very active and spirited boy 
might be eoiisidercd as the prineipal leader m tlie cohort of the 
sniiiirbs. He was, 1 suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, 
finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair Iiair, the very picture 
of a youthful Goth. This lad was always first in the diarge, and 
last in the retreat — the Acliiilc', at once, and Aiav, of the Cross- 
caiisewajr. Il< was too fonnidiJ le to ns not to have a cognomen, 
and, like that of a knight of old, it was taken fi'om the most 
remarkable part of hia dreas, being a pair of old green livery 
breeches, winch was the principal part of his clothing ; for, like 
Peiitapoliii, according to Don Quixote’s account, Greon-Breeks, 
ns we called him, always entered the battle witli bare arms, legs, 
and fiMit. 

It fell, tliat once upon a time, when the combat was at tlio 
thickest, tins plebeian champion headed a sudden charge, so rapid 
and furious, tliat all fled before him. He was several {laces 
before his comrades, and h.id actually laid his hands on the 
patneian stiuidard, when one of our jiarty, whom some mis- 
judging friend luid intrusted witli a eoateau de ehasse, or hanger, 
inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corji-i, worthy of Ma^or 
Sturgeon himself, struck pour Green- Breeks o\ ur the head, with 
8ti<ength sufficient to cut him down. When this was seen, the 
casualty was so far beyond what had ever talccn place before, 
that both parties fled different ways, leaMiig poor Grecn-Breeks 
with liis bright hair plentifully dabbled in blood, lo the care of 
the watchman, who (honest man) took care not to know who liad 
done the mischief. The bloody hanger was Hung into one of the 
Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was swoni on aU hoiii.^ ; 
but the remorse and fbrror of the actor were beyond all bounds, 
and his apprehensions of the most dreadful character. The 
wounded hero was for a few days in the Infinnary, die case being 
only a trifling one. But though inquiry was strongly pressed on 
him, no argument could make him in(bcate||j||w person from 
whom he had received the wound, though hwlust have been 
perfectly well known to him. When he relbvered, and was 
dismissed, the author and his brotliers opened a communication 
with him, through the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, 
of whom both parties were customers, in order to tender a sub- 
sidy in name of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule 
were 1 to name it ; but sure I am, tliat the pockets of the noted 
Gfreen -Breeks never held as much money of his own. He 
declined the remittance, saying that he would not sell his blood ; 
but at the same time reprobat^ the idea of being an informer, 
which he said was e/om, i.e. base or mean. With much lugmey 
he accepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman,— 
aunt, gi^dmother, or tlie like, — with whom he lived. We did 
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not become frionfls, for tlie hich>rs were more agreeable to botli 
])ai-ties than any more pacific amusement ; hut we conducted 
them ever alter under mutual afa&urances of the highest conside- 
ration for each other. 

biu-li was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott proposed to carry 
to Can.ida, ,md imolvc in adveiitiires witli the natives and colo- 
nists of that counlry. Perhaps the youthful generosity of the 
lad will not seem so great m the ejes ot others, as to those whom 
it was the moans ot screening from severe rebuke and jiunish- 
ineiit But it seemed to tiiose concerned, to argue a nobleness 
of sentiment far he} ond the pitch of ino'-t minds ; and however 
obscurcl} the lad, wlio showe.l such a frame of noble spirit, may 
have lived or died, I cannot help being of opinion, that if fortune 
had placed him in orciimstaiiees tailing lor galhinti’y or gene- 
rosity, the man would have fulfilled the promiS'Os of tlie boy 
Long afterwards, when the story was told to iny lather, ho 
ccnsjred us severely for not telluig the truth at the time, that he 
might have attomjjicd to be of use to the young man m ciitenng 
on life. But our alarms for the consequences of the drawn 
sword, and the wound inflicted with such a weapon, were far too 
predominant at the time lor such a pitch of generosity. 

Perhaps 1 ought not to liavo inserted this school-boy tale ; but, 
besides the strong impression made by tlie mciilont at tlie time, 
tlie whole aceompaimnents of the story arc matters to me of 
solemn and •-ad rceolloctioii. Of all the little band who were con- 
cerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I can scarce recollect a 
single survivor. Some left the ranks of mimic war to die in the 
active service of their country. Many sought distant lauds to 
return no more. Cithers, dispersed in dilferent paths of life, 
“my dim eyes now seek for in vain.” Of five brothers, all 
healthy and promising, m a degree far beyond one whoso infancy 
was visited by personal iiifirimty, .sjid w hose health after tins 
period scctned long very proc*arious, I am, nevertheless, the only 
survivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to be lovod, 
who had destined this incident to bo the foundation of literary 
composition, died “before Ins day,” m a distant and foreign 
land ; and trifles KMBne an irajiortance not their own, when con- 
nected with those wilo have been loved and lost. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The plan of this edition leads me to insert in this place »me 
account of the incidents on whioli the Novel_ of Waveulky is 
founded. They have hcen already givi'n to the public^ by my 
late lamented friend, William Erskine, Esq., (afterwards Lord 
Kinncdder,) when reviewing the Tales of my Landlord for the 
Quarti'rly Review, in 1817. The particulars were derived by the 
critic from the author’s inform.ition. Afterwards they were 
published in the preface to the Chronicles of the Canongate. 
They arc now mbcrted m their proper place. 

The mutual protection afforded by Waverlcy and Talbot to 
each other, upon which the whole plot depends, is founded upon 
one of thofee anecdotes which soften the features even of civil 
war ; and os it is equally honoui-able to the memory of both 
parties," we have no hesitation to give their names at length. 
When the Highlanders, on the morning of the battle of Preston, 
1745, made their incMnorable attack on Kir John Cope’s array, a 
battery of four ficld-picces was stormed and carried by the 
Camerons and the Stewarts of Apinne. The late Alexander 
Stewart of Invemahylo was one of the foremostHn the charge, 
and observing an officer of the King’s forces, who, scorning to 
join the flight of all around, remained with his sword in his hand, 
as if determined to the very last to defend the post assigned to 
him, the Highland gentleman commanded him to surrender, and 
received for reply a thrust, which he caught in his target. The 
officer was now defenceless, and the battle-axe of a gigantic 
Highlander (the miller of Invemahyle’s mill) was uplift^ to 
da^ his brains out, when Mr Stewart with difficulty prevailed 
op him to yield. He took charge of his enemy’s pr-operty, pro- 
tected his person, and finally obtained him liberty on his parolob 
vox.. 1 . D 
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Tho officer proved to be Colonel Whitefoord, an Ayrshire 
gentleman of high character and influence, and warmly attached 
to the House of Hanover ; yet such was the confidence existing 
between these two honourable men, though of different political 
principles, that while tho civil war was raging, and straggling 
officers from the Highland army ^ere executed without mercy, 
Invemahyle hesitated not to pay his late captive a visit, as he 
returned to the Highlands to raise fresh recruits, on which occa- 
sion he spent a day or two .n Ayrshire among Colonel White- 
foord's Whig friends, as pleasantly and as good-humouredly as 
if all had been at peace around him. 

After the battle of Culloden had ruined the hopes of Charles 
Edward, and dispersed his proscribed adherents, it was Colonel 
Whitefoord’s turn to strain every nerve to obtain Mr Stewart’s 
pardon. He went to the Lord Justice Clerk, to the Lord Advo- 
cate, and to all the officers of state, and each application was 
answered by the production of a list, m which Invemahyle (as 
the good old gentleman was wont to express it) appeared “ marked 
with the sign of the beast ! ” as a subject unfit for favour or 
pardon. 

At length Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke of Cumber- 
land in person. From him, also, he received a positive refusal. 
He then limited his request, for the present, to a protection for 
Stewart’s house, wife, children, and property. This was also 
refused by the Duke ; on which Colonel Whitefoord, taking his 
commission from his bosom, laid it on the table before his Koyal 
Highness with much emotion, and asked ]'r>rmission to ; 'tire 
from the service of, a sovereign who did not know how to spare 
a vanquished enemy. The Duke was struck, and even affect'd. 
He bade the Colonel take up his commission, and granted the 
protection he required. It was issued just in time to 4plPe the 
house, com, j|pid cattle at Invemahyle from the troo^, who 
were engag^ in laying waste what it was the fasliion to call “ the 
country of the enemy.” A small encampment of soldiers was 
formed on Invemahyle’s property, which they spared while 
plundering the country around, and searching in every direction 
for the lexers of the insurrection, and for Stewart in particular. 
He was much nearer them than they suspected ; for, hidden in a 
cave, (like the Baron of Bradwardine,) he lay for many days so 
near tiie English sentinels, that he could hear their muster-roll 
caUed. His food was brought to him by one of his daughters, a 
child of eight years old, whom Mrs Stewart was under the neces- 
rit/ of intrusting with this commission ; for her own motion^ 
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and those of all her elder inmates, were closely watched. With 
ingenuity beyond her years, the child used to stray about among 
tlie soldiers, who were rather kind to her, and thus seize the 
moment when she was unobserved, and steal into the thicket, 
when she deposited whatever small store of provisions she had in 
charge, at some marked spbt, where her father might find it. 
Invernahyle supported life for several weeks by means of these 
precarious supplies ; and os he had been wounded in the battle of 
C'ulloden, the hardships which he endured w-ere aggravated by 
gi-eat bodily pam. Alter the suldiei-s had removed tlioir quarters, 
he had anotluT remarkable escape. 

As he now ventured to his own house at night, and left it in 
the morning, he was espied during the daw'ii by a party of the 
enemy, who fired at and pursued him. The fugitive being fortu- 
nate enough to escape their search, they returned to the house, 
and charged the family with harbouring one of the proscribed 
traitors. An old woman had presence of mind enough to main- 
tain that the man they had seen was the shepiierd. “ Why did 
he not stop when we called to him 1 ” said the soldier. “ He is 
as deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,” answered the ready-witted 
domestic. “ Let him be sent for directly.” The real sliophcrd 
accordingly was brought from tho hill, and as there was time to 
tutor lum by the way, he Avas as deaf when ho made his appear- 
ance, as was necessary to sustain his character. Invernah^io 
was afterwards pardoned under the Act of Indemnity. 

The author knew him well, and has often Iieaii# these circum- 
stances from his own mouth. He was a noble specimen of the 
old Highlander, far descended, gallant, courteous, and brave, 
even to chivalry. He had been out, I believe, in 1715 and 1715, 
was an active partaker in all the stirring scenes which passed in 
tlie Hi|||dands, betwixt these memorable eras ; and I have heard, 
was remarkable, among other exploits, for having ^lught a duel 
with the broadsword with tho celebrated Rob Roy MacGregor, 
at the Claehan of Balquidder. 

Invemahylo chanced to be in Edinburgh when Paul Jones 
came into tho Firlli of Forth, and though then an old man, 1 
saw him in arms, and lieard him exult, (to use his oivn words,) 
lu the prospect of " drawing his claymore once more before ho 
died.” In fact, on tliat memorable occasion, when the capital of 
Scotland was menaced by three trifling sloops or brigs, scarce 
fit to have sacked a fishing village, he was the only man who 
leemed to propose a plan of resistance. He offered to the 
magistrates, if broadswords and dirks could be obtained, to find 
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a 8 many Highlanders among the lower clafeses, as would cut olT 
any boat’s crew who might be sent into a town, full ol narrow 
and winding passages, in which they w’ere like to disperse in 
quest of plunder. I know not if his plan was attended to ; I 
rather think it seemed too hazardous to the constituted autho- 
rities, who might not, even at that time, desire to see arms in 
Higldand hands. A steady and powerful west ivind settled the 
matter, by sweeping Paul Jones and his vessels out of IliA 
Firth. 

If there is something degrading in this rec’ollection, it is not 
unpleasant to compare it with those of the last war, when Edin- 
burgh, besides regular forces and militia, furnished a volunteer 
brigade of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to the amount of six 
thousand men and upwards, which was in readiness to meet and 
repel a force of a far more formidable description, than was 
commanded by the adventurous American. Time and circum- 
stances change the character of nations, and the fate of cities ; 
and it is some pride to a Scotsman to reflect, that the independent 
and manly character of a country, willing to intrust its owm 
protection to the arms of its children, after having hcca obscured 
for half a century, has, during the course of his own lifetime, 
recovered its lustre. 

Other illustrations of Waverley will be found in the Notes at 
the foot of the pages to which they belong. Those which appeared 
too long to be 80 placed, are given at the end of tlio volume. 
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To this slif»ht attempt at a sketch f)f aiicicnt Scottish manners, 
the public have boon more fdvour.ibie than the Author diii’st 
liave hoped or I'xpcctod. He has lieard, with a mixture of 
satisfaction and huiiiiiit\, his work a^.enbed to more than one 
respectable name*. Coii'idoivtions, which seem weighty in his 
particular situation, prevent bis releasing tho'-o gentlemen troiii 
suspicion by plae.iig Ins own iidiiie ni the titlo-page ; so tliat, 
for the present j»( lea‘^t, it must leniaiu uucirtain, whether 
WAViiRjjti he the woik of a poet or a critic, a lawyer or a 
clergyman, or whether the writer, to use Mrs Maluprop's phrase, 
be, “ like Cerbenr — tlinv geiithinen at once.” The Author, as 
ho is imeoiisLioiis ol ain thing in the vvoik ili-olf (except perhaps 
its iri\olity) wliieh preients its finding an acknowledged fatlier, 
leaves it to the candour of the pubjie to choose unioiig the many 
circumstances pci iihiu’ to difJ’eiviit siluatioii'j in hie, such as may 
iiiduce lum to sup]U'’ss his name on tin* j>resent occasion, lie 
may be a writer ik'w to publication, and unw'ilhng to avow a 
character to whuli he is unaccusunned ; or be may be a hack- 
neyed author, wh(. i, a«-liamed oi too tivtjuent appearance, aud 
eniplois this iiiisti ry, as the heroine of the old comedy used her 
mask, to attract the attention of those to wliom lier face had 
become too t.imiliuv. lie may be a iiiaii of a grave professu a, 
to whom the icputation ol liomg a novel-writer might be prt'ju- 
dicial ; or he m.iy be a man of la.shu)n, to wlioin writing of any 
kind might ajipear jii'clantic. He may be too young to nssiimo 
the tharacter of an audior, or so old as to make it advi'^able to 
lay it aside. 

The Autlior of Waverley has heard it objected to tliis novel, 
that, in llie cliaracler of Callum Deg, and in the account given by 
the Baron of Dradwardine of the petty trespasses of the High- 
landers upon trilling .irticlcs of property, he has borne liard, and 
unjustly so, upon tlieir national cliaracU'r. Notluiig could be 
farther from his wish or intention. The character of Callum Beg 
is that of a spirit naturally turned to daring evil, and deteriiiined, 
hy the- cireiiin tances of his situation, to a particu'ar species of 
mischief. Those who have perused the curious Lcttei's from iit« 
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Highlands, published about 1726, will find instances of such 
atrocious characters which fell under tlio writer’s own observation, 
though it would be most unjust to consider such villains as repre- 
sentatives of the Highlanders of tliat period, any more tlian the 
murderers of Marr and Williamson can be suposed to represent 
the English of Uie present day. As for the plunder supposed to 
have been picked up by some of the insurgents in 1745, it must 
be remembered, that altliough the way of that unfortunate little 
army was neither marked by devastation nor bloodshed, but, on 
tile contrary, was orderly and quiet in a most wonderful degree, 
yet MO army marches through a country ifi a hostile manner 
without coniinitting some diqiredations ; and several to the 
extent, and of the nature, jocularly imputed to them by the Baron, 
were really laid to the charge of the Highland insurgents ; for 
wliicli many traditions, and particularly one respecting the 
Knight of the Mirror, may be quoted as good evidence.* 

• A hnmely nietncal nanativc of tlie events of the penod, which contalim 
some striking p.irlicular<i, and is still a groat favourite with the lower classes, 
gives a very correct statement of the behaviour of the mountaineers respecting 
tins same military licence , and hs the verseb are little known, and contain soma 
good sense, we venture to insert tlieiu 


The Authob’s Address to all in general. 


Now, gentle readers, I have let you ken, 
My very thoughts, from heart and pen, 
"iis needless for to cunten* 

Or jet controule. 

For there ’s not a word o 't I can men’ — 
So je must thole. 

For on both sides, some were not good ; 

I saw them muid'ring in cold blood, 

Not the gentlemen, but wild and rude. 

The baser sort, 

Who to yie wounded had no mood 
But murd’ring sport ' 

Bv’n both at Preston and Falkirk, 

That fatal night ere it grew mirk, 

Piercing ilie wounded with their durk. 
Caused many cry I 

Such pity ’s shewn from Savage and Turk 
As peace to die. 

A woe be to such hot seal, 

To smite the wounded on the flell I 
It ’s just they got such groats In kail, 

Who do the saiuo ; 

It only teaches cnieltys real 
To them again. 

1 've seen the men call’d Highland Rogues, 
With Lowland men make ihanffs a brugs. 
Sup kail and brose, and fling the cogs 
Uut at tlio dmir, 

Take cocks, liens, sheep, and hogi, 

And pay nought for. 
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I saw n Highlander, *twaa right drole, 

W'lili a string nt puddings hung on a pole. 
Wliip’d o’er Ins slioiilder, skipped like a foie. 
Caus'd Maggy bann, 

Lap o’er the midden and nudden^hole. 

And all he ran. 

Wlien clieclt’d for this, they *d often tell ye — 
Indeed her nainsell’t a tume belly; 

You’ll no gio ’t wanting bought, nor sell me ; 
Hertell will liae ’t ; 

Go tell King hliurge, and Sliordy’s Willie, 

1 '11 liae a meat. 

I saw the soldiers at Linton-bng, 

Uecausc the ni.in was not a Whig, 

Of meat and di ink le.ise not a skig. 

Within his door , 

They burnt Ins very lint and wig. 

And thump'd him sore. 

And through the Highlands they were so rude. 
As leave them neither clothes nor food, 

Then burnt their houses to conclude ; 

’Twns tit for t.it. 

How can her name U e’er be good. 

To think on that ’ 

And after all, O, shame and gnef! 

To use some worse than miird’nng thief, 
llieir very gentleman and chief, 

Unhumai.ly * 

Like Popish tortures, 1 believe, 

Hucli cruelty. 

Ev*n what was act on open stage 
At Carlisle, in the hottest rage. 

When mercy was oinpt in a cage. 

And piiy dead. 

Such cruelty approv'd by every age, 

1 sliook my head. 

So many to curse, so few to pray. 

And some aloud huzza did cry ; 

They cursed the Hebei Scots lliat day. 

As they 'd been nowt 
Brought up for slaiigliter. as that way 
Too many rowt. 

Therefore, alas ’ dear countrymen, 

O never do the like again. 

To thirst for vengeance, never ben’ 
our gun nor pa’. 

But with the Englisli e'en burrow and len*. 
Let anger fa’. 

Their boasts and bullying, not worth a louse. 
As our King ’s the best about tlio house. 

’Tis ay good to be sober and douce. 

To live m pence ; 

For many, 1 see, for being o’w crousa, 

Gets broken wse. 
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Introductory. 

The title of this work has not been chosen without tlie grave 
aj'il solid di'liheration, whidi inattci's oi unportanee demand from 
tlie prudent. J^en its first, or genir.il dcnoiiiination, was the 
result of no common researi li or selection, altlumgh, according 
to the exanijilc ot rnj predecessors, J had only to seize upon the 
most Koiuidmg and euphonic surname tliat English history or 
topogi’aphy affords, ami elect it at once as the title of my work, 
and the name of my hero. But, alas ! wlut could mj i‘eadex‘3 
luve expi'ctovl from the chiv.vlrinis epithets of Howard, Mordaunt, 
Mortimer, or Stanley, or from the softer and more sentimental 
soutids of Belinour, Btlville, Beltield, and Belgrave, but pages of 
inanity, similar to those winch have been so dinstened lor half a 
century past ’ i must modestly admit 1 am too diflideut of my 
own merit to place it in unnceesHary ojiposition to preconceived 
ai^sociations ; I have, theretore, like u maiden knight with Ins 
white shield, atsurnod for my hero, WayhiiLhi , an imcontaminated 
name, be.iring with its sound little of good or ei iJ, excepting what 
the reader sliiill hereafter be pleased to »flix to it. But my 
second or supplemental title was a matter of much more difficult 
election, since that, short os it is, may be held as picdg’iig the 
author to some .special mode of laying his scene, drawing his 
characters, and managing Ins adventures. Had 1, for example, 
announced m my frontisjnceo, “ Waverley, a T.ilc ot otluT Days,” 
must not c^ery novel reader Iiavc uiilicipated a castle scarce less 
than that of Udolpho, of which the oasturii wing hud long been 
uninhabittd, .«iid ihe keys either lost, or coieigncd to the care of 
some aged Imtlcr or houtekeeper, who^e tix-mhling eicp'i, about 
fhc middle of the second voliiiiie, were doomed to guide the hero, 
or heroine, to the ruinous precincts I Would not the owl have 
shrieked and the tucket cried in iny tcry title-page 1 and could 
it have been possible for me, with a moderate attention ivi decorum, 
to introduce any scone more lively than might be produced by 
tlie jocularity of a clowuibli but faiUilul valet, or the garrulous 
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niurrative of the heroine’s fille-de-ehambre, when rehearsing the 
stories of blood and horror which slie had heard in the servants’ 
hall ? Again, had my title borne, Waverley, a Romance from 
the German,” what head so obtuse as not to image forth a profligate 
abbot, an oppressive duke, a secret and mysterious association of 
Rosycrucians and Illuniinati, with all their properties of black 
cowls, caverns, daggers, electrical machines, trap-doors, and dark- 
lantcms ? Or if I had rather chosen to call my work a “ Senti- 
mental Tale,” would it n it have been a sufficient presage of a 
heroine with a profusion 'f auburn hair, and a harp, the soft 
solace of her solitary houi* , which she fortunately finds always 
tlie means of transporting irom castle to cottage, although she 
herself be sometimes obliged to jump out of a two-pair-of-stairs 
window, and is more than once bewildered on her journey, alone 
and on foot, without any guide but a blowzy peasant girl, whose 



gentle reader, have demanded from me a dashing sketch of the 
^hionable world, a few anecdotes of private scandal thinly 
veiled, and if lusciously painted, so much the better ? a heroine 
from Grosvenor Square, and a hero from the Barouche Club or 
the Four-in-Hand, with a set of subordinate characters from the 
elegantes of (^ueen Anne Street East, or the dashing heroes of 
the Bow-Street Office 1 I could proceed in proving the impor- 
tance of a title-page, and displaying at the same time my own 
intimate knowledge of the particular ingredients necessary to the 
composition of romances and novels of various descriptions : But 
it is enough, and I scorn to tyrannize longer over the impatience 
of my rcodor, who is doubtless already anxious to know the choice 
made by an author, so profoundly versed m the dilfereut branches 
of his art. 

By fixing, then, the date of my story Sixly Years before this 
present 1st Novemhm'y 1805, 1 w'ould have my readers under- 
stand, that they wHl meet in the following pages neitiier a 
romance of chivalry, nor a tale of modem manners ; that my 
hero will neither have iron on his shoulders, as of yore, nor on 
the heels of his boots, as is the present fashion of Bond Street ; 
and that my damsels will neither be clothed ” in purple and in 
pall,” like the Lady Alice of an old ballad, nor reduced to the 
primitive nakedness of a modem fashionable at a rout From 
this my choice of an era the understanding critic may farther 
presage, that the object of my tale is more a description of men 
^n manners. A tale of manners, to be interesting, must either 
refer to antiquity so great as to have become venerable, or it 
must bear a vivid reflection of those scenes which are pasdng 
daily before our eyeS, and are interesting from their nov^y. 
Thus the coat-of-mail of our ancestors, and the triple-fiined 
pelisse of our modem beaux, may, though for very difiTermt 
reasons, be equally fit for the array of a fictitious character ; bat 
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who, meaning the costume of liis hero to be impressive, would 
willingly attire him in the court dress of George the Second’^ 
reigu, with its no collar, large sleeves, and low pocket-holes ! 
The same may be urged, with equal trutli, of the Gotliic hall, 
which, with its darkened and tinted windows, its elevated and 
gloomy i*oof, and massive oaken table garnished with boars-head 
and rosemary, pheasants and peacocks, cranes and cygnets, lias 
an excellent cftect iii fictitious description. Much may also be 
gained by a h^ely display of a modern f£te, such as we have 
daily recorded in that part of a newspaper entitled the Mirror of 
Fashion, if we contrast tliese, or citlier of them, with the splendid 
formality of an entertainment given Sixty Years since ; and thus 
it will be readily seen how much the painter of antique or of 
fashionable manners gams over lum who dehiieatcs those of the 
lust generation. 

Considering the disadvantages inseparable from this part of my 
subject, I must be understood to have resolved to avoid them as 
much as possible, by throwing the force of my narrative upon the 
characters and pa.ssions oi the actors ; — those passions common 
to men in all stigea of sooiet} , and which have alike agitated the 
human heart, whether it throbbed under the steel corslet of the 
fifteenth century, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the blue 
frock and white dimity waistcoat of the present day.^ Upon 
tliese passions it is no doubt true that the state of manners and 
laws casts a necessary colouniig ; but the bearings, to use the 
language of lieraldry, remain the same, though the tincture may 
be not only different, but opposed in strong contradistinction. 
The wrath of our ancestors, for example, was coloured gulet ; it 
broke forth m acts of open and sanguinary violence against the 
objects of its fury. Our malignant feelings, which must seek 
gratification through more indirect channels, and undermine the 
obstacles which they cannot openly bear down, may be rather 
said to be tinctured sable. But tlie deep-ruling impulse is the 
same in botli cases ; and the proud peer, who can only rum; his 
neighbour according to law, by protracted suits, is tlie genuine 
descendant of the baron, who wrapped the castle of his competitor 
in flames, and knocked him on the head as he endeavoured to 
escape from the conflagration. |.t is from tlie great book of 
Nature, the same through a thousabid editions, whether of black- 
letter, or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that I have venturously 
essayed to read a chapter to the public. Some favourable oppor- 
tunities of contrast have been afforded me, by the state of 
society in the northern part of the island at tlie period of my 
history, and may servo at once to vary and to illustrate the 

* Alu ' that attire, reipectable and arntlemanlihe in IflOfi, or thereabouti, ii 
now a« antiquated aa tlie Aiitlior of Wnverley liai bimielf become linca ttiat 
period! The reader of fasiilon mil please to Ml up the costume with an 
embroidered waistcoat of purpla velvet or silk, and a coat of whatever ooloor he 

pleaiea 
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moral lessons, which I would willingly consider as the most 
important part of iny plan ; although I am sensible how short 
tliose will fdl of their aim, if I shall bo found unable to mix them 
witli amusement, — a task not quite so easy in this critical genera- 
tion as it was " &xty Years since.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Warerlcy-llonour. — A Retrospect. 

It is, tlien, sixty years since Edward Waverley, the hero of 
the following pages, took leave of his family, to join the regiment 
of dragoons in which he had lately obtained a commission. It 
was a melancholy day at Waverley-Honour when the young 
officer pai'tcd with Sir Evorard, tlie affectionate old uncle to 
whose title and estate he was presumptive heir. 

A difiercnce in political opinions had early separated the 
Baronet from his younger brother Richard Waverley, the father 
of our hero. Sir Everai'd had inherited from his sires the whole 
tram of Tory or Iligli-chureh predilections and prejudices, which 
had distinguished tlie hou.se of Waverley since the Great Civil 
War. Richard, on the contrary, who was ten years younger, 
beheld hilnself born to the fortune of a second brother, and 
anticipated neither dignity nor entertainment m sustaining the 
(haracter of W'lll Wimble. He saw early, that to succeed in the 
race of life, it was necessary he should carry as little weight as 
possible. Painters talk of tlie difficulty of expressing the existence 
of compound passions in the same features at the same moment : 
It would bo no less difficult for the moralist to aiuvlyze the mixed 
motives which unite to form the impulse ol our actions. Richard 
Waverley read and satmiied himself from history and ooimd 
argument that, in tjie words of the old song, 

Passive oliwlience was a jest, 

And psli in ' W.18 nuii-resibtaiire , 

yet reason would have probably been unable to combat and 
remove hereditary prejudice could Richard have anticipated that 
Ills elder brother, Sir Everard, taking to heart an early disap- 
pointment, would have remained a bachelor at seventy -two. The 
prospect of succession, however rc'moto, might in that case have 
led him to endure dragging through the greater part of his life as 
** Master Richard at the Hall, the baronet’s brother,” in the hope 
that ere its conclusion lie should be distinguished as Sir Richard 
Waverley of Waverley-Honour, successor to a princely estate, and 
to extended political Connections as bead of the county interest ui 
the shire where it lay. But tliis was a consummation of thin^ 
not to be expected at Richard’s outset, when Sir Everard was m 
the prime oi life, and certam to he an acceptable suitor in almost 
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any family, whether wealth or beauty should be the object of his 
pursuit, and wlicn, indeed, liis speedy marriage was a report 
which regularly amused tlie neighbourhood once a-year. Ilia 
younger brother saw no practicable road to independence save 
that ot relying upon his own exertions, and adopting a political 
creed more consonant both to reason and his own interest than 
the hereditary faith of Sir JEverard in High-church and in the 
house of Stewait. Ho therefore read hm recantation at the 
beginning of his career, and entered life as an avowed Whig, 
and friend of the Hanover succession. 

The ministry of (leorge tlie First’s time were prudently 
anxious to diminish the phalanx of opposition. Tlie Tory 
nobihty, depemhng for their reflected lustre upon the sunshine 
of a court, had for some time been gradually reconciling them- 
ftclvcs’ to the new dynasty. But the wealthy country gentlemen 
of England, a rank which retained, with much of ancient manners 
and primitive integrity, a great proportion of obstinate and 
unyielding prejudice, stood aloof in liaughty ami sullen opposi- 
tion, and east many a look of mingled regret and hope to Bois Ic 
Due, Avignon, and Italy.* The accession of the near relation of 
one of those stt‘ady and inflexible opponents was considered as a 
im^aus of bringing over more converts, and therefore Richard 
Waverley met with a share of ministerial favour, more than pro- 
portioned to his talents or his political importance. It was, how- 
ever, discovered that he had respectable talents for public busi- 
ness, aud the first admittance to me minister’s levee being nego- 
tiated, his success became rapid. Sir Everaxd learned from the 
public News-Letter, first, that Richard Waverley, Esquire, was 
returned for the ministerial borough of Barterfaith ; next, that 
Richard Waverley, E.sqiiire, had taken a distinguished part in 
the debate upon ^ic Excise bill in the support of government ; 
and, lastly, tliat Richard Waverley, Esquire, had been honoured 
with a seat at one of those boards, where the pleasure of serving 
the country is combined with other important gratifications, 
which, to render them tlie more acceptable, occur regularly once 
a- quarter. 

Altliough these events followed each otlier so closely tliat tlie 
sagacity of the editor of a modem newspaper would have pre- 
saged the two last even while he announced the first, yet they 
came upon Sir Everard gradually, and drop by drop, as it were, 
distilled through the cool and procrastinating alembic of Dyer’s 
Weekly Letter.” f For it may be observed in passing, that 

* Where the Chevalier Saint George, or, as he was termed, the Old Pre- 
tender, held Ills exiled court, as Ills situation compelled him to stiift bis place of 
restdenesk 

t liOOS^the oracle of the conntiy gentlemen of the high Tory party. The 
ancient Pfews-Lctter was written in manuscript and copied hy clerks, who 
addressed thd copies to the subscribers. The jwlitician by whom they were 
enmplied piohed up his intelligence at Coffes-lioaies, and often pleaded for an 
additional gratuity, In oonrideratlon of the extra expense attaclied to frequenting 
SMli places (rffiisnlooable resort 
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instead of those mail-coaches, by means of which every mechanic 
at his six-penny club may nightly Icam from twenty contradic. 
toiy channels tlie yesterday’s news of the capital, a weekly post 
brought, in those days, to Waverley-Honour, a Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, wiiich, after it had gratified Sir E^erard’s curiosity, his 
sister’s, and that of his aged butler, was regularly transferred 
from the Hall to the Rectory, from the Rectory to Squire Stubbs’s 
at the Grange, from the Squire to the Baronet’s steward at his 
neat white house on the heath, from the steward to the bailiff, 
and from him through a huge circle of honest dames and gaffers, 
by whose hard and horny 1 ..nds it was generally worn to pieces 
in about a month after its arrival. 

This slow succession of intelligence was of some advantage to 
Richard Waverloy in the case before us ; for, had the sum-total 
of his enormities reached the ears of Sir Everard at once, there 
can be no doubt that the new commissioner would have had little 
reason to pique himself on the success of his politics. The 
Baronet, although the mildest of human beings, was not without 
sensitive points in his character ; his brother’s conduct had 
wounded tliese deeply ; the Waverley estate was fettered by no 
entail, (for it had never entoi’ed into the head of any of its former 
possessors that one of their progeny could be guilty of the atro- 
cities laid by Dyer’s Letter to the door of Richard,) and if it had, 
the marriage of the proprietor might have been fatal to a colla- 
teral heir. These viirious ideas floated through the brain of Sii* 
Everard, without, however, producing any determined con- 
clusion. 

He examined the tree of Iiis genealogy, which, emblazoned 
with many an emblematic mark of honour and heroic achieve- 
ment, hung upon the well-vamished wainscot of his hall. The 
nearest descendants of Sir Hildebrand Waverley, failing tlio^ of 
his eldest son Wilfred, of whom Sir Eveiard and his bt other 
were the only representatives, were, as this honoured register 
informed him, (and, indeed, as he himself well knew,) the 
Waverieys of Highley Park, com. Hants ; with whom the mam 
branch, or rather stock, of the house had renounced all connec- 
tion, since the great law-suit in 1670. 

This degenerate scion had committed a farther offence against 
the head and source of their gentility, by the intermarriage of 
tlieir represcntatii^e with Judith, heiress of Oliver Bradshawc, of 
Highley Park, whose arms, the same with those of Bradshawe 
the regicide, they had quartered with the ancient coat of 
Waverley. These offences, however, had vanished from Sir 
Everard’s recollection in the heat of his resentment ; and had 
Lawyer Clippurse, for whom his groom was despatched express, 
arrived but an hour earlier, he might have had the benefit 
drawing a new settlement of the lordship and manor of Waverley- 
Honour, with aU its dependencies. But an hour of eool reflec-^ <' 
tien is a great matter, when employed in weighing the compara- ^ 
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live evil of two measures, to neither of which we are internally 
partial. Lawyer Chppurse found his patron involved in a deep 
study, wliich he was too respectful to disturb, otherwise than by 

E roducjng liis paper and leathern ink-case, as prepared to minute 
is honour’s commands. Even this slight manoeuvre was em- 
barrassing to Sir Everard, who felt it as a reproach to his inde- 
cision. He looked at the attorney witli somo desire to issue his 
fiat, when the sun, emerging from behind a cloud, poured at once 
its chequered light through tlie stained window of tlie gloomy 
cabinet in which they were seated. The Baronet’s eye, as he 
raised it to the splendour, fell right upon the central scutcheon, 
impressed with the same device whitli his ancestor was said to 
have borne in the field of Hasting.^ ; three ermines passant, 
argent, in a field azure, with its appropriate motto. Sans taehe. 
“ May bur name rather perish,” exclaimed Sir Everard, “ than 
that ancient and loyal symbol should be blended with the disho- 
noured insignia of a traitorous Roundhead 1 ” 

All this was the effect of the glimpse of a sun-beam, just suffi- 
cient to light Lawyer Chppurse to mend bis pen. Tlie pen was 
mended in vain. The attorney was dismissed, with directions to 
hold him.self in readiness on the first summons. 

Tlie apparition of Lawyer Chppurse at the Hall occasioned 
much speculation in that portion of the world to which Waverlcy- 
Honour formed the centre. But the more pidieious politicians of 
this microcosm augured yet worse consequences to Richard 
Waverley from a movement which shortly followed his apostacy. 
This was no less than an excursion of the Baronet in his coach- 
and-six, with four attendants in rich livenes, to make a visit of 
some duration to a noble peer on the confines of the shire, of 
untainted descent, steady Tory principles, and the happy fatlier 
of SIX uninarrii'd and accomplished d.iughters. 

Sir Everard's r*ception in this family was, as it may be easily 
conceived, sufliciontly favourable ; but of the six young ladies, 
his taste unfortunately deterniiiicd him in favour of Lady Emily, 
the youngest, who received hts attentions with an embarrassment, 
which shewed, at once, that she durst not decline them, and that 
they afforded her any thing but pleasure. 

Sir Everard could not but perceive something uncommon in 
the restrained emotions which tlio young lady testified at the 
advances he hazarded ; but, assured by the prudent Counteaa 
that they were the natural effects of a retired education, tlie 
sacrifice might have been completed, as doubilcss has happened 
in many similar instances, had it not been for the courage of an 
older sister, who revealed to the wealthy suitor that Lady Emily’s 
affections were fixed upon a young soldier of fortune, a near 
relation of her own. Sir l'>erard manifested great emotion on 
receiving this intelligence, which was confirmed to him, in a 
irivate intorview, by tlie young lady lierself, although under the 
qwtot dreadful apprehensions of her Other’s Judiguafion. 
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Honour and generosity were hereditary attributes of the house 
of Waverley. With a grace and delicacy worthy the licro of a 
romance, Sir Everard withdrew hia claim to the hand of Lady 
EmMy. He had even, before leaving Blandeville Castle, tho 
address to extort from her father a consent to her muon with 
the object of her choice. What arguments he ased on tins point 
cannot ox<ictly be known, for Sir Everard was never supposed 
strong 111 the powers of persuasion ; but the young oflicer, imme- 
diately after this transaction, rose in tho army with a r.ipidity far 
surpassing the usual pac<' of uiipatronizcd professional merit, 
although, to outward appeu'^ance, that was all he had to depend 
upon. 

Tho shock which Sir Everard encountered upon this occasion, 
altliough diminished by the consciousness of having acted virtu- 
ously and generously, had its effect upon his future life. Elis re- 
solution of marriage had been adopted in a fit of indignation ; 
tlie labour of courtship did not quite suit the dignified indolence 
of his babies ; he had but just escaped the risk of marrying a 
woman who could never love him, and his pride could not he 
greatly flattered by the temiination of his amour, even if his 
heart had not suffered. The result of tho whole matter was his 
return to Waverley-IIonour without any transfer of his aflec- 
tions, notwithstanding the sighs and languishments of tho fair 
tell-tale, who had revealed, in mere sisterly affection, the secret 
of Lady Emily’s attachment, and m despite of the nods, winks, 
and innuendoes of the officious lady mother, and the grave eulo- 
giuras which the Earl pronounced successively on the prudence, 
and good sense, and admirable dispositions, of his first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth daughters. The memory of his uasuc- 
cessfiil amour was with Sir Everard, as witli man} more of his 
temper, at once shy, proud, sensitive, and indolent, a beacon 
against exposing huiiself to similar mortification, pain, a..d fruit- 
less exertion for the time to come. Ele continued to live at 
Waverley-Honour in the style of an old English gentleman, of 
on ancient descent and opulent fortune. His sister. Miss 
Rachel Waverley, presided at his table ; and they became, by 
degrees, an old bachelor and an ancient maiden lady, the gentlest 
and kindest of the votaries of celibacy. 

The vehemence of Sir Everard’s resentment against his brother 
was but short-lived ; yet his dislike to the Whig and the place- 
man, though unable to stimulate him to resume any active 
measnres prejudicial to Richard’s interest in tlie succession to 
the family estate, continued to maintain the coldness between 
them. Richard knew enough of the world, and of his brother’s 
temper, to believe Aat by any ill-considered or precipitate 
advances on his part, he might turn passive dislike into a mcov 
active principle. It waa accident, therefore, wludi at len^ 
oooaatoned a renewal of their intercourse. Richard had mantad 
a young woman of rank, by whose family interest and private 
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fortune he hoped to advance his career. In her right, he became 
possessor of a manor of some value, at the distanco of a few miles 
from Waverley-Honour. 

Little Edward, the hero of our tale, then in his fifth year, was 
their only child. It chanced tliat the infant with his maid had 
strayed one morning , to a mile’s distance from the avenue of 
Brere-wood Lodge, his father’s seat. Their attention was 
attracted by a carriage drawn by six stately long-tailed black 
liorses, and with as much carving and gilding as would have done 
honour to my lord mayor’s. It was waiting for the owner, who 
was at a little distance inspecting the progress of a half-built 
farm-house. I know not whether the boy’s nurse had been a 
Welsh or a Scots-woman, or in what manner he associated a 
shield, emblazoned with three crimnes with the idea of personal 
property, but he no sooner beheld this family emblem, than he 
stoutly determined on vindicating his right to the splendid vehicle 
on which it was displayed. The Baronet arrived while the boy’s 
maid was in vain endeavouring to make him desist irom his 
determination to appropriate the gilded coach-and-six. The 
rencontre was at a happy moment for Edward, as his uncle had 
boon just eyeing wisttully, with soinethmg of a feeling like envy, 
the chubby boys of the stout yeoman whose mansion was building 
by his direction. In tlie round-faced rosy cherub before him, 
bearing his eye and his name, and vindicating a hereditary title 
to his iamily, aficction, and patronage, by means of a tie which 
Sir Everard held as sacred a-s either Garter or Bluc-mantle, 
Providence seemed to have granted to him the very object best 
calculated to fill up the void in his hopes and affections. Sir 
Everard returned to Waverley-Hall upon a led horse, which was 
kept in readiness for him, while the child and his attendant were 
sent home in the carriage to Brere-wood Lodge, with such a 
message as opened to Richard Waverley a door of reconciliation 
with his elder brother. 

Their intercourse, however, though thus renewed, continued to 
be rather formal and civil, than partaking of brotherly cordiality ; 
yet it was sufficient to tlie wishes of both parties. Sir Everard 
obtained, in the frequent society of his little nephew, something 
on which his hereditary pride might foimd the anticipated plea- 
sure of a continuation of his lineage, and where his kind and 
gentle affections could at the same time fully exercise themselves. 
Fur Richard Waverley, he beheld in the growing attachment 
between the uncle and nephew die means of securing his son’s, if 
not his own, succession to tlie hereditary estate, which he felt 
would be rather endangered than promoted by any attempt on 
his own part toivards a closer intimacy witii a man of Sir 
Everard’s habits and opinions. 

Thus, by a sort of tacit compromise, little Edward was per- 
mitted to pass the greater port of the year at tiie Hall, and 
Appeared to stand in the same intimate relation to both 

VOL. I. s 
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although their mutual intercour-se was otlierwise limited to formal 
messages, and more formal visits. The eclucation of the youth 
was regulated alternately by the taste and opinions of his micle 
and of his father. But more of this in a siibsei^uent chapter. 


CHAPTER 111. 

ICflueatUm. 

Thr ediUMtion of our hero, J.dward Waverh'y, was of a nature 
somewlut desultory. In infancy, his health suffered, or was 
supposed to niffer, (which is quite the siuiie thing,) by the air 
of London. As soon, tliendbro, as olHi lal duties, attendance on 
Parliament, or the prosecution of anv of his plans of interest or 
ambition, called his father to town, which was lus usual residence 
for eight months in the year, Edward was transferred to Waver- 
ley- Honour, and ex[)erionced a totil change of instructors and of 
lessons, as well as of residence. This iiiiglit have been remedied, 
had Ins father placed him under the Mipenntendence of a perma- 
nent tutor. But he considered that one of hi.s choosing would 
probably have boon unaccept ible at Waverloy-Honour, and that 
such a selection as Sir Evorard might have made, were the 
matter left to him, would have burdenerl him with a di«agreeable 
inmate, if not a political spy, in Ins family. He, therefore, pre- 
vailed upon Iiis private secretary, a young man of taste and 
accomplishments, to bestow an lioiir or two on Edward’s educa- 
tion wliilo at Ilrere-wood Lodge, and left Ins uncle answerable 
for his improvement ni literature while an inmate at die Hall. 

This was III some degree respectably provided for. Sir Ever- 
ard’s chaplain, an Oxonian, who liad lost his fcllovvshij. for 
declining to take the oaths at the accession of 'ieorge I., was not 
only an excellent cRissieal scholar, but rta jonablv skilled in 
science, and master of most modern languages. lit was, how 
ever, old and iiidulgimt, and the recurring mtcnregiium, during 
which Edward was entirely freed from Jiis disci phut', occasioned 
such a wlaxatiou of authority, that the youth was permitted, in 
a great measure, to learn aa he pleased, what he pleased, and 
when he pleased. Tins slackness of rule might liave been 
ruinous to a boy of slow understanding, wdio, fccl'iig labour in the 
acquisition of knowledge, would have altogether neglected it, 
save for the command of a task-master ; and it might have proved 
equally dangerous to a youth whose animal spirits were more 
powerful than his imagination or his feelings, and w'hom tile 
irresistible iiiHiience o^ Alma would have engaged in field-sports 
from morning till night. But die cliaracter of Edward Waverley 
was remote from either of these. His powers of apprehensioa 
were so uncommonly quick, as almost to resemble intuidon, and 
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the chief care of liis preceptor wjw to prevent him, aa a sports- 
man would phrase it, from overrunning his game, that is, from 
acquiring his knowledge in a slight, flimsy, and inadequate 
manner. And here the instructor had to combat another pro- 
pensity too often united with brilliancy of fancy and vivacity of 
talent, — that indolence, namely, of disposition, which can only be 
stirred by some strong motive of g]Mtifi(ation,and which renounces 
study as soon as curiosity is gratified, the pleasure of conquering 
the first difhculties exhausted, and the novelty of pursuit at an 
end. Edwai’d would throw Inmsidf with spirit upon any classical 
autlior of which his preceptor proposed the [>crus;il, make him- 
self master of the st) le so far as to understand the story, and, if 
tliat pleased or iiitere'-ted him, lie finished the volume. Hut it 
was m vain to attciniit fixing his attention on critical distinctions 
of philology, upon the differeiico of uhoin, the heaqty of felicitous 
expression, or tlie artificial comhi nations of syntax. “ I can read 
and understand a Latin author,” said v.miig Edward, w'lth the 
self-confidence and rash reasoning of filteen, “ and Scaliger or 
Ueiitlcy could not do much more. ’ Alas ' while he w’;is thus 
permitted to nud only for the gratification of liis amusement, he 
foresaw not that ho was losing for ever the opportunity of 
acquiring habits of firm and ashiduous application, of gaining the 
art of controlling, directing, and concentrating the powers of his 
mind for earnest investigation, — an art farnioie essential tlian 
even that intimate acquaiiitauce with clasbical learning which is 
tlie primary object of study. 

I am aw^are I may be liere remmdetl of the necessity of render- 
ing instruction agrectiblo to youth, and of Ta&so's infusion of 
honey into the inediciiie prepared for a child ; but an age in 
winch childi'en are Uuglit tlie driest doctrines by the insinuating 
method of insti-iictive games, luis little reason to dread the conse- 
quences of study being rendered too serious or severe. The 
history of Engl.ind is now reduced to a game at cards, — tlie pro- 
blems of niatlicmatics to puzzles and riddles, — and the doctrines 
of arithmetic may, we aic assured, bo buflicicntly acquired, by 
spending a few hours a-week at a new’ and complicated edition of 
the lioyal Game of the (Joose. There wants but one step farther, 
and the Creed and Ten Commandments may be taught in the 
same manner, without the necessity of the grave face, deliberate 
tone of recital, and devout attention, Intlierto exacted fixim the 
well-governed childhood of tins realm. It may, m the meantime, 
be subject of serious consideration, whether those who are accus- 
tomed only to acquire instruction through the medium of amuse- 
ment, may not be brought to reject that which approaches under 
tlio aspect of study ; whether those who learn history by the 
cards, may not be led to prefer the means to the end ; and 
wbetlier, were we to teach religion in the way of sport, our pupils 
may not tliereby be gradually induced to make sport of tlipir 
religion. To our yoiuig hero, who was permitted to seek his 
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instruction only according to tiie bent of his own mind, and who, 
of consequence, only sought it so lung as it afforded him amuse- 
ment, the indulgence of his tutors was attended with evil conse- 
quences, which long continued to influence his character, happi- 
ness, and utility. 

Edward’s power of inmjpnation and love of literature, although 
the former was vivid, and the later ardent, were so far from 
affording a remedy to this peculiar evil, that they rather in- 
flamed and increased its violence. The library at Waverley- 
Honour, a largo Gotliic room, with double arches and a gallery, 
contained such a miscellaneous end extensive collection of volumes 
as had been assembled together, during tlie course of two hundred 
years, by a family which had been always wealthy, and inclined, 
of course, as a mark of splendour, to furnish their shelves with 
the current literature of tlie day, without much scrutiny, or 
nicety of discrimination. Throughout this ample realm Edward 
was permitted to roam at large. His tutor had his own studies ; 
and church polities and controversial divinity, together with a 
lovo of learned ease, though they did not withdraw his attention 
at stated times from the progress of his patron’s presumptive 
heir, induced him readily to grasp at any apology for not ex- 
tending a strict and regulated survey towards his general studies. 
Sir Everard had never been himself a student, and, like his sister 
Miss llachcl Waverley, held the common doctrine, that idleness 
is incompatible witli reading of any kind, and that the mere 
tracing the alphabetical characters with the eye, is m itself a 
useful and mentonous task, without scrupulously considering 
what ideas or doctrines they may happen to convey. With a 
desire of amusement, therefore, which better discipline might 
soon have converted into a thirst for knowledge, young Waverley 
drove througli the sea of books, like a vessel without a pilot c a 
rudder. Nothing perhaps increases by indulgt nee more than a 
desultory habit of reading, especially under such opportunities of 
gratifying it. 1 behave one reason why such numerous instances 
of erudition occur among the luwer ranks is, that, with the same 
powers of mind, the poor student is limited to a narrow circle for 
indulging his passion for books, and must necessarily make him- 
self master of the few ho possesses ere he can acquire more. 
Edward, on the contrary, like the epicure who only deigned to 
take a single morstd from the sunny side of a peach, read no 
volume a moment after it ceased to excite his curiosity, or inte- 
rest ; and it necessarily happened, that tlie habit of seeking only 
this sort of gratification rendered it daily more difficult of attain- 
ment, till tlie passion for reading, like other strong appetites, pro- 
duced by indulgence a sort of satiety. 

Ere he attained this indifference, however, he had read, and 
stored in a memory of uncommon tenacity, mudh carious, though 
ill-arranged and miscellaneous information. In English literatim 
lie was master of Shakespeare and Milton, of our earlier dramatio 
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authors, of many picturesque and interesting passages from our 
old historical chronicles^ and was particularly well acquainted 
witli Spenser, Drayton, and other poets who have exercised 
themselves on romantic fiction, of all tliemes the most fascinating 
to a youthful imagination, before the passions have roused thein> 
selves, and demand poetry of a more sentimental description. In 
this respect his acquaintance with Italian opened him yet a wider 
range. He had penised the numerous romantic poems, which, 
from the days of Dulci, have been a favourite exercise of the wits 
of Italy, and had sought gratification in the numerous collections 
of novelle, which were brought forth by the genius of tliat elegant 
though luxurious nation, m emulation of the Decameron, lu 
classical literature, Waverley had made the uaiul progress, and 
read the usual authors ; and the French had afforded him an 
almost exhauatless collection of memoirs, scarcely more faitliful 
than romances, and of romances so well written as hardly to be 
distinguished troin memoirs. The splendid pages of Froissart, 
with his heart-stirring and eye-dazzlmg descriptions of war and 
of tournaments, were among his chief favourites ; and from those 
of Brantome and De la None he learned to compare the wild and 
loose yet superstitious character of the nobles of tlio League, witli 
the stera, rigid, and sometimes turbulent disposition of the 
Huguenot party. The Spanish had contributed to lus stock of 
chivalrous and romantic lore. The earlier literature ot the 
northern nations did not escape the study of one who read rather 
to awaken the imagination than to benefit tho understanding. 
And yet, knowing much that is known but to few, Edward 
Waverley might justly be considered as ignorant, since he knew 
little of what adds dignity to man, and qualifies him to support 
and adorn an elevated situation in society. 

The occasional attention of his parents might indeed have 
been of service, to prevent the dissipation of mind incidental to 
such a desultory course of reading. But his mother died in tlie 
seventh year after tho reconciliation between the brothers, and 
Kichard Waverley himself, who, after this event, resided more 
constantly in London, was too much interested in his own plans 
of wealth and ambition, to notice more respecting Edward, than 
that he was of a very bookish turn, and probably destined to be 
a bishop. If he could have discovered, and analyzed his son’s 
waking dreams, he would have formed a very different con- 
ohision. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CasUe-BuUding. 

I BATE already hinted, that the dainty, squeamish, and fasti- 
dious taste acquired by a surfeit of idle reading, had not only 
rendered our hero unfit for serious and sober study, but had 
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even disgusted him in some degree with that in which he had 
hitherto indulged. 

He was in his sixteenth year, when his habits of abstraction 
and love of solitude, became so much marked, as to excite Sir 
Everard’s affectionate apprehension. He tried tf) counterbalance 
tliesc propensities, by engaging his nephew in field-sports, which 
had been the chuif pleasure of his own youthful days. But 
although Edward eagerly carried the gun for one season, yet 
when practice had given him tome dexterity, the pastime ceased 
to afford him ainiiscrnont. 

In the succeeding spring, the perusal of old Isaac Walton’s 
fascinating volume determined Edward to become “ a brother of 
the angle.” But of all diversions winch ingenuity ever devised 
for the relief of idleness, fishing is the worst qualified to amuse a 
man who is at once indolent and impatient ; and our hero’s rod 
was speedily flung aside. Society and example, which, more 
than any other motives, master and sway the natural bent of our 
passions, might have had their usual effect upon the youthful 
visionary. But the neighbourhood was thinly inhabited, and the 
home-bred young squires whom it afforded, were not of a class 
fit to form Edward’s usual companions, far loss to excite him to 
emulation in the practice of those pastimes which composed the 
senous business of their hies. 

There were a few other youths of better education, and a more 
liberal character, but from their society also our hero was in 
some degree excluded. Sir Everard had, upon the death of 
Queen Anne, resigned his scat in Parliament, and, as his age 
increased and the number of his contemporaries diminished, had 
gradually withdrawn hiinmdf from society ; so that wiion, upon 
any particular occasion, Edwui’d mingled with accomplished and 
well-educated young men of Ins own rank and expectations, iie 
felt an inferiority m their company, not so niucji from deficiency 
of information, as from the want of the skill to command and to 
arrange that which he posses»-c<l. A deep and increasing sensi- 
bility added to this dislike of society. Tiie idea of having com- 
mitted the slightest solecism in politeness, wiiether real or 
imaginary, was agony to him ; for perhaps even guilt itself does 
not impose upon sonic minds so keen a sense of shame and 
remorse, as a modest, sensitive, and inexpci ienced youth feels 
from the conscioubiicss of haviug neglected etiquette, or excited 
ridicule. Where we arc not at ease, we cannot be happy ; and 
therefore it is not surprising, tliat Edward Wa>crley supposed that 
be disliked and was unfitted for society, merely because he had 
not yet acquired the habit of living in it with ease and comfort, 
and of reciprocally giving and receiving pleasure. 

The hours lie spent with his uncle and aunt were exhausted in 
honing to the olt-repeatcd tale of narrative old ngfi. Yet even 
there his imagination, the predominant faculty of nis mind, was 
frequently excited. Family tradition and genealogical history, 
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upon which much of Sir Everard’s discourse turned, is the very 
revcTne of aiiiLer, v\liiLii, U'-clt a \aluahlo suhbtante, UMially 
includes tiics, t traw**, sind other (rifles; whcieas tlioc studies, 
being lheinsel\e» insigii’hcant and trilling, do n«\ertlielcs8 serve 
to perpetuate u gri^at deal oi wlut is rare did valuable in ancient 
manners, and to record many (iirnms and nnnuli' lacts which 
could have been j'refceivcd and convoy d through no other 
medium. It, thtreiore, Kdward Wavtili'v yiiwied at (inies over 
Uie dry dedmtK.u ot Iii^ hue of aiuc'-tois, with their various 
interniaiTi<iec‘«, and iniMirdK d<pie<ati>d the loiimr^idess and 
protracted aceur.ii v with wliuh tlio woith> Sir Everaid rchc.irscd 
the various <legreesof propiiK|Uilv h«'twtcii tiio lioii^e of W.ivorley- 
llonour and tlie doiiglil^v baron-., knights, .ml stjinit's, to whom 
they stood .illu'd ; it (luawithsUiiding Ins obligations to the three 
ermines passant) lie soiiietiiiies ciiisod in his heart the jargon of 
heraldry, its gnlluis, its iiioldwarps, its w^venis, and its dragons, 
with all the bitteiiiess ot Hotspur hiniMdf, tliere were uionients 
when tliese coiiiniuiiicatioiis mtcrested his lanc^ and rewarded his 
attention. 

The deeds of Wilibort of Waverlc^ ui the Holy Jjand, his long 
absence and perilous adventures, lus sujipo‘-ed death, and Ins 
return on the evonmg wIk-ii the I etrotlied oi Ins heart h.id wedded 
tile hero wdio had protected her Iroiii insult and oppression duiing 
lus absence ; the geinuot ny with vvhn li the ( ru'-uder n'lijiijiuslu'd 
his claims, and suuglit in a ncighhotiiing eloi^-tur that pcaci* which 
passetli not away to tlieso and snnlar tiles he would luMrken 
till his heart glowed and Ins eye glistened Nor was he less 
affected, wlien his aunt, Mr^ Iticliol, n.irratcd tlie siiflerings and 
fortitude of l«oly Alue W'avcrloy during the Great Civil War. 
The benevolent leatures oi the venerable '-p’lister kindled into 
more majestic < xpiessioii, as slie told how ('!■ nles li.ul, alter the 
field of Woree-ter, touud a d.iy'’b ivluge at W .iv erlcy-llononr, and 
how, w'hen a troop of cavalry were apjiroai lung to seaicli tlie 
mansion, Lady Alice disiiiibsed her youngest son witli a handful of 
domestics, charging tlicm to make good with ihoir lives an hour’s 
diversion, that the king might have that spai c for eseaiic. “ And, 
God help her,” would Airs llaJiel conliime, h\ing her eyes upon 
the heroine's portrait as she sjioke, “lull dearly did she purchase 
tlie safety (if her prince with the hie ol her darling child. They 
brought hull here a prisoner, mortally woiiudcd ; and you may 
trace die drops of his blood from the gie.it hail dour along 
tho little gallery, and up to the "^aloon, where they laid Imn down 
to die at hts mother’s Icct. Hut du re w.ts comfort exchanged 
between them ; for he knew, from the glaiuc ot his mother’b eye, 
diat die purpose ot his desperate defence v.as attained. Ah ! I 
remember,” sJie continued, “ I remcinber wtdl u> have seen one 
that knew and loved him. Miss Lucy St Aubin lived and died a 


• See Note A. The CrusaderU ulum. 
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maid for his sake, though one of the most beautiful and wealthy 
matches in this country ; all the world ran after her, but she 
wore widow’s mourning ail her life for poor William, for tliey 

were betrothed tliough not married, and died in I cannot 

think of the date ; hut I remember, in the November of tliat very 
year, when she found herself sinking, she desired to be brought 
to Waverley- Honour once more, and visited all the places wliere 
she had been with my grand-uncle, and caused the carpets to lie 
raised that she might trace tlie mipression of liis blood, and if 
tears could have washed it out, it had not been there now ; for 
tliere was not a dry eye in the jiousc. You would have thought, 
Edward, tliat the very trees mourned for her, for their leaves 
dropt around her without a gust of wind ; and, indeed, she looked 
like one tliat would never see them green again.” 

From such legends our hero would steal away to indulge tho 
fancies they excited. In tlie comer of the large and sombre 
library, with no other light than was afforded by the decaying 
brands on its ponderous and ample hearth, he would exercise lor 
hours that internal sorcery, by which past, or imaginary events 
are presented in action, as it were, to the eye of the muser. Then 
arose in long and fair array the splendour of the bridal feast at 
Waverle} -Castle ; tlio tall and emaciated fonn of its real lord, as 
lie stood in hia pilgrim’s weeds, an unnoticed spectator of the 
festivities of liis supposed heir and intended bnde ; tlie electrical 
shock occasioned by the discovery ; tlie springing of tho vassals to 
arins ; the astonishment of the bridegroom ; tho terror and eoii- 
fusion of the bride ; the agony with which Wihbcrt observed, that 
her heart as well as consent was in these nuptials ; the air of 
dignity, yet of deep feeling with which he liung down tho half- 
drawn sword, and turned away for over from tho house of his 
ancestors. Then w’ould he change the scene, ai.d lancy would at 
his wish repiobciit Aunt Ilachel's tragedy. Ho saw the La/ly 
Waverley seated in her bower, her ear strained to every sound, 
her heart throbbing with double agony, now listemiig to the 
decaying echo of the hoofs of the king’s horse, and when that had 
died away, hearing in every breeze uiat shook tlie trees of the 
park, the noise of the remote skirmish. A distant sound is heard 
like the rushing of a swoln stream ; it comes nearer, and Edward 
CAU plainly distinguish the galloping of horses, the cries and shouts 
of men, with stramling pistol-shots between, rolling forwards to 
the haU. The lady starts up — a ternfied menial rushes in — but 
why pursue such a description 1 

As living in this ideal world became daily more delectable to 
our hero, interruption was disagreeable in proportion. The 
extensive domain that sarrounded the Hall, which, far exceeding 
the dimensions of a park, was usually termed Waverley>C3u4»» 
had originally been forest ground, and still, though broken by 
extensive glades, in wdiich the young deer were sporting, retained 
its pristine and savage character. It was traversed by looed 
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avenueS) in many places half grown up with brush-wood, where 
the beauties of former days used to take their stand to see the 
stag coursed witi\ grey-hounds, or to gain an aim at liim with 
the cross-bow. In one spot, distinguished by a moss-grown 
Gotiiic monument, which retained the name of Queen’s Stand- 
ing, Elizabeth herself was said to have pierced seven bucks 
with her own an-ows. This was a very favourite haunt of 
Waverley. At other times, with his gun and Ids spaniel, which 
served as an apology to otlicrs, and with a book in his pocket, 
which perhaps served as an apology to himself, he used to pursue 
one of these long avenues, which, after an ascending sweep of 
four miles, gradually narrowed into a rude and contracted path 
through, tlie ditty and woody pass called Mmkwood Dingle, and 
opened suddenly upon a deep, dark, and small lake, named, from 
the same cause, Mirkwood-Mcre. Thei-e stood, in former times, 
a solitary tower upon a rock almost sun-ounded by the water, 
winch had acquired the name of the Strength of Waverley, 
because, in perilous times, it had often been the refuge of tlie 
family. There in the wars of York and Lancaster, the lust 
adherents of the lied Rose who dared to maintain her cause, 
earned on a harassing and predatory warfare, till the strong- 
hold was reduced by the celebrated Richard of Gloucester. Here, 
too, a party of c.i,vaIiors long maintained themselves under Nigel 
Waverley, elder brother of that William whose fate Aunt Rachel 
commemorated Through these scenes it was that Edward loved 
to “ chew the cud of swci't and bitter fancy,” and, like a child 
among his toys, culled and arranged, from the splendid yet useless 
imagery and emblems witli winch his imagination was stored, 
visions as bnlllaut and as fading as those of an evening sky. I'he 
effect of this indulgence upon his temper and chwacter will 
appear m tlie next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 

Choice of a Profession. 

From the minuteness with which I have traced Waverley’s 
pursuits, and the bias which these unavoidably communicated to 
Ids imagination, the reader may perhaps anticipate, in the foUow- 
ing tale, an imitation of tlie romance of Cervantes. But he will 
do my prudence injustice in the supposition. My intention is not 
to follow the steps of that inimitable author, in describing such 
totid perversion of intellect as misconstrues the objects actually 
prosented to the senses, but that more common aberration from 
soand judgment, which apprehends occurrences indeed in their 
>es£iy, but communicates to them a tincture of its own romantic 
tono! aad colouring. So far was Edward Waverley from expecting 
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generiil sympathy with his own feelings, or concluding that the 
prcbent state ot tilings wns calculated to exhibit the reality of 
tliose vis.ons in which lie loiod to indulge, that he dieaded nothing 
more than the detection ot ‘-uch fcciitiiiients as were dictated by 
hiB inusings. lie neither had nor wibhed to have a confident, 
witli whom to cuniniiinicato Ins reveries ; and so seiibiblc was he 
of the ridicule att.iclied to them, that, had lie been to ehoose 
between any punishnieiit frlu.rt ot ignoininv, and the necessity of 
giving a cold *aid composed u<( 'unt ot the ideal world in which 
he lived the belter part of his < a\s, I tluiik he would not Iiaie 
hesitated to preler the lormer infliction. Tins seerec} beeame 
doublj precious, as he lelt in advancing life tlie influence of the 
awakening passions. Female forms of exipiisile grace and beauty 
began to miiiglo in Ins mental adventures ; nor was he long with- 
out looking abroad to compare the ci-eaturcs ot Ins own miagiiia- 
tion with the females ot actual life. 

The list of the beauties who di>-pla}cd their hebdomadal finery 
at the pari'“li eluircli ot Wavency was iieilher numerous nor 
select. liy far lh<‘ nw-t pa''“.ible was Aliss Sissly, or, as 
she rather chose to be called. Miss (ceilia btubbs, daughter of 
Squire Stubbs at the Ciraiige. I know not whether it was b) the 
“ merest accident in the world,”a phivise winch, from leniale lips, 
does not always exclude mahu phpth^e, or wl. ether it was from 
a conlorimty ot taste, that Miss Ceeiha more than once crossed 
Edward in his favourite walks tliroiigh Waverley-Cliaso. He 
had not as jet as.«unied courage to iiceost lier on these occa- 
sions ; but the meeting was not without its efieet. A romantic 
lover is u strange idolater, who soiuctnnes cares not out of what 
log he frames the object of Ids adoration ; at least, if nature has 
given that object aiij passable proportion of pmsonal charms, he 
can easily [)U> the Jeweller and Dervi'-e in tin Oriental tale,* 
and suppl} her richly, *out of the stores of his own imagination, 
with supernatural Leautj , and all the pi-operties of intellectual 
wealth. 

But ere the charms of Miss Cecilia Stubbs had erected her into 
a positive goddess, or elevated her at least to a level with the 
saint her iittme‘'ake, Aire H.ulicl Wavciiey gamed some iiitiina- 
tion winch determined her to prev out the apiiroaching apotheosis. 
Even the most simple and iiiiMispicious of the female sex have 
(God bless them !) an instinctive sharpness of perception in such 
matters, winch sonietiirics goes the length of observing partialities 
that never existed, but rarely misses to detect such as pass 
actually under their observation. Mrs lluchel applied herself 
■with great prudence, not to combat, but to elude, the approaching 
danger, and suggested to her brodier die necessity that the heir 
of lus house should see soinething more of the world tliaa was 
connsteut witli constant residence at Waverley-Honour. 


See lloppncr's tale of llte Seven laivera 
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Sir Everard would not at fii>t listen to a proposal which av( nt 
to separate his nephew irom him. Edward was a little bf>oki-h, 
he admitted ; but youth, he laid ulw’ays heard, was tlie season for 
learning, and, no douVit, when his rage tor letters w'as abated, and 
his head fully stocked with knowledge, his nephew would take to 
field-sports and eoiinti-y bus, ness He had olten, he said, himself 
regretted that lie had not spent some time in study dumig hla 
youth : he would neither haie shot n<tr l/unted with less skill, and 
he might have made the root ot St Stephen’s echo to longer 
orations than were coinpri^-i'd m floee zealous Noes, with which, 
when a member ot the llou^^e duiiiig (lodolphin’s adinimstration, 
he encountered every ineamre ol go\enim('iit. 

Aunt IWhol’s anxiety, howevi r, lent her address to carry her 
point. Every ropresen till ve ol ilieir liouse had Msited toreign 
parts, or served his country m the army, betoit* he settled tor 
life at Waverley-llononr, and ‘-he ap|)e.iled lor the truth of her 
aasertion to the g(>neal<>g)cal pisligrce ; an authority which Sir 
Everard was ne\tr known to c. iitradict. In short, a proposal 
was made to Ricliard Wavtnoy, that his son should travel, under 
the direction ot lne. present tubir, .Mr Iteinbroke, with a suitable 
allowance from the llaronet’s lila-iality. The lather hmiBelf saw 
no objection to this overture ; bi.t upon nientumiiig it casually 
at the table of tliu minister, the great man looked grave. The 
reason was pxi»laiiied in private. The unluijipy turn of Sir 
Everard’s jiohtics, the mmister observed, was such as would 
render it highly improper that a young gentleman ot such hopotul 
prospects should travel on tlie Continent wiili a tutor doubtless of 
his uncle’s cluMising. suid direciing his course by his instructions. 
What might Mr Kdward Waverliw’s society be at Pans, what at 
Rome, wiiere all manner ot sujie-. were spread by the Pretender 
and his sons — thise wire piuiite tor Mr Waverlcy to consider. 
This he could hineelt say, that he knew his Majesty had such a 
just sciiPO ot Mr Richard Wavei ley’s merits, that if his son 
adopted the army lor a tew years, a irimp, lie believed, might be 
reckoned upon in unu of the dragoon regiments lately returned 
from Flanders. 

A hint thus con^eyed and enforced was not to be neglected 
with impunity ; and Kidiurd WaMrIey, though with great dread 
of sliocking his brother's prejudices, deemed he could not avoid 
accepting the commission thus otlered him tor his son. The 
truth is, he calculated much, and justly, upon Sir Everard’s 
fondness tor Edward, which made him unlikely to resent any 
step tliat he might take iii due suhriussum to parental authority. 
Two letters announced tliis detei’i’iinatiun to tlie Baronet and his 
nephew. Ihe latter barely communicated tlie tact, and pointed 
ont the necessary preparations t->r joining his regiment. To his 
brotlier, Richard was more diifu-^ and circuitous. He coincided 
tidth him, m the most fiuttenng iiunner, in tlic propriety of Ins 
son'n seeing a little more ot tliu wurid, and w'as even humble in 
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expressions of gratitude for his proposed assistance ; was, how- 
ever, deeply concerned tliat it was now, unfortunately, not in 
Edward’s nower exactly to comply with the plan which had 
been chalked out by his beat friend and benefactor. He hucself 
had thought with pain on the boy’s inactivity, at an age when all 
his ancestors had borne arms ; even Royalty itself had deigned 
to inquire whether young Wavcrley was not now m Flanders, at 
an Age when his grandfather was already bleeding lor his king m 
the Great Civil War. This was accompanied by an offer of a 
troop of horse. What could he do 1 There was no time to 
consult his brother’s inclinations, even if he could have conceived 
there might be objections on his part to his nephew’s following 
the glorious career of his predecessors. And, in short, tliat 
Edward was now (the intermediate steps of cornet and lieutenant 
being overleapt with great agility) Captain Waverley, of Gardiner’s 
regiment of dragoons, which he must join in their quarters at 
Dundee in Scotland in the course of a month. 

Sir Everard Waverley received this intimation with a mixture 
of feelings. At the period of the Hanoverian succession he had 
withdrawal from parliament, and his conduct, m the iiiemorablo 
year 1716, had not been altogetlier unsuspected. There were 
reports of private musters of tenants and horses in Waverley- 
Chase by moonlight, and of cases of carbines and pistols purcliased 
in Holland, and addressed to the Baronet, but intercepted by tlie 
vigilance of a riding officer of the excise, who was afterwards 
tossed in a blanket on a moonless night, by an association of stout 
yeomen, for his officiousness. Nay, it ivas even said, that at the 
arrest of Sir William Wyiidhani, tiic leader of the Tory' party, a 
letter from Sir Everard was found in the pocket of his night- 
gown. But there was no overt act which an attainder could 
bo founded on, and government, contented with suppressing tlie 
insurrection of 1715, felt it neither prudent nor safe to push 
tlieir vengeance farther than against those unfortunate gentlemen 
who actually took up aims. 

Nor did Sir Everard’s apprehensions of personal consequences 
seem to correspond with die reports ejiread among his AVhig 
neighbours. It was well known that he had supplied with 
money several of the distressed Northumbrians and Scotsmen, 
who, after being made prisoners at Preston in Lancashire, were 
imprisoned in Newgate and the Marslialsea, and it was his soh- 
citor and ordinary counsel who conducted the defence of some of 
these unfortunate gentlemen at their trial. It was generally 
supposed, however, that, had ministers possessed any proof 
of Sir Everard’s accession to the rebellion, he cither would not 
have ventured thus to brave the existing government, or at least 
would not have done so with impunity. The feelings which then 
dictated his proceedings, were those of a young man, at an 
agitating period. Since that time Sir Everaid’s jaoobitim had 
b^n gi^ually decaying, like a fire which buma out for want v£ 
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fuel. His Tory and High-Church principles were kept up by 
some occasional exercise at elections and quarter-sessions ; but 
those respecting hereditary right were fallen into a sort of 
abeyance. Yet it jarred severely upon his feelings, that his 
nephew should go into the army under the Brunswick dynasty ; 
and the more so, as, independent of his high and conscientious 
ideas of paternal authority, it was impossible, or at least highly 
imprudent, to interfere authoritatively to prevent it. This sup- 
pressed vexation gave rise to many poohs and pshaws, which 
were placed to tlio account of an incipient ht of gout, until, 
having sent for the Army List, the worthy Baronet consoled 
himself with reckoning the descendants of the houses of genuine 
loyalty, Mordaunts, Granvilles, and Stanleys, whose names were 
to be fouhd in that military record ; and, calling up all his 
feelings of family grandeur and warlike glory, he concluded, with 
logic something like Falstaff’s, tliat when war was at hand, 
although it were shame to bo on any side but one, it were worse 
shame to be idle tlian to be on the worst side, though blacker 
than usurpation could make it. As for Aunt Baohcl, her scheme 
had not exactly terminated according to her wislies, but slie was 
under the necessity of submitting to circumstances ; and her 
mortification was diverted by the employment she found in fitting 
out her nephew for the campaign, and greatly consoled by the 
prospect ot beholding him blaze in complete uniform. 

Edward Waverley himself received with animated and unde- 
fined flurpribe this most unexpected intelligence. It was, as a 
fine old poem exprc=3ses it, like a fire to heather set,” that covers 
a solitary hill with smoke, and illumines it at the same tinio with 
du.sky fire. His tutor, or, I should say, Mr Pembroke, for he 
scarce a.ssuraed the name of tutor, picked up about Edward’s 
room some fragniMits of irregular verse, which he appeared to 
have composed under the influence of the agitating feelings 
occasioned by tliis sudden page being turacd up to him in the 
book of life. The doctor, who was a believer in all poetry which 
was composed by his friends, and written out in fair straight 
lines, with a capital at the beginning of each, communicated this 
treasure to Aunt Rachel, who, with her spectacles dimmed with 
tears, transferred them to her common-place book, among choice 
receipts for cookery and medicine, favourite texts, and portions 
from High-Church divines, and a few songs, amatory and jaco- 
hitical, which she had caroU’d in her younger days, from whence 
her nephew’s poetical tentamina were extracted when the volume 
itself, with other authentic records of the Waverley family, were 
exposed to the inspection of the unworthy editor of this memo- 
rable history. If they afford the reader no higher amusement, 
they will serve, at least, better than narrative of any kind, to 
acquaint him with the wild and irregular spirit of our hero : — < 

Late, when the Autumn evening fell 

On Uirkwood-Mete’s romantic dell. 
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Tlic lilie return ’rf, in ch.iHtcn’d ffle<un. 

The piirp'e cloud, th.; golden bciini; 

Reflected in the (r> out pool. 

Headland and bink lav fair and cool ; 

The weatlier-tintwl rock and tower, 

^ch drooping tree, e.ieh fiiirv flower, 

Bo true. BO soft, the mirror gave. 

As If there lay beneath the nave. 

Secure from trouble, toil and cure, 

A world than earllily world more fair 
Rut disunt winds began to wake. 

And roused tlie fSeuiiis of the laike ' 
lie heard the groat i"g of the oak. 

And donn d nt once is Bnble cloak. 

As warrior, at the l•lllle-cr^, 

Invests hill) with his panoplv : 

Then as the whirlwiiid iicarei press’d, 
lie 'gan to shake Ins ioiniy erest 
O’er furrow'd brow ind blacken’d clieek, 

And Imde Ins surge in iliiiiider speak. 

In wdd and broken eddies whirl’d 
Flitted that fond ideal woi hi. 

And to the shore in tinnii't lost. 

The realms of fairy bliss were lost 
Yet, witli a stern ik light and strange, 

I S.IW the spirit stirring change 
As warr’d the wind w.th wave and wood. 

Upon the ruin’d tower 1 stood, 

And felt niy heart nioie strongly bound. 

Responsive to (tie foftv sour d, 

While, Joying in the might) ronr, 

1 mourn d that tran<|inl scene no more 
Bo, on the idle dreams of Miiith, 

Breaks the I ud triiinpet-call of truth, 

Hids each fair visum pass away. 

Like landscape on tlie take tli it lay, 

As fair. Its flitting, and as frail. 

As tliat winch fled the Autnriin gale — 

For ever dead to lancv’s e\e 
Bo each guy foim tliat glided by. 

While (Ire.iiris of hue and I idv’s charms 
Give place to liuuoiir and to arms ' 

In sober prose, as perhaps these verses intimate less decidedly, 
the traJUb ent i^ea of Miss Cecilia Stubbs passed from Captain 
Waverley’a heart amid tlic lnminil which liis new destinies 
excited, .^he appeared, indeed, in full splendour in her father’s 
pew upon tlie Sunday when he attended service for the last time 
at the old parish church, upon winch occasion, at tlic request of 
his uncle Vnd Aunt Ilachel, he wa.s induced (nothing loth, if the 
truth must be told) to prt'sent himself in full uniform. 

There is no better antidote against entertaining too high on 
opinion of others, than having an excellent one of ourselves at 
the very same time. Miss Stubbs had indeed summoned up 
every assistance which art could afford to beauty ; but, alas ! 
hoop, patches, frizzled locks, and a new mantua of genuine 
French silk, were lost upon a young officer of dragoons, who 
wore, for the first time, liis gold-laced hat, jack-boots, and 
broadsword. 1 know not whetlier, like the cliampion of an old 
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IHs heart was all op honour brnt, 

He eoiild not stni p fii hive , 

No i.idj in the Imd li.id p iwer 
Ills fiozen hoait to move. 

or whether the deep and flaming Lars of embroidered gold, which 
now fenced Ina bi’cast, defied the artillery of Cecilia's eyes ; but 
every arrow was lanched at him in vain. 

Yet did I innik wlii-re t’lipul’* shaft did light ; 

It hgl.leil not <m little wt'iem tl oxer, 

Jliit on hold Miiinaii. flo«*^r of ,ill the wpi-t, 
llight Joims Ciilheithc'd, the stivv.ird's hoii. 

Craving pardon for my heroics, (which I am unable in certain 
cases to resist giving w.iy to,) it i.s a melancholy laet, tliat my 
history must here t..lxe leave of the fair (Veilia, who, like many a 
daughter of Eve, after the departure of lOdward, and tlie dissi- 
pation of certain idle visions which .she had adopted, quietly 
contented herself with a ph-ttlfer, and ^^ivc lier hand, at the 
distance of six months, to the alores<iid Jonas, son of tJie Baronet’s 
steward, and lieir (no unfertile prospet't) to a steward’s lortinie ; 
besides the snug probability of succeeding to his father’s office. 
All thopc advantages moved Squire Stubbs, as imicb as the ruddy 
brow and manly form of the suitor infhiemed his daughter, to 
abate somewhat in the at tide of their gentry ; and so the match 
was concluded. None si-cmed more gratifieil than Aunt Baehcl, 
who had hilluTto looked rather asUauie upon tlie pre‘>urnptuous 
damsel, (as much so, per.idventure, as her nature would permit,) 
but who, on the first appeaivnte «»f tlie ncw-marnecl pair at 
church, honoured the bnde with a siiule and a profound courtesy, 
ill presence of the rector, the curate, the eleik, and the whole 
congregation of the united p.irishf'i of Waverle) cam Beverley. 

1 bug pardon, eiicc and lor all, of tliose leaders who take up 
novels niorel) for amusement, lor plaguing them so long witli 
old-fashioned politics, and Wing and Tory, and llanoveriniiH and 
Jacobites. The truth is, I cannot prttmii-e them that this story 
shall be intelligible, not to aiy pixtbable, without it. My plan 
requires tliat I slioiild explain the motives on whielfits action 
proceeded ; and these nioti ves iieecbB.irily ai’ 0 .sc from the feelings, 
prejudices, and parties, of the times. 1 do not invite my fair 
i-eaders, whose sex and niipaticnee give them the greatest right 
to complain of these circumstanees, into a flying chariot drawn 
by hypogriffs, or moved by riicliaiitment Mine is a humble 
English post-chaise, drawn upon four wheels, and keeping hU 
majesty’s highway. Such as dislike Iho veliicle may leave it at 
tlie next halt, and wait for the conveyance of I’rmce Hussein's 
tapestry, or Malek the Weaver s riyiiig sentry-box. Those who 
arc contented to remain vvitli me will be occasionally exposed to 
the duluess inseparable from heavy rtiaiJs, sleep lulls, sloughs, and 
other terrestrial retai-dations ; but, with, tolerable horses and a 
civil driver, (as the adv erti'joiuents Iia\ e it,) 1 engage to get as 
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soon as possible into a more picturesque and romantic country, if 
my passengers incline to have some patience with me during my 
first sta/'es.* 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Adifua of Waterley. 

It was upon the evening of this memorable Sunday that Sir 
Everard entered the library, where he narrowly missed surprising 
our young hero as ho went through the guards of the broadsword 
with the ancient weapon of old Sir Hildebrand, which, being 
preserved as an heir-loom, usually hung over tho chimney in the 
library, beneath a picture of the knight and his horse, where tlie 
features were almost Mtirely hidden by the knight’s profusion of 
curled hair, and the iracephalus which he bestrode concealed by 
the voluminous robes of the Bath witli which ho was decorated. 
Sir Everard entered, and after a glance at the picture and 
another at his nephew, began a little speech, wliich, however, 
soon dropped into the natural simplicity of his common manner, 
agitated upon the present occasion by no common feeling. 
“ Nephew,” he said j and then, as mending his phrase, “ My dear 
Edward, it is God’s will, and also the will of your father, whom, 
under God, it is your duty to obey, that you should leave us to 
take up the profession of arms, in which so many of your ances- 
tors have been distinguished. I have made such arrangements 
as will enable you to take the field as tlieir detecenclant, and as 
the probable heir of tlie house of Waverley ; and, sir, iu the field 
of battle you will remember what name you bear. And, Edward, 
my dear boy, remember also that you are the last of that i ce, 
and .the only hope of Jts revival depends upon you ; therefore, as 
far as duty and honour will permit, avoid danger — I ^ mean 
unnecessary danger — and keep no company with imes, gamblers, 
uid Whigs, of whom, it is to be feared, there are but too many 
in the service into which you are going. Your colonel, as I am 
informed, is an excellent man — for a Presbyterian : but you will 
remember your duty to God, the Church of England, and tlie” 

(this breach ought to have been supplied, according to the 

ruhrick, with the word hvng ; but as, unfortunately, that word 
conveyed a double and embarrassing sense, one meaning de facto, 
and the other dejure, the knight filled up the blank otherwise) — 
“ the Church of England, and all constituted authorities.” Then, 
not trusting himself with any farther oratory, he carried his 
nephew to his stables to see the horses destined for his campaira. 
Two were black, (the regimental colour,) superb chargers bom ; 

* These Introductory Chapters have been a good deal censured as tedfons and 
Unnecessary Yet there are circumstances recorded in them which tin author 
hlM not been able to persuade bhnself to retract or cancel. 
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the other three were fctout active hacks, desifjned for the road, or 
for his dome'iticp, «)f whom two wire to attend Inm ironi the Hall ; 
an additional pi-ooin, it necessary, might be picked up'iii Scotland. 

" You will dep.irt with hut a small retinue,” quotli the Baronet, 
“ compared to Sir Hildebrand, when ho mustered before the gate 
of the Hall a larger body of horse than your whole regiment 
consists of. I could have wished that these twenty young lellows 
from my' estate, who have inhsted m your troop, liad been to 
inarch with you on your journey to Scotland. It would have 
been something, at least ; but I am told their attcnibnce would 
be thought unusual m tlic'^e days, when every new and foolish 
fashion is introduced to break tlie natural dependence of the 
people upon their landlords.’* 

Sir Everard had done Ins best to correct this unnatural dispo- 
sition of the times : for he had brightened the chain of attachment 
between the recruits and their young cwtiin, not only by a 
copious repast of beef and ale, by w’ay of parting feast, but by 
such a pecuniary donation to each individual, as tended rather 
to improve the conviviality than the discipline of their march. 
After inspecting the cavalry. Sir Everard again conducted his 
nephew to the library, where he produced a letter, carefully 
folded, surrounded by a httle strijie of flox-silk, according to 
ancient form, and scaled witli an accurate impression of tlie 
Waverley coat-of-anns. It was addressed, with great formalit;y, 
“ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq. of Bradwardine, at his 
principal mansion of Tully-Veolan, in Perthshire, North Britain. 
These — By the hands of Captain Edward Waverley, nephew of 
Sir Everard Waverley, ol Waverley-Hoiiour, Bart.” 

The gentleman to whom this enonnous greeting was addressed, 
of whom we sliall have more to say in tlie sequel, had been in 
arms for the exiled family of Stewart in the year 1715, and was 
made prisoner at Preston in Lancashire. He was of a very 
ancient family, and somewhat embarrassed fortune ; a scholar, 
according to the scholarship of Scotsmen, that is, his learning 
was more diffuse than accurate, and he was rather a reader than 
a grammarian. Of his zeal for the classic authors he is said to 
have mven an uncommon instance. On the road between Preston 
and London he made his escape from his guards ; hut being 
afterwards found loitering near the place where they had lodged 
the former night, he was recognized, and agisiii arrested. His 
companions, and even his escort, were surprised at his infatuation, 
and could not help inquiring, why, being once at liberty, he had 
not made the best of his way to a place of safety ; to which he 
replied, tliat he had intended to do so, but, in good faith, he had 
returned to seek his Titus Livius, which he hod forgot in tlie 
hmry of his escape.* Tlie simplicity of this anecdote struck tlie 
gentiemao, who, as we before observed, had managed the defence 
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of some of those unfortunate persons, at the expense of Sir 
Everard, and perhaps some others of the party. He was, besides, 
himself a special admirer of the old Patavinian, and though pro- 
bably his own zeal might not have carried him such extravagant 
lengths, even to recover the edition of Sweynheim and Pann^z, 
(supposed to be the princeps,) he did not the less estimate the 
devotion of the North Briton, and in consequence exerted himself 
to so much purpose to remove and soften evidence, detect legal 
flaws, et cetera, that he accomplished the final discharge and 
deliverance of Cosmo Comym* Bradwardine trom certain very 
awkward consequences of a plea before our sovereign lord the 
King in Westminster. 

The Baron of Bradwardine, for he was generally so called in 
Scotland, (although his intimates, from his place of residence, 
used to denominate him Tully Veolan, or,more familiarly, Tully,) 
no sooner stood rectui in curia, than he posted down to pay his 
respects and make his acknowledgments at Waverley -Honour. A 
congenial passion for field-sports, and a general coincidence in 
political opinions, cemented liis friendship with Sir Everard, not- 
withstanding the difference of their habits and studies in other 
particulai's : and, having spent several weeks at Waverlev- 
Honour, the Baron departed with many expressions of regard, 
warmly pressing the Baronet to return his visit, and partake of 
tlie diversion of grouse-shouting upon his moors in Perthshire 
next season. Shortly after, Mr Bradwardine remitted from 
Scotland a sum in reimbursement of expenses incurred in the 
King’s High Court of Westminster, which although not quite so 
formidable when reduced to tlie English denomination, had, in 
its original form of Scots pounds, sliillings, and pence, such a 
formidable effect upou the frame of Duncan Macwheeble, the 
laird’s confidential factor, baron bailie, and man of resource, that 
he had a fit of the cholic which lasted for fiv<> days, occasioned, 
he said, solely and utterly by becoming the unhappy mstrument 
of conveying such a serious sum of money out of his native.* 
country into tlie hands of tlie false English. But patriotism, as it 
is the fairest, so it is often the most suspicious 'mask of other 
feelings ; and many who knew Bailie Macwheeble, concluded 
that lus professions of regret were not altogetlier cfisintcrested, 
and that he would have grudged the moneys paid to the loom at 
Westminster much less liad they not come from Bradwardine 
estate, a fund which he considered as moro particularly his own. 
But the Bailie protested he was absolutely disintei-ested — 

*' Wo, wo, for Scotland, not a whit for me I” 

The laird was only rejoiced that his worthy friend, Sir Everard 
WaverlejHof Waverley-Honour, was reimbursed id the expen- 
diture which he had outlaid on account of tlie house of Bradwar- 
dine. It concerned, he said, the credit of his own family, and of 
the kingdom of Scotland at large, that these disbursements should 
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be repaid forthwith, and, if delayed, it would be a matter of national 
reproach. Sir Everard, accustomed to treat much larger sums 
with indifference, received the remittance of £294, IBs. 6d., with- 
out being aware that the payment was an international concern, 
and, indeed, would probably have forgot the circumstance alto- 
gether, if Bailie Macwheeble had thought of comforting his cholic 
by intercepting the subsidy. A yearly intercourse took place, 
of a sliort letter, and a hamper or a cask or two, between 
Waverley-honour and Tully-Veolan, tlie English exports con- 
sisting ul mighty cliucses and mightier ale, pheasants, and venison, 
and the Scottish returns l>cing vested m grouse, white hai'es, 
pickled salmon, and usquebaugh. All which were meant, sent, 
and received, as jiledges of constant friendship and amity between 
two important houses. It followed as a matter of course, that 
the heir-apparent of Waverley-Honour could not with propriety 
visit Scotland without being furnislied with credentials to the 
Baron of Bradwardine. 

When this matter was explained and settled, Mr Pembroke 
expressed his wish to take a private and particular leave of his 
dear pupil. The good man’s exliortations to Edward to preserve 
ail unblemished hte and morals, to hold fast the principles of the 
Christian religion, and to eschew the jmifane company of scoffers 
and latitudinarians, too much abounding in the army, were not 
iiainiugled with his political prejudices. It had plea^ Heaven, 
he said, to place Scotland (doubtlebs fur the sins of their ancestors 
in 1642) in a more deplorable state of darkness than even this 
unhappy kingdom of England. Hei’e, at least, although the 
candlestick of the Church of I'higland liad been in some degree 
removed from its place, it yet afforded a glimmering light ; theii* 
was a hierarchy, though sclusmatical, and fallen from the prin- 
ciples maintained by those great fathers of the church, Sancroft 
and his brethren ; there was a liturgy, though wofully perverted 
in some of the principal petitions. But m Gotland it was utter 
darloiess ; and, excepting a sorrowful, scattered, and persecuted 
rciniiaiit, the pulpits were abandoned to Presbyterians, and, he 
feared, to sectaries of every description. It should be his duty 
to fortify his dear pupil to resist such unhallowed and pernicious 
doctriucs in church and state, as must necessarily be forced at 
times upon his unwilling ears. 

Here he produced two immense folded packets, which appeared 
each to contain a whole imm of closely written manuscript. 
They had been the labour of tlie wortliy man’s whole life ; and 
Hover were labour and zeal more absurdly wasted. He had at 
one time gone to London, with the intention of giving them to 
the world, by the medium of a bookseller in Little Bntain, well 
known to de^ in such commodities, and to whom he was instructed 
to address himself in a particular phrase, and with a certain sign, 
which, it seems, passed at that time current among the initiated 
Jacobites. The moment &lr Pembroke had uttered the ghibbo- 
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leth, with tho appropriate gesture, tlie bibliopolist greeted him, not* 
withstanding every disclamation, by the title of Doctor, and, con- 
veying him into liis back shop, after inspecting every possible 
and impossible place of concealment, he commenced : Eh, 
doctor! — Well — all under the rose — snug — I keep no holes 
here even for a Hanoverian rat to hide in. And, what — eh ! 
any good news from our Iriends over the water ? — and how does 
the worthy King of France 1 — Or perhaps you are more lately 
from Rfimo * it must be Rr>Tne will do it at last — the Church 
must light its candle .at the «>>d lamp. — Eh — what, cautious I J 
like you the better ; but no fear.” 

Here Mr Pembroke with some difficulty stopt a torrent of 
interrogations, eked out with signs, nods, and winks ; and, having 
at length convinced the bookseller that he did him too much 
honour in supposing him an emissary of exiled royalty, he 
explained his actual business. 

The man of books with a much more composed air proceeded 
to examine the manuscripts. The title of the first was, “ A 
Dissent from Dissenters, or the Comprehension confuted ; shewing 
the Impossibility of any Composition between the Church and 
Puritans, Presbyterians, or Secttiries of any Description ; illus- 
trated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, and the 
soundest Controversial Divines.” To this work the bookseller 
positively demurred. “ Well meant,” he said, “ and learned, 
doubtless ; but the time had gone by. Printed on small-pica it 
would run to eight hundred pages, and could never pay. Begged 
therefore to be excused — Loved and honoured the true Church 
from liis soul, and, had it InsCn a sermon on the Martyrdom, or 
any >twelve-penny touch — why I would venture something for 
the honour of the cloth — But come, let’s see the other. ‘ Bight 
Hereditary righted !’ — Ah ‘ tliere’s some use in this, ilum 

■ — hum — hum — pages so many, paper so much, letter-press 

Ah — I’ll tell you, though, doctor, you must knock out some of 
the Latin and Greek ; heavy, doctor, damn’d heavy — (beg your 
pardon) and if you tlirow in a few grams more pepper — I am he 
that never peached my author — I have published for Drake and 
Charlwood Lawton, and poor Amhurst* — Ah, Caleb 1 Caleb 1 
Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb starve, and so many fat 
rectors and squires among us. J gave him a dinner once a-week ; 
hut. Lord love you, what’s onco a-wcek, when a man does not 
know where to go the other six days \ — Well, but I must shew 
the manuscript to little Tom Alibi solicitor, who manages my 
law affairs — must keep on the windy side — the mob were very 
uncivil the last time 1 mounted in Old Palace Yard — all Whigs 
and Roundheads every man of them, WiUiamites and Hanover 

The next day Mr Pembroke again called on the publisher, fant 
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found Tom Alibi’s advice had determined him against undertaking 
the work. “ Not but what I would go to — (what was I going to 
say to the Plantations lor the Church with pleasure— but, dear 
doctor, I have a wile and family ; but, to shew my zeal. I’ll 
recommend the job to my neighbour Tnmmel — he is a bachelor, 
and leaving off' business, so a voyage in a w'eslcrn barge would 
not inconvenience him.” But Air Trmimel was also obdurate, 
and Air Pembroke, fortunately perchance lor himself, was com- 
pelled to return to Waver Icy-Honour wiili hw treatise in vindica- 
tion of the real fundamental pmiciplcs of church and state safely 
packed in his saddle-bags. 

As the public were tlius likely to be deprived of the benefit 
arising from his lucubrations by tlicselfi'-h cowardice of the trade, 
Air Pembroke resolved to make two copies of the“o tremendous 
manuscripts for the use of his pupil, lie lelt that lie had been 
indolent as a tutor, and, besides, his consciencp checked him for 
complying with the lequcst of Air Rirliaid Waverlcy, that he 
would impress no sentiineiits ujsni Edward’s iniiid inconsistent 
with tlie present settlement in churili and state. — But now, 
thought he, I may, without breach of iny w'oid, since lie is no 
longer under my tuition, afford the youth the means ot judging for 
himself, and have only to dread his reproaches for so long con- 
cealing the light winch the perusal wiii Hash upon Ins imnd. — 
While he thus indulged the reveries of an author and a politician, 
his darling proselyte, seeing nothing vi*ry inviting m the title of 
the tracts, and appalleii by the bulk and compact lines of the 
manuscript, quietly consigned Uiein to a comer ol his travelling 
trunk. 

Aunt Rachel’s farewell was brief and affectionate. She only 
cautioned her dear Edward, whom she probably deemed somewhat 
suscep'tiblc, against the fascination ot ScoUi'-h beauty. She 
allowed that the northern part of tlie island contained some ancient 
families, but they were all Whigs and Presbyterians except the 
Highlanders ; and respecting tliem she niu‘-t needs say, there 
could be no great delicacy among the ladies, w'here tlie gentleu ten’s 
usual attire was, as she had been assui-ed, to say the least, very 
singular, and not at all decorous. She concluded her farewell 
with a kind and moving benediction, and gave the young officer, 
as a pledge of her regard, a valuable diamond ring, (often worn 
by the male sex at tliut tunc,) and a purse of broad gold pieces, 
which also were more common Sixty Years suice tliau they have 
been of late. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A IIorse~(^arter »» Scoilattd. 

The next morning, amid varied feelings, the chief of which was 
a predominant, anxious, and even solemn impression, that he was 
now in a groat measure abandoned to his own guidance and direc- 
tion, Edward Wavcrley dcpaited from the Hall amid the bless- 
ings and tears of all the old domestics and tlie inhabitants of the 
villas, mingled with some sly petitions for sergeantcies and cor- 
pora^tehips, and so forth, on the part of those who professed that 
“ they never thoft to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles, and Jonathan, go 
off for soldiers, save to attend his honour, as in duty bound.” 
Edward, as in duty bound, extricated himself from the suppli- 
cants with the pledge of fewer promises than might have been 
expected from a young man so little accustomed to the world. 
After a short visit to London, he proceeded on horseback, then 
the general mode of travelling, to Edinburgh, and from thence to 
Dundee, a seaport on the eastern coast of Angus-shire, where his 
regiment i^as then qiurtered. 

He now entered upon a new world, where, for a time, all was 
beautiful because all was new. Colonel Gardiner, the command- 
ing officer of the regiment, was himself a study for a romantic, 
and at the same time an inquisitive, youth. In person ho was 
tall, handsome, and active, mough somewhat advanced in life. 
In his early years, he had been wliat is called, by manner of 
palliative, a very gay young man, and strange stones were circu- 
lated about his sudden conversion fium doubt, if not infideh'/, to 
a serious and even gntliusiastic turn of mind It was whispered 
that a supernatural communication, of a nature obvious even to 
the exterior 8ense.s, had produced this wonderful eliange ; and 
though some mentioned tlie proselyte as an enthusiast, none 
hinted at his being a hypocrite. This singular and mystical cir- 
cumstance gave Colonel Gardiner a jiecuhar and solemn interest 
in the eyes of the young soldier.* It may be easily imagined 
that the officers of a regiment, commanded by so respectable a 
person, composed a society more sedate and overly than a mili- 
tary mess always exhibits ; and that Waverley escaped some 
temptations to which he might otherwise have been exposed. 

Meanwhile his military education proceeded. Already a good 
horseman, he was now initiated into the arts of the raane^, 
which, when carried to perfection, almost realize the ffiblo of the 
Centaur, the guidance of tlie horse appearing to proceed from 
the rider’s mere volition, rather than hrom the use of luiy ex- 
ternal and apparent signal of motion. He received also instrae- 
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tions in his field duty ; but I must bwn,that when his first ardour 
was past, his progress fell short in the latter particular of what 
he wished and expected. The duty of an officer, the most im- 
posing of all others to the inexperienced mind, because acconw 
pained with so much outward pomp and circumstance, is in its 
essence a very dry and abstract task, depending chiefly upon 
arithmetical combinations, requiring much attention, and a cool 
and reasoning head to bring them into action. Our hero was 
liable to fits of absence, in which his blunders excited some 
mirth, and called down some reproof. This circumstance im- 
pressed him with a painful sense of inferiority in those qualities 
which aiipcared most to deserve and obtain I’egard m Ins new 
profession. He asked himself in lain, why his eye could not 
judge of distance or space so well as tliose of his companions ; 
why his head was not always successful m disentangling tlio 
various partial movements necessary to execute a particular 
evolution ; and why his memory, so alert upon most occasionif, 
did not correctly retain technical phrases, and minute points of 
etiquette or field discipline. Waverlcy was naturally modest, 
and therefore did not fjill into the egregious mista,ko of supposing 
such minuter rules of military duty beneath his notice, or con- 
ceiting himself to be born a geneml, because he made an indiffe- 
rent subaltern. The truth was, that the vague and unsatisfactory 
course of reading which he had pursued, working upon a temper 
naturally retired and abstracted, had given hun Uiat wavering 
and unsettled habit of mind, whidi is most averse to study and 
riveted attention. Time, in the meanwhile, hung heavy on his 
hands. The gentry of the neighbourhood were disaffected, and 
shewed little hospitality to tlie military guests ; and the people of 
the town, chiefly engaged in mercantile pursuits, wei’e not such 
as Waverlcy chose to associate witli. The arrival of summer, 
and a curiosity to know somctliing more of Scotland tlian he 
could see in a ride from his quarters, detemiiucd him to 
request leave of absence for a few weeks. Ho resolved first 
to visit his uncle’s ancient fiiend and correspondent, with 
the purpose of extending or shortening the time of his resi- 
dence according to circumstances. He travelled of course on 
horseback, and with a single attendant, and passed his first night 
at a miserable inn, where the landlady bad neither shoes nor 
stockings, and the landlord, who called himself a gentleman, was 
disposed to be rude to his guest, because he had not bespoke the 
pleasure of his society to supper.* The next day, traversing an 
open and unenclosed country, Edward gradually approached the 
Highlands of Perthshire, which at first had appeared a blue out- 
line in the horizon, but now swelled into hu^ gigantic masses, 
which frowned defiance over the more level country that lay 
beneath them. Near the bottom of this stupendous b^er, but 
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still ill the Lowland country, dwelt Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine 
of Bradwardine ; and, it gre^ -haired eld can be in aught believed, 
tiiere 1 ad dwelt his ancestors, with all their heritage, since the 
days of the gracious King Duncan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A Scottish Manor-] louse Siifi/ Years since. 

It was about noon when Captain Wavcrley entered the 
straggling \illage, or rather hamlet, of Tiillj-Veolaii, close to 
which was situated the mansion of the ]>roprictor. I'lie houses 
fceenied miserable in the exti-eiiie, especially to an cy c accustomed 
to the sniihiig •neatness oi English cottages. They stood, without 
any resjicct tor regularity, on each side of a straggling kind of 
unpaved street, wlere chili.h*cn, almost m a primitive state of 
nakedness, lay sprawling, as it to be crushed by the hoofs of the 
first passing lioise. Occasionally, indeed, when such a consum- 
mation Fccmed inevitable, a watchful old grandam, with her close 
cap, distaft, and spindle, nished like a sibyl in frenzy out of one 
of tiieFc nnseiable cells, dashed into the middle ol the path, and 
enatclhng uji her own charge from among tlie sun-burnt loiterers, 
saluted him with a sound culf, and transported him back to his 
dungeon, the little uhite-lieaded larlet screaming all the while 
from the very top ot Ins lungs, a shrilly treble to Uie growling 
remonstrances ot the enraged matron. Another }>art in this 
concert was sustained by tlie incessant yelping of a score of idle 
useless CHI'S, wliicli loilovv«>d, snarling, barhnig, howling, uid 
snapping at the Iioi>e's hecU ; a nuisance at that time so common 
in Scotland, that a'Frcuth tourist, who, hhe otiier travellers, 
longed to hnd u good and ration.il reason lor every tiling he saw^ 
lias recorded, as one ot the iiiemorabiha oi Caledonia, that the 
state mamtumed in each village a I’elay of cur.««, called coUieSf 
whose duty it was to chase the cheraux de paste (too starved and 
exhausted to move without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to 
anotlier, till their annoying convoy drove them to the end of 
their stage. I he evil and remedy (such as it is) still exist : but 
this is remote from our prestut purpose, and is only thrown out 
for consideration of the eollectora under Air Dent’s dog-bill. 

As Waverley moved on, here and there an old roan, bent as 
much by toil us years, his eyes bleared with age and smoke, 
tottered to the door of Ids hut, to gaze on the dress of the 
stranger and the form and inution of the horses, and then 
asBerobled, with his neighbours, in a little group at the smithv, to 
discuss tlie probabilities of whence the stranger came, and wWe 
he might be going. Three or tour village girls, returning from 
the well or brook with pitchers and pails upon tlieir headsi formed 
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more pleasing objects, and, with their thin short-gowns and single 
petticJMits, bare amis, legs, and leet, uncovered heads and braided 
hair, somewhat resembled Italian lorms oi landscape. Nor could 
a lover of tlie picturesque have challenged either the elegance of 
tlveir costume, or the symmetry of their shape ; although, to say 
the truth, a mere Enghshraan, in search of the covifuitoAtle, a word 
peculiar to his native tongue, might have wished llie clothes less 
scanty, tlie feet and legs somewhat jirotcctcd from the vieather, 
the head and complexion shrouded ftoni the sun, or perhaps might 
even have thought the whole perst n and dicss considerably 
improved, by a pleiililul application of spring water, with a 
qvanlum svjfiut of soap. The whole scene was dejircssing ; for 
it argued, -at the first glance, at least a stagnation of industry, 
and perhaps oi intellect. Even curiosity, the busiest passion of 
the idle, seemed of a listless cast in the village of Tully-Veolan ; 
the curs aforesaid alone *-hewcd any part of its activity ; with the 
vilhigers it was passive. They stood and gazed at the handsome 
young ofiicer and Ills attendant, but vviiliout any ol those quick 
motions and eager looks, that ludicitte the earnesiuess with which 
those who live in monotoiums ea‘e at home, look out lor aiimse- 
nicnt abroad. Vet the pliysiognomy of the peop!(‘, when more 
closely cxaiiiiriod, was tar from exhibiting the iiidillerence of 
stu[tidity ; their featuies were rough, hut reinarkahly intelligent ; 
grave, but tlie very n'vecbe of stupid ; and from among the young 
women, an artist might hai o chosen more than one model, whose 
features and form resembled those ol Minerva. The children 
also, whoso skins worn burnt black, and w'liose hair was bleached 
white, by the infiuoiice of tlie sun, had a look and manner of life 
and iiitemst. It seemed, upon the vvliole, as if poverty, and 
indoleqce, its too hequent companion, were eombmmg to depress 
the natural genius and .icquired infuruiatioii of a havd^ , intelligent, 
and refiecting pe.as.mtr^v. 

Some such thoughts trosscd Waverley’s mind as he paced his 
horse slowly through the rugged and Unity street oi 'liilly-Veolan, 
interrupted only m Ins meditations by tlie oeca^umal caprioles 
which his charger exhibited at the reiterated a^^saults of those 
canine Cossacks, the co/lieii before mentioned. The village was 
more tlian half a mile long, tlie cottages licmg irregillarly divided 
from each other by gardens, or yards, as the inhabitants called 
them, of difterent sizes, where (lor it is Sixty Years since) the 
now universal potatoe was unknown, but whiili were stored wiUi 
gigantic plants of kale or colewort, cneirded with groves of 
nettles, and exhibited here and there a huge hemlock, or the 
nutionM diistlc, overshadowing a quarter of the petty enclosure. 
The broken ground on winch the village was built, had never been 
levelled ; so that tliese enclosures prexented declivities of every 
degre^' here rising like terraces, there sinking like tan-pits. 
'J'ho di^y-^ne walls which fenced, or seemed to fence, (for they 
viere aorely breached}) these liangiiig gardens of TuUy-Veolan, 
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were intersected by a narrow lane leading to the common field, 
where the joint labour of the villagers cultivated alternate ridges 
and patches of i^e, oats, barley, and pease, each of such minute 
extent, that at a httle distance, the unprofitable variety of the 
surface resembled a tailor’s book of patterns. In a tew favoured 
instances, there appeared behind the cottages a miserable wigwam, 
compiled of earth, loose stones, and turf, where the wealthy might 
perhaps shelter a starved cow or sorely galled horse. But almost 
every hut was fenced m front by a huge black stack of turf on 
one side of the door, while on the other the family dung-hill 
ascended in noble emulation. 

About a bow-shot from the end of the village appeared the 
enclosures, proudly denominated the Parks of Tully-Veolan, being 
certain square fields, surrounded and divided by stone walls five 
feet in height. In the centre of tho exterior barrier was the 
upper gate of the avenue, opening under an archway, battlementcd 
on the top, and adorned with two large iveather-beaten mutilated 
masses of upright stone, which, if the tradition of the hamlet 
could be trusted, had once represented, at least had been once 
designed to represent, two rampant Bears, the supporters of tho 
family of Bradwardine. This avenue was straight, and of mode- 
rate length, running between a double row of very ancient horse- 
chestnuts, planted alternately with sycamores, which rose to such 
huge height, and flourished so luxuriantly, that their boughs 
completely over-arched the broad road beneath. Beyond these 
venerable ranks, and running parallel to them, were two high 
walls, of apparently the like antiquity, overgrown with ivy, 
honey-Buckle, and other climbing plants. The avenue seemed 
▼ei7 little trodden, and chiefly by foot passengers ; so that being 
very broad, and enjoying a constant sliade, ii was clotlied wiili 
grass of a deep and rich verdure, excepting where a footpat' , 
worn by occasional passengers, tracked with a natural sweep the 
way from tlio upper to*the lower gate. This nether portal, like 
the former, opened in front of a wall ornamented witli some rude 
sculpture, with battlements on the top, over which were seen, 
half-hidden by the trees of the avenue, tho high steep roofs and 
narrow gables of the mansion, with lines indented into steps, and 
comers decorated with small turrets. One of the folding leaves 
of the lower gate was open, and as the sun shone full into the 
court behind, a long line of brilliancy was flung upon the aperture 
up the dark and gloomy avenue. It was one of those effects 
which a painter loves to represent, and mingled well with the 
struggling light which found its way between the boughs of the 
shady arch uat vaulted the broad green alley. 

The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed almost 
monastic ; and Waverley, who had riven his horse to his semust 
on entering the first gate, walked slowly down the avenue, 
enjoying the ^teful and cooling shade, and so much pleased 
with the plarid ideas of rest and seclusion exrited by this con&Md 
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and quiet scene, that he forgot the misery and dirt of the hamlet 
be had loft behind him. The opening into the paved court-yard 
corresponded with the rest of the scene. The house, which 
seemed to consist of two or three high, narrow, and steep-roofed 
buildings, projecting from each other at right angles, formed one 
side of the enclosure. It had been built at a period when castles 
were no longer necessary, and when the Scottish architects had 
not yet acquired the art of designing a domestic residence. The 
windows were numberless, but very small ; the roof had some 
nondescript kind of projections, called bartizans, and displayed 
at each frequent angle a small turret, rather resembling a pepper- 
box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the front indicate 
absolute security from danger. There were loop-holes for mus- 
ketry, add iron stancheons on the lower windows, probably to 
i-cpel any roving band of gipsies, or resist a predatory visit from 
the Caterans of the neighbouring Highlands. Stables and other 
offices occupied another side of the square. The former were 
low vaults, with narrow slits instead of window's, resembling, as 
Edw'ard’s groom observed, rather a prison for murderers, and 
larc(‘ners, and such like as are tried at ’sizes, than a place for 
Christian cattle.” Above these dungeon-looking stables were 
granaries, called girnels, and other offices, to which there was 
access by outside stairs of heavy masonry. Two battlemented 
walls, one of which faced the avenue, and the other divided tlie 
court from the garden, completed the enclosure. 

Nor was the court without its ornaments. In owe comer was 
a tun-belhed pigeon-house, of great size and rotundity, resembling 
m figure and proportion tlie curious edihce called Arthur’s Oven, 
which would have turned the bniins of all the antiquaries in 
England, had not the worthy proprietor pulled it down for the 
sake of mending a neighbouring dam-dyke. This dovecot, or 
eolumharium, as the owner called it, was no small resource to a 
Scottish laird of that period, whose scanty rents were eked out 
by the contributions levied upon the farms by these light 
foragers, and the conscriptions exacted from the latter for the 
ben^t of the table. 

Another comer of the court displayed a fountain, where a 
huge bear, carved in stone, predominated over a large stone- 
basin, into which he disgorg^ the water. This work of art was 
the wonder of the country ten miles round. It must not be 
foigotten, that all sorts of bears, small and large, demi or in full 
proportion, were carved over the windows, upon the ends of the 
gables, terminated the spouts, and support^ the turrets, with 
the ancient family motto, *' Idetnair ll)e Bar." cut under each 
jbypertiorean form. The court was spacious, well paved, and 
Mnectly clean, there being probably another entrance behind 
W stables for removing the litter. Every thing around appeared 
and would have been silent, but for the continued 
]d|fliiiDg of the fountain and the whole scene still maintained tho 
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monastic illusion which the fancy of Waverley had conjured up. 
—And here we beg permission to close a chapter of still life. * 


CHAPTER IX. 

More of the Manoi- IIome and its Environs. 

After having satisfied his coriosity by gazing around him tor 
a few minutes, Wa\erley apphen hiinselt to tlie massive knocker 
of the hall-diKir, tlic architrave ot v\hich bore the date 1594. But 
no answer was returned, though the peal resounded through a 
number ot apartments, and was echocil from the court-yard walls 
without the house, startling the pigeons from the venerable 
rotunda which they occupied, and alarming anew even the 
distant village enrs, which had retired to sleep upon tlieir respec- 
tive dunghills. Tired of the dm which he created, and the 
iiiiprofiuble re«pon^x‘s which it excited, Waverley began to think 
that he had reached the castle of Urgoglio, as entered by tho 
victorious i'rince Arthur, 

lull ’K-in lie loiirlly llir(ni!;li tlio lion*'' to call, 
lint on null) (uirvil tn .ins m In-i , 

1 lieie Pi iitn'il a bnluinii 8ii< i.te owi <ill. 

Kor vuite m.is liuml, nur \\.u> seen in bower or ball 

Filled almost with expectation of bt holding some “old, old 
man, with beard as white <is snow,” whom be might question 
concerning this deserted mansion, our hero turned to a httle 
oaken wicket-door, well cleiiehed with iron-nails, which opened 
in the court-} aid wall at its angle w ith the house. It was only 
latched, notwithstanding lU ferlificd appearance, and, wht . 
opened, admitted him into tlie g.ndcn, winch picsented a plea- 
sant scene, t llie ‘>oftthern side ot tlie hou,-e, clothed with 
fruit-trees, and havnng many e>ei greens U-ained upon its walls, 
extended its irregular }et >ct.uable front, along a terrace, 
partly paved, partly gravelled, partly bordered witJi flowers 
and clioice shrubs. Ibis elevation descended by three several 
flights of steps, placed in its (cntie and at Hie exti'cmities, into 
what might be called the garden pro]>tr, and was fenced along 
tlie top by a stone parapet wnh a heavy balustrade, ornamented 
from h[>ace to space with huge grotesque figures of animals seated 
upon tlioir hauiichcb, among whuh the favourite bear was re- 
peatedly introtluccd. Pluceil m the middle of the terrace, between 
a sasbed-door opening from the house and tho central flight of 
steps, a huge atmiial of the same species supported on his head 
and forepaWB a suu-dial ot large circumference, inscribed with 

* Seu Note P. flame of TiilUi Vee^an. 
t bcc Nutt! (i. TaUjf Vtalan Gatiieu. 
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more diagrams than Edward’s mathematics enabled him to de- 
cipher. 

The garden, which seemed to be kept with great accuracy, 
abounded in fruit-trees, and exhibited a profusion of flowers and 
evergreens, cut into grotesque forms It was laid out in terraces, 
which descended rank by rank from the western wall to a large 
brook, which had a tranquil and smooth appearance, where it 
served as a. boundary to the garden ; but, near the extremity, 
leapt in tumult over a strong dam, or wear-head, the cause of 
its temporary tranquillity, and there forming a cascade, was over- 
looked by an octangular summer-house, witli a gilded bear on the 
top by way of vane. After this feat, the brook, assuming its 
natural rapid and fierce character, escaped from the eye down a 
deep and wooded dell, from the rtipae of which arose a massive, 
but ruinous tower, the former habitation of the Barons of Brad- 
wardine. The margin of the brook, opposite to the garden, dis- 
played a narrow meadow, or haiigh, as it was called, which formed 
a small washing-gieen ; the bank, which retired behind it, was 
covered by ancient trees. 

The scene, though pleasing, was not quite equal to the gardens 
of Alcina ; yet wanted not the “ dae donzdette garrale” of that 
enchanted paradise, fur upon the green aforesaid two bare-legged 
damsels, each standing in a spacious tub, performed with their 
feet the office of a patent washing-machine. These did not, how- 
ever, like the maidens of Aniiida, remain to greet with tlieir 
harmony the approaching guest, but, alarmed at tlie appearance 
of a handsome stranger on tlie opposite side, dropped their 
garments (I should say garment, to bo quite correct) over their 
limbs, which their ofcupati<»n exposed somewhat too freely, and, 
with a shrill exclamation of " Eh, sirs uttered witli an accent 
between modesty and coquetry, sprung off like deer in different 
directions. 

Waverley began despair of gaining entrance into tliis soli- 
tary and seemingly ciielmnted mansion, when a man advanced 
up one of the garden alleys, where he still retained his station. 
Trusting tliis might be a gardener, or some domestic belonging to 
the house, Edward descended the steps in order to meet him ; but 
as the figure approached, and long before he could descry its 
features, he nas struck with the oddity of its appearance and 
gestures. Sometimes this mister wight held his hands clasped 
over his head, like an Indian Jogue in the attitude of penance ; 
sometimes he awning them perpendicularly, like a pendulum, on 
each side ; and anon he slapped them swiftly and repeatedly 
across his bi'east, like tl;e substitute used by a hackney -coachman 
for his usual flogging exorcise, when his cattle are idle upon the 
Btoud, in a clear frosty clay. His gait was as singular as his 
gestui^, for at times lie hopp'd with great perseverance on the 
light foot, then exchanged that supporter to advance in the same 
maimer on tlie left, and then puttmg bis feet close together, he 
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hopp’d upon both at once. His attire also was antiquated and 
extravagant. It consisted in a sort of grey jerkin, with scarlet 
cuffs and slash’d sleeves, shewing a scarlet lining ; the other 
parts of the dress corresponded in colour, not forgetting a pair of 
scarlet stockings, and a scarlet bonnet, proudly surmounted with 
a turkey’s feather. Edward, whom he did not seem to observe, 
now perceived confirmation in his featirres of what the mien and 
gestures had already announced. It was apparently neither 
idiocy nor msanity which gave that wild, unsettled, iiroguUr 
expression to a face which naturally was rather handsome, but 
something that resembled a compound of both, where the simpli- 
city of the fool was mixed with the extravagance of a crazed 
imagination. He sung with great earnestness, and not witliout 
some taste, a fragment of an old Scottish ditty : 

* False love, and hast thou play’d me this 
In summer among the flowers’ 

1 will repay thee back again 
In winter among the sliowcrs. 

Unless again, again, my love, 

Unless vou turn again ; 

As you with other maidens rove, 

I 'll smile on other men. 

Here lifting up his eyes, which had hitherto been fixed in 
observing how his feet kept time to the tune, he behold Waverley, 
and instantly doff’d his cap, with many grotesque signals of sur- 
prise, respect, and salutation. Edward, though with little hope 
of receiving an answer to any constant question, requested tt> 
know whether Mr Bradwardine were at home, or where he could 
find any of the domestics. The questioned party replied,— and, 
like the witch of Thalaba, still his speech was song,” — 

The Knight 's to the mountoiu 
Ilia bugle to wind ; 

The Lady 's to greenwood 
Her g,irl!ind to binll 

The bower of Burd Ellen 
Has ifToss on the floor. 

That the step of Lord William 
Bo silent and sure 

This conveyed no information, and Edward, repeating his 
queries, received a rapid answer, in which, from the haste and 
peculiarity of the dialect, the word « butler” was alone intelligible. 
Waverley then requested to see the butler ; upon which the 
fellow, willi a knowing look and nod of intelligence, made a 
signal to Edward to follow, and began to dance and caper down 
the alley up which he had made his approaches.— A strange 
guide this, thought Edward, and not much unlike one of Shake- 
speare’s roynish clowns. 1 am not over prudent to trust to his 
pilotage ; but wiser men have been led by fools. — By this time 
he reached the bottom of the alley, where, turning short on a 

* This u a genuine ancient fragment, with some alteration lu the last two llitea 
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little parterre of flowers, shrouded from the east and north by a 
close yew hedge, he fomid an old man at work without his coat, 
whose appearance hovered between that of an upper servant and 
gardener ; his red nose and ruflied shirt belonging to the former 
profession ; his liale and sunburnt visage, with his green apron, 
appearing to mdicate 

Old Adam's likeness, set to dress this garden. 

The major-domo, for such he was, and indisputably the second 
officer of state in the barony, (nay, as chief minister of the inte- 
rior, superior even to Baihc Macwheeble, m his own department 
of the kitchen and cellar,) — the nlajor-domo laid down his spade, 
slipped on his coat in Haste, and with a wrathful look at Edward’s 
guide, probably excited by his having introduced a stranger while 
he was engaged in this laborious, and, as he might suppose it, 
degrading office, requested to know the gentleman’s commands. 
Being mformed that he wished to pay his respects to his master, 
that his name was Waverley, and so forth, the old man’s coun- 
tenance assumed a great deal of respectful importance. " He 
could take it upon his conscience to say, his honour would havo 
exceeding pleasure in seeing him. Would not Mr Waverley 
choose some refreshment after his journey 1 His honour was 
with the folk who were gettmg doon the dark hag ; the twa 
gardener lads (an emphasis on .the word tiea) had been ordered 
to attend him ; and he had been just amusing himself in the 
meantime with dressing h'Lss Rose’s flower bed, that he might 
bo near to receive his honour’s orders, if need were ; he was very 
fond of a garden, but had little time for such divertisements.” 

“ He caiina get it wroucht in abune twa days in the week at 
no rate whatever,” said Edward’s fantastic conductor. 

A grim look from tlie butler chastised his interference, and he 
commanded him, by the name of David Gellatley, in a tone which 
admitted no discussion, to look for his honour at the dark hag, 
and tell him there was a gentleman from tlie south had arrived at 
tlie Ha’. 

** Can this poor fellow deliver a letter ? ” asked Edward. 

“ With all fidelity, sir, to any one whom he respects. I would 
hardly trust him wiffi a long message by word of mouth — though 
he is more knave than fool.” 

Waverley delivered his credentials to Mr Gellatley, who seemed 
to confirm the butler’s last observation, by twisting his features 
at him, when he was looking another way, into the resemblance 
of the grotesque face on the bole of a German tobacco-pipe ; after 
which, with an odd conge' to Waverley, he danced off to disdiargo 
his errand. 

** He is an innocent, sir, ” said the butler ; ^ there is one such 
in almost every town in the country, but ours is brought far ben. 
He used to work a day’s turn weel cneugh ; but be help’d Miss 
Hose when she was flemit with the Lmrd of Kitlaucureit’s new 
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Engliah bull, and m’nce that time we ca* him Davie Doditlle ; 
indeed we might ca’ him Davie Do-naething, for since he got that 
my clothing, to plca-se his honour and my young mistress, (great 
folks w’ll have their fancies,) he has done naetliing but dance up 
and down about the toun, without doing a single turn, unless 
trimming the laird’s fisliing-wand or busking his flies, or may-be 
catching a dish of trouts at an orra-time. But here comes Miss 
Rose, who, 1 take burden upon me for her will be especial glad 
to see one of the house of W'^averiey at her father’s mansion of 
Tully-Veolan.” ' 

But Rose Uradwardinv desertes better of her unworthy histo- 
rian, than to be introduced at the end of it|chapter. 

In the meanwliile it may be noticed, "tfiat Wavcrlcy learned 
two tilings from this colloipiy ; that in Scotland a single house was 
called a toton, and a natur^ fool an innocent.* 


CHAPTER X. 

Rose Bradieardine and her Father. 

Miss BRAFiWARniNE waS but seventeen ; yet, at the last races 

of tlie county town of , upon her health being proposed 

among a round of beauties, the Laird of Bumperquaigh, perma- 
nent toast-master and croupier of the Bautlierwhillery Club, not 
only said More to the pledge in a pint bumper of Bourdeaux, but, 
ere pouring fortli the libation, denominated tlie divinity to whom 
it was dedicated, “ the Rose of Tully-Veolan upon wliir h festive 
occasion, three cheers were given by all the sitting members of 
that respectable society, whose throats the wine had left capa ble 
of such exertion. Nay, 1 am well assured, that the sleeping 
partners of the comflany snorted applause, and that although 
strong bumpers and weak brains had consigned two or three to 
the floor, yet gven these, fallen as they wore from their high 
estate, and weltering — I will carry the parody no farther — 
uttered divers inarticulate sounds, intimating tlieir assent to the 
motion. ^ 

Such unanimous applause could not be extorted but by acknow- 
ledged merit ; and Rose Bradwardme not only deserved it, but 
also the approbation of much more rational persons *thaii the 
Bautherwhillery Club could have mustered, even before discussion 
of the first moiinam. She was indeed a very pretty girl of the 
Scottish cast of beauty, that is, with a profusion of hair of paley 
golc^ and a skin like the snow of her own mountains in whiteness. 
Yet she had not a pallid or }>ciisive cast of countenance ; her 
features, as well as her temper, had a lively expression ; her com- 


• See Jfoto II. Familjf-Foolt. 
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plexion, though not florid, was so {)ure as to seem transparent, 
and the shghtest emotion sent her whole blood at once to her 
face and neck. Her fbrm, though under the comniou si/e, was 
remarkably elegant, and her motions light, easy, and unembar- 
rassed. She came from another part of the garden to receive 
Captain Waverlcy, with a manner that liovered between baslilul- 
ness and courtesy. 

The first greetings past, Edward learned from her that the 
dark hag, which l.a<l somewhat puzzled him in the butler's account 
of his master’s avocation, had nothing to do cither with a bla(*k 
cat or a broomstick, but was sim^y a portion of oak copse which 
was to be felled that c||^. She offered, with diffident civility, tr> 
shew the stranger the why to the spot, which, it seems, was not 
far distant ; hut they were prevented by the appearance of the 
Baron of Bradwardine in person, who, summoned by David 
Gellatloy, now appearead, " on hospitable thoughts intent,” clear- 
ing the ground at a prodigious rate with swift and long strides, 
which n'mmded Waverley of tlie seven-league boots of the iiurstTy 
fable. He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old, indeed, and grey- 
bairod, but with every muscle rendered as tough as whip-cord by 
constant exercise. He was dressed carelessly, and more like a 
Frenchman than an Eiiglishmau of tlje period, while from his 
hard features and perpendicular rigidity of stature, he bore some 
resemblance to a Swiss officer of the guards, who had resided 
some time at Paris, and caught the costume^ but not the ease or 
manner, of its inhabitants. The truth was, that his language and 
habits were as heterogeneous as his extern^ appearance. 

Owing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps to a very 
general Scottish fashion of giving young men of rank a leg^ 
Vacation, he had been bred with a view to the bar. But the 
politics of his family precluding the hope of his rising in tliat 
profession, Mr Bradwardine travelled with high reputation for 
several years, and made ^me campaigns in foreign service. After 
his d^mH^e with the law of liigh treason in 1715, he had lived m 
retirement, conversing almost entirely writh those of his owu 
principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the lawyer, super- 
indued upon the militaiy pride of tho soldier, might remind a 
modem of the days of the zealous V9luiiieer service, when the 
bar-gown of our pleaders was often fluftg over a blazing uniform. 
To this must be added tho prejudices of ancient birth and 
Jacobite politics, greatly strengthened by habits of sohtary and 
secluded authority, which, though exercibcd only within the 
bounds of hiB baff-cultivated estate, was there indisputable and 
undisputed. For, as he used to observe, ** tlie lands of Bradw^r- 
dine, TuUy-Veolan, and others, had b^n erected into a free 
baPMiy by a charts ftom David the First, cam Itbcrali poteft. 
Aabendi euriaa etjuutioias, cum fosaa et jurca f lie pit end gallows) 

(t $aka et et tJM et tkeamt et infang-thiej et outfang-mef^ site 
hemifihibe^, she bcdc-barand,^' The peculiar meaning of all these 
TOIm i> ^ Q 
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cabalistical words few or none could explain ; but they implied, 
upon the whole, that the Baron of Bradwardme might, in case of 
delinquency, imprison, try, and execute his vassals at his pleasure. 
Like James tlie First, however, the present possessor of this 
authority was more pleased in talking about prerogative than in 
exercising it ; and excepting that ho imprisoned two poachers in 
tlio dungeon of the old tower of Tully-Veolan, vvliere they were 
wirely frightened by ghosti, and almost eaten by rats, and that he 
bet an old woman in the jmya (or Scottish pillory) for saying 
“ there were mair fnles in lUe laird’s ha’ house than Bavie Gcl- 


latley,” I do not learn that 1 a was accused of abusing his high 
powers. Still, however, the conscious pride of possessing tliem 
gave additional importaiieo to his language and deportment. 

At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the hearty 
pleasure he felt to behold the nephew of his friend had somewhat 
discomposed the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s demeanom.’, for the tears stood in the old gentleman’s 
eyes, when, having first shaken Edward heartily by the hand in 
the English fashion, he embraced him u-la-mode Fran^oise, and 
kissed him on both sides of his face ; while the hardness of his 
gnpo, and the quantity of Scotch hnuff which his acedade com- 
municated, called corruspondmg drops of moisture to the eyes of 
his guest. 

** Upon the honour of a gentleman,” ho said, but it makes me 
young again to sec you here, Mr Waverley ' A worthy scion of 
tho old^ stock of Waverley-Honour — apes altera, as Maro hath 
it — and you have the look of tlic old line, Captain Waverley ; 
not so portly yet as my old friend Sir Everard — mah cela riendra 
area Ic Um», as my Dutch acquaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said 
of tlie sayme of Madame son epouee . — And so ye have mounted 
the cocl^dc 1 Right, right ; though I could have wish* 1 the 
colour different, an^ so I would ha’ deemed might Sir Everard. 
But no more of that ; I am old, and times are changed. — And 
how docs the worthy knight haronet, and tlie fair Mrs Rachel t 
— Ah, ye laugh, ^oung man ! In troth she was the fair Mrs 
Rachel in the year of grace seventeen hundred and rixteen ; but 
time passes — et sinyma pro’dantur anni — that is roost certain. 
But once again ye are most heartily welcome to my poor house of 
Tully-Veolan ! — Hie to t%c house, Rose, and sec that Alexander 
Saunderson looks out tho old Chateau Mar^ux, which I sent 
from Bourdcoux to Dundee in the year 1713.” 

Rose tripped off demurely enough till she turned the first 
corner, and tlien ran with the speed of a fairy, that she might 
gain leisure, after discharging her father’s commission, to put 
her own dress in oftier, and produce all her little finery, an 
occupation for which the approaching dinner-hour left but l^ted 
time. 

“ We cannot rival the luxuri^ of your English table, CSafttain 
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I saj epuloB rather than prandinm, because tlie latter phrase is 
popular j Ej)u(a} ad senatum, praiidium vero ad popiilum athnet, 
says Suetonius Tranquillus. But I trust ye will applaud my 
Bourdeaux ; c'est dts doux oreillcs, as Captain Viusauf used to 
say — Vinum primce notce, the Principal ot St Andrews denomi- 
nated it. And, once more, Captain Waverlcy, right glad am 1 
that ye are here to di-ink the best my cellar can make forth- 
coming.” 

This speech, with tlie necessary iiiterjectional answers, con- 
tinued from the lower alley where they met, up to the door of the 
house, where four or ti\e servants in old-fashioned li\ cries, headed 
by Alexander Saunderson, the butler, who now bore no token of 
tlie sable stains of die garden, received them in grand eoatume^ 

In an old hall hunf? round with pikes and with bows, 

With old bucklers and coislets that had borne many shrewd blows. 

With much ceremony, and still more real kindness, tlie Baron, 
without stopping in any intermediate apartment, conducted his 
guest through several into the great dming parlour, wainscotted 
witli black oak, and hung round witli tlie pictures of his ancestry, 
where a table was set fortlx in form for six persons, and an old- 
fashioned beaufet displayed all tlio ancient and massive plate of 
tlie Bradwardine family. A bell was now heard at the head of 
the avenue j for an old man, who acted as porter upon gala ^ys, 
had caught the alarm given by Wavorloy’s arrival, and, repmriug 
to his post, announced the arrival of other guests. 

These, as the Baron assured his yoxmg friend, were very esti- 
mable persons. “ I'iicre was the young Laird of Balmawhapple, 
a Falconer by surname, of the house of Glenfarquhar, given 
right much to field-sports — gaudet equis et canibus — but a very 
discreet yoxmg gentleman. Then there was the LaJrd of Killau- 
cureit, who had devoted his leisure untill tillage and agriculture, 
and boasted himself to be possessed of a bull of matchless merit, 
brought from the county of Devon (tlie Danmonia of tlxe Romans, 
if we can trust Robei*t of Curencester.) He is, as ye may wtdl 
suppose from such a tendency, but of yeoman extraction — scrua- 
bit odorem testa diu — and I believe, between ourselves, his 
grandsire was from tlie wrong side of the Border — one Bullsegg, 
who came hither as a steward, or l^uliff, or ground-oflicer, or 
something in that department^ to the last Girnigo of Killancureit, 
who died of an atrophy. After his master’s death, sir, — ye would 
hardly beUeve such a scandal, — but this Bullsegg, being portly 
and comely of aspect, intermarried with the lady dowager, who 
was yoxmg and amorous, and possessed himself of the ratate, 
winch devolved on this unhappy woman by a settlement of her 
umRhile husband, in direct coutravention of an xmrecorded taillie, 
and to the prejudice of the disponpr*8 own flesh and Mood, in the 
pemm of his natural heir and seventh cousin, Gimi^ of ^pper- 
naR^ whose family was so reduced by the ensuixig law-suit, that 
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his repmsentative is now serving as a private genflemaQ«sentinel 
ill the Highland Black Watch. But this gentleman, Mr BuUse^ 
of Killancureit that now is, has good blood in his veins by the 
mother and grandmother, who were both of the family of Pickle- 
tillim, and he is well liked and looked upon, and knows his own 
place. And God forbid, Captain Waverlcy, that we of irreproach- 
able lineage should cxidt over him, when it may be, that in the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth generation, his progeny may rank, in a 
manner, with the old gentry of the country, l^nk and ancestry, 
sir, should be the last words in the mouths of us of unblemished 
race — uix ea nostra toco, as Naso saith. There is, besides, a 
clergyman of the true (though suffering) Episcopal Church of 
Scoriand. llo was a confesstn* in her cause after tiie year 1715, 
when a Whiggish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his 
surplice, and plundered his dwelling-house of lour silver spoons, 
intromittmg fdso with his mart and his meal-ark, and with two 
barrels, one of single, and one of double ale, besides three bottles 
of brandy.* My Baron-Bailie and doer, Mr Duncan Macwheeble, 
is the fourth on our list. There is a question, owing to the incer- 
titude of ancient orthography, whether he belongs to the clan of 
Wheedle or of Quibble, but both have produced persons eminent 
in the law.” — 

As nch he deeeiibed them by penon and name, 

They enter’d, and dinner wae aerved ae they cama. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Banquet. 

The entertainment was ample, and handsome, aeoording to f>ie 
Scottish ideas of the period, and tho guests did great honour to it. 
The Baron cat like ^a famished soldier, the Laird of Balma- 
whapple hke a sportsman, Bullscgg of Killancureit like a farmer, 
Waverley himself like a traveller, and Bailie Macwheeble like all 
four together ; though, cither out of more respect, or in order to 
preserve that proper decli^tion of person which shewed a sense 
that he was in the presence of his patron, he sat upon the edge of 
his chair, placed at three feet distance from the table, and 
achieved a communication ivith his plate by projecting his person 
towards it in a line which obliqued from the bottom of his spine, 
so that the person who sat opposite to him could only see the fore- 
top of his riding periwig. 

Tliis stooping position might have been inconvenient to another 
person ; but long habit piade it, whether seated or walkhig, per- 
teetJy easy to the wmiby Bailie. Tn the latter posture it oeca- 

• Soe Note I Epiecopal Clerffjt qf Scotland, 
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sioned, no doubt, an unseemly projection of the person towards 
those who happened to walk behind ; but those being at all times 
his inferiors, (tor Mr Maxswheeble ‘was v^ry scrupulous in giving 
place to all others,) he cared very litti^ what inference of con- 
tempt or slight regard they might derive Irom the circumstanoe. 
Hence, when he waddled across the court to and from his old 

S jr pony, he somewhat resembled a turnspit walking upon its 
d legs. 

The nonjnring clergjroan was a pensive and interesting old 
man, with much the air of a sufferer for conscience sake. He 
was one of those. 

Who, uudeprived, thMr benefice forsook. 

For this whim, when the Baron was out of hearing, the Bailie 
used sememes gently to rally Mr Rubrick, upbraidmg him with 
the nicety 'of his scruples. Indeed, it must be owned, that ha 
himself, &ough at heart a keen partisan of the exiled family, bad 
kept pretty fair with all the different turns of state in his time ; 
BO that Davie Gellatlcy once described him as a particularly good 
man, who had a very qmet and peaceful conscience, that woe/r 
dad him any harm. 

When the dinner was removed, the Baron announced the 
health of the King, politely leaving to the consciences of his 
guests to drink to the sovereign de facto or de jure, as their 
politics inclined. The conversation now became general ; and, 
sliortly afterwards. Miss Bradwardine, who had done tlie honours 
* witit natural grace and simpUnity, retmed, and was soon followed 
by tae clergyn^. Among the rest of the party, the wine, 
which fully justified the encomiums of the landlord, flowed freely 
round, although Waverley, with some difficulty, obtained the 
privilege of sometimes neglecting his glass. At length, as the 
evening grew more late, the Baron made a private signal to Mr 
Saunders Saunderson, or, as he facetiously denominated him, 
Alexander ab Alexandra, who left the room with a nod, and soon 
after returned, his grave countenance mantling with a solemn and 
mysterious emile, and placed befoi'e his master a small oaken 
cai^et, mounted with brass ornaments of curious form. Th«> 
Baron, drawing out a private key, unlocked the casket, raised the 
lid, and produced a golden goblet of a singular and antique 
appearance, moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which the 
owner regarded with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and 
delight, mat irresistibly reminded Waverley of Jonson’s 
Tom Otter, with his Bull, Horse, and Do^ as that wag wittily 
denominated his chief carousing cups. But Mr Bradwardine, 
turning towards him with oompl^ency, requested him to observe 
this curious relic of the olden time. 

" li reiweseuts,” he said, " tiie chosen crest of our family, a 
beor^ as ye observe, and rampant ; because a Mod hwald 
depict every animal in its noblest posture ; as a horse taUent, a 
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greyhound currant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous animal 
xn actu ferociori, or in a voracious, lacerating, and devouring 
posture. Now, sir, we hold this most honourable achievement 
by the wappen-brief, or concession of arms, of hVederick Red- 
beard, Emperor of Germany, to my predecessor, Godmund Brad- 
wardine, it being the crest of a gigantic Dane, whom he slew in 
the lists in the Holy Land, on a quarrel touching the chastity of 
the emperor’s spouse or daughter, tradition saitli not precisely 
which, and thus, as Virgilius hath it — 


Alutetniis djpeos, Untuiunque insij^ia nobis 
Aptciiius. 


Then for the cup. Captain ^^^iverlcy, it was wrought by tlie 
command of St Duthac, Abbot of Aberbrothock, for behoof of 
another baron of the house of Bradwardiue, who had valiantly 
defended the patrimony of tliat monastery against certain en- 
croaching nobles. It is properly termed the Blessed Bear of 
Bradwardine, (though old Dr Doubleit used jocosely to call it 
Ursa Major,) and was supposed, in old and Catholic times, to be 
invested with certain properties of a mystical and supernatural 
quality. And though I give not in to such anilia, it is certain it 
has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup and heirloom 
of our house ; nor is it ever used but upon seasons of high 
festival, and such I hold to bo the arrival of the heir of Sir 
Everard under my txiof ; and I devote this draught to the health 
and prosperity of the ancient and higlily-to-be-honoured house 
of Waverley.” 

During tins long harangue, he carefully decanted a cobwebbed 
bottle of claret into the goblet, which held nearly an English 
pint ; and, at the conclusion, delivering the bottle to the butler, 
to bo held carefully in tUe same angle with the hoiiiion, he 
devoutly quaffed off the contents of the Blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine 

Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the an’inal making his 
rounds, and thought ^ith great anxiety upon the appropriate 
motto, “ Beware the Bear ; ” but, at the same timo, plainly fore- 
saw, that, as none of the guests scrupled to do liim ^is extraor- 
dinary honour, a refusal on his part to pledge tlieir courtesy 
would be extremely ill received. Resolving, therefore, to submit 
to this last piece of tyranny, and then to quit the table, if possible, 
and confiding in the strength of his constitution, he did justice to 
the company in the contents of the Blessed Bear, and felt less 
inconvenience from the draught than he qould possibly have ex- 
pected. The others, whose time had been more actively em- 
ployed, began to shew symptoms of innovation, — “the good wine 
did its good olBce.”* The frost of etiquette, and pride of birth, 
began to give way before the genial blessings of tliis benign cuu- 


« buiitlicy'g Madoc. 
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stellation, and the formal appellatives with which the tliree 
(hgnitanes had liitherto addressed each other, were now familiaxly 
abbreviated into Tully, Bally, arid Killie. When a few rounds 
had passed, the two latter, after whispering together, craved per- 
mission (a joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the grace-cup. 
This, after some delay, was at length produced, and Waverloy 
concluded the orgies of Bacchus were tciimnated for the evening. 
He was never more mistaken in his life. 

As the guests had left their horses at the small inn, or change- 
liouse, as it was called, of the village, the Baron could not, m 
politeness, avoid walking with them up the avenue, and Waverley, 
from, tlie same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish revel, the 
cool summer evening, attended tiie party. But when they 
arrived at Luckie Macleary’s the Lairds of Balmawhapple and 
Killancur^^it declared their determination to acknowledge their 
sense of the hospitality of Tully- Veolan, by partaking, with tlieir 
entertainer and his guest Captain Waverley, what tlie^ techni- 
cally called deoch an doruis, a stirrup-cup, to the honour of tho 
Baron’s roof- tree ** 

It must be noticed, that tho Bailie, knowing by expei’ienco 
that the day’s jovialty, which had been hitherlo snstamed nt the 
expoiiso of his patron, might terminate partly at his own, had 
mounted his spavined grey pony, and, between gaiety of heart, 
and alarm for being hooked into a reckoning, spurred liim into a 
hobbling canter, (a" trot was out of the question,) and had already 
cleared the village. The others entered the change-house, lead- 
ing Edw'ard in umesisting submission ; for his landlord whispered 
him, that to demur to such an overture would be construed into 
4 Jiigh misdemeanour against the leges cnnririales, or regulations 
of genial coiupotation. Widow Macleary seemed to have expected 
this visit, as well slie might, for it was the usual consummation of 
nieiTy bouts, not only at Tully- Veolan, but at most other gentle- 
men’s houses 111 Scotland, Sixty Years since. The guests tliereby 
at once acquitted tliorasclves of their burden of gratitude for 
their entertainer’s kindness, encouraged Iho trade of his change- 
house, did honour to the place which afforded harbour to their 
liorsDs, and indemnified themselves for the previous restraijitu 
imposed by private hospitality, by spending, wliat Falstaff calls 
the sweet of the night, in the gem^ licence of a tavern. 

Accordingly, in full expectation of these distinguished guests, 
Luckic Macleary had swept her house for the first time this fort- 
night, tempered lier turf-fire to such a heat as tho season required 
in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, set forth her deal table 
newly washed, propped its lame foot with a fragment of turf, 
arranged four or five siools of huge and clumsy form upon tlie 
sites which best suited the hiequ.i}itie 8 of her clay floor ; and 
having, moreover, put on her clean toy, rokelay, and scarlet plaid. 


* See Note K. Slo « up-Cup. 
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gravely awaited the arrival of the company, in full hope of custom 
and profit. When they were seated under the sooty rafters of 
LucUe Maclcary’s only apartment, thickly tapestried with cob- 
webs, their hostess, who had already taken her cue from the 
Laird .yf Balmawhapple, appeared with a huge pewter measuring- 
pot, containing at least tlureo English quarts, familiarly denomi- 
nated a Tappit Uen^ and which, m the language of the hostess, 
reamed (i. e. mantled) with excellent clarot just drawn from 
the cask. 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason the Bear had not 
devoured, were to be picked u]) by the Hen ; but the confusion 
which appeared to prevail favc ur^ Edward’s resolution to evade 
the gaily circling class. The others began to talk thick and at 
once, each performing his own part in the conversation, without 
the least respect to his neighbour. The Baron of Bradwardine 
sung IVcuch chanaons~a~hoire, and spouted pieces of Latin ; 
Killancurcit talked, in a steady unalterable dull key, of top- 
dressing and bottom-dressing,* and year-olds, and gimmers, and 
dinmonts, and stots, and mute, and kyloes, and a proposed turn- 
pike-act ; while Balmaw’happle, in notes exalted above botli, 
extolled his hor^e, his hawks, and a greyhound called Whistler. 
In the middle of tins dm, the Baron repeatedly implored silence ; 
and when at length the instinct of polite discipline so far prevailed, 
tliat for a moment he obtained it, he hasttned to beseech their 
attention “ unto a military ariette, which was a particular favourite 
of tile Marochal Due de Berwick then, imitating, as well as ho 
could, tlie manner and tone of a French musquetaire, he uumo- 
diatcly commenced, — 

Mon coeur voIaRC, dit die, 

N’cit pas ])our lous, g.irgon ; 

Est pour un homnie de guerre, 

Qui a barbe au inenton 

Lou, Lon, Laridno. 

Qui jKirt diapenii J pluiiio, 
isoulicr J rouge talon, 

Qui jnue de la tlute, 

Ausb. de viokiii. 

Lon, Lon, Laridon 

Balmawhapple could hold no longer, but broke in with what 
be called a d — d good song, composed by Gibby Gaethroughwi’t, 
the piper of Cupar ; and, witliout wasting more time, struck up, — 

It’s up Qlcnbarchan’s braes I gaed, 

And o’er the bent of Killlebraid, 

And mony a weary cast I made. 

To cuittle the moor-fowl’s tall, f 

The Baron, whose voice was drowned in the louder and more 
obstreperous strains of Balmawhapple, now dropped the compe- 

* Tins has been censured as an anachronism ; and it roust be confessed that 
agriculture of this kind was unknown to the Scots Sixty Years since. 

t Suum euiqw. This snatch of a ballad was composed by Andrew Uae* 
Donald, the ingenious and unfortunate author of Vimonda. 
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tition, but continued to hum Lon, Lon, Laridon, and to regard 
the successful candidate for the attention of the company wim an 
eye of disdain, while Balmawhapple proceeded, — 

If up a bonny black-cock aliould spring, 

To whistle bun down wl* a slug in his wing. 

And strap him on to my lunzte string, 

Kight seldom would I fail. 

After an ineffectual attempt to recover the second verse, he sung 
tliu first over again ; and, in prosecution of his triumph, declared 
there was “ more sense in that than in all the derry-dongs of 
France, and Fifeshire to the boot of it.” The Baron only answered 
with a long pinch of snuff, and a glance of infinite contempt. 
But those noble allies, the Ilear and the Hen, had emancipated 
the young hurd from the habitual reverence in which he held 
Ihadwai^e at other times. He pronounced the claret thUpUy 
and demanded brandy with great vociferation. It was brought ; 
and now the Demon of Politics envied even tlie harmony arising 
from tills Dutch concert, merely because tiiere was not a wrathiul 
note in tho strange compound of sounds which it produced. 
Ijispired by her, tiie Laird of Balmawhapple, now superior to 
the nods and winl^ with wluch the Baron of Bradwardine, in 
delicacy to Edward, had hitherto checked his entering upon 
political discussion, demanded a bumper, witii the lungs of a 
Stentor, “ to the httlo gentleman in black velvet who did such 
service in 1702, and may the wliite horse break his neck over a 
mound of his making !” 

Edward was not at that moment clear-headed enough to 
remember that Kmg William’s fall, which occasioned his death, 
was said to bo owmg to his horse stumbling at a niole-hill ; yet 
felt mclined to take umbrage at a toast, wMch seemed, from tiie 
giaiico of Babnawliapple’s eye, to have a peculiar and uncivil 
ri'lcrence to the Government which he served. But, ere he 
could interfere, the Baron of Bradwardine had taken up the 
quan'el. “ Sir,” he said, whatever my sentiments, tav’iuam 
finmtus, may be in such matters, I shall not tamely endure your 
saying any thing tiiat may impinge upon the honourable ftehngB 
of a gentleman under my roof. Sir, if you have no respect for 
tile Laws of urbanity, do yo not respect tiie military oath, the 
tacramentum miliiare, by which every officer is bound to the 
standards under which ho is enrolled I Look at Titus Liviusy 
what he says of those Roman soldiers who were so unhappy as 
exuere sacramentum^ — to renounce their legionary oath ; but you 
are ignorant sir, alike of ancient history and modem courtesy.” 

“ Not so ignorant as ye would pronounce me,” roared Bauna- 
whapple, 1 ken weel that you mean the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; but if a’ the Whigs in hell had taken the” 

Here the Baron and Waverley botii spoke at once, the former 
caUing out, ** Be silent, sir 1 yo not only shew your ignorance, 
but disgrace your native country before a stranger and an 
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after Bucklaw, and understanding ho was at the change-houve 
witli tlie huntsmen and some companions, he desired Caleb to call 
there, and acquaint him how lie was circurastaneed at Wolf’s 
Crag — to intimate to him that it would bo most convenient if he 
could find a bed m the hamlet, as tlic elder guest must necessarily 
1'*} quartered in the secret chamber, the only sjiarc bedroom 
which could be made fit to receive him. The Master saw no 
hardship in passing the night by tJie hall-fire, wrapt in his cam- 

E aign-cloak ; and to Scottish domestics of the day, even of the 
ighest rank, nay, to young men of family or fashion, on aii^ 
pmch, clean straw, or a dry haj-loft, was always held good night- 
quarters. 

For the rest, Lockhari had Ins master’s orders to bring some 
venison from tlie inn, and Caleb was to trust to his wits for the' 
honour of his family. The Master, indeed, a second time held 
out his purse ; but, as it was in sight of the striingo servant, the 
butler thought himself obliged to decline what his fingers itched 
to clutch. “ Couldiia he hae slipjnt it gently into my hand 1” said 
Caleb — “ but his honour will never learn how to bear Inrnsell in 
siccan cases.” 

Mysie, in the meantime, according to a uniform custom in 
remote places m Scotland, offered the strangers the produce of 
her little dairy, while better meat was getting ready.” And 
according to another custom, not yet wliolly in desuetude, as the 
storm was now drifting off to leeward, the Master earned the 
Keeper to the top of his liighest tower to admire a wide and waste 
extent of view, and to “ weary for his dinner.” 


CHAFTER XII. 

“ Now dame,” quoth ho, *• Jo vonidis sans doiite, 

Had I nniif;lit of ,i c<ip'>n but the Im— , 

And of your wlii'o broiul noiii^lit but i. shiver. 

And after that a roasted |>iio;e's hew’. 

(But 1 no wo'd for ino no bcastwero dead.) 

Then liad I with you huinciv wifferaiinee ” 

Chaucer, Sumnei ’s Tale. 

It was not without some secret misgivings that Caleb set out 
upon his exploratory expedition. In fact, it was attended with a 
treble difficulty. He dared not tell his master the offence which 
he. had that morning given to Bucklatv (just for the honour of 
the family) — he dared not acknowledge he had lieen too hasty in 
refusing the purse — and, thirdly, ho was somewhat apprehensive 
of unpleasant consequences upon his meeting Hayston under the 
impression of an affront, and probably by this time under the 
influence also of no small quantity of brandy. 
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from John-o’-Groat’s to the Land's End, and ^itli difficulty got 
him to horse. Our hero, ^vlth tlie assistance of Saunders 
Saunderson, escorted tiic Baton of Bnidwardine to his own 
dwelling, hut could^iiot prevail upon him to retire to bed mi til hu 
had made a long and learned apology lor the events of the evening, 
of which, however, there was not a word intelhgible, except 
something about tlic Centaurs and the Lapithtc. 


CHAPTER XII. 
llepcntancef and a Ucconclliailun. 

Wavehley was unaccustomed to the use of wine, excepling 
with great teiiiperanee. He slept tliei eforo soundly till late in 
the succeeding morning, and then awakened to a painful recollec- 
tion of the scene of the preceding evening. Ho had received a 
jiersonal affront, — he, a gentlenun, a soldier, and a Wavcrley. 
Tru(‘, the persim who offered it was not, at tlio time it was giieii, 
possessed of the moderate share of sense which nature had 
allotted him ; lime also, in resenting this nisiilt, ho would break 
tlio laws of Heaven, as well as ot Ins comitry ; true, in doing so, 
ho might take tlic life of a jouug man who perhaps respectably 
diselwged the socMal duties, and render liis family niiserable ; or 
he miglit lose his own — no pleasint alternative even to the 
bravest, when it is debated coolly and in private. 

All this pressed on Jus mind ; } et tlic original statement recurred 
with the same in'esistiblo force. He had received a personal 
insult ; he was of the house of Wavcrley ; and he bore a com- 
mission. There was no alternative ; and lus descended to the 
breakfast parbmr with the intention of taking leave of the family, 
and writing to one of his brother officers to meet him at tlic inn 
inid-way between Tully-V colon and the town where tlicy were 
quartered, in ordi-r that he might convey such a message to the 
Laird of Balinawliapple as the circuiiistances seemed to demand. 
He found Miss Bradwardine presiding over tlic tea and coffee, 
the table loaded with warm bread, both of flour, oatmeal, and 
barleymeaU in the shape of loaves, cakes, biscuits, and other 
varieties, together with eggs, rein-<ieer ham, mutton and beef 
ditto, smoked salmon, moimaladc, and all tlie other dclicaeies 
wliich induced even JuhiiHon himself to extol the luxury of a 
•Scottish breakfast above that of all other countries. A mess of 
oatmeal ponidge, flanked by a silver jug, which held an equal 
mixture of cream and buttejMnilk, was placed for tlic Baron s 
sliarc of this repast ; but Rose observed he had walked out early 
in the morning, after giving orders that his guest should not be 
disturbed. 

Waverley sat down almost in silence, and with an air of 
absence and abstraction, which could not giv'e Miss Bradwardine 
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a favourable opinion of his talents for conversation. He answered 
at random one or two observations which she ventured to make 
upon ordinary topics ; so that feeling herself almost repulsed in 
her efforts at entertaining him, and secretly wondering that a 
scarlet coat should cover no better breeding, die left him to his 
mental amusement of cursing Dr Doubleirs favourite constella* 
tion of Ursa Major, as the cause of all the mischief which had 
already happened, and was likely to ensue. At once he started, 
and bis colour heightened, as, looking toward the window, ^e 
beheld tlie Baron and young Balmawhapple pass arm in arm, 
wparcntly in deep conversauon ; and he hastily asked, “ Did Mr 
Fodconer sleep here last night t” Rose, not much pleased with 
the abruptness of the first question which tho young stranger had 
addressed to her, answered dniy in the negative, and the conver' 
sation again sank into silence. 

At this moment Mr Sauiidcrson appeared, with a message from 
his master, requesting to speak with Captain Waverley in anotlicr 
apartment. With a heart which beat a little quicker, not indeed, 
from fear, but from uncertainty and anxiety, Edward obeyed the 
summons. He found the two gentlemen standing together, an 
air of complacent dignity on the brow of tho Baron, while some- 
thing like sullenness or shame, or both, blanked the bold visage of 
Balmawhapple. The former shpped his arm through that of the 
latter, and mus seeming to walk with him, while in reality he led 
him, advanced to meet Waverley, and, stoppmg in the midst of 
the apai'tment, made in great state the following oration : “ Captom 
Waverley,my young and esteemed ftiend, Mr Falconer of Bal- 
mawhapple, has craved of my age and experience, as of one not 
wholly unsMUed in the dependencies and punctilios of the duello 
or monomacliia, to be his interlocutor in expressing to yon the 
regret with which he calls to remembraiico certain passages of 
our symposion last night, which could not but bo highly displcttsing 
to you, as serving fgr the time under this present existing go\eni- 
ment. He craves you, sir, to drown in oblivion the memory of 
such solecisms against tho laws of pohteness, as being what hia 
better reason disavows, and to receive the hand which he offers 
you in amity ; and I must needs assure you that nothing leas 
than a sense of being dans son torty as a gaUant French chevalier, 
Mons. Le Bretaillcur, once said to me on such an occasion, and 
an opinion also of your peculiar merit, could have extorted such 
concessions ; for he and all his &niily are, and have been, time 
out of mind, taomrtia peotora, as Buchanan saith, a bold and 
warhke sept, or prople.” 

Edward imme^tely, and with natural politeness, accepted the 
hand which Balmawhapple, or rather the Baron in his character 
of mediator, extended towards him. " It was impossible/* he 
said, " for him to remember what a gentleman expres^ hie wish 
he had not uttered ; and he willingly imputed what had patned 
to the exuberant festivity of the day.** 
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“ That is very handsomely said,” answered the Baron ; “ for 
undoubtedly, if a man be ebriuSy or intoxicated, an incident which 
on solemn and festive occasions may and will take place in the 
life of a man of honour ; and if the same gentleman, being fresh 
and sober, recants the contumelies which he hath spoken in his 
bquor, it must be held Tinum locutum est ; the words cease to be 
his own. Yet would I not find this exculpation relevant in the 
cas^ of one who was ebnosus, or an habitual drunkard ; because, 
if such a person choose to pass the greater part of his time in the 
predicament of intoxication, he hath no title to be cxccmcd from 
the obligations of the code of pohtcness, but should learn to de- 
port himself peaceably and courteously when under influence of 
the vinous stimulus.— And now let us proceed to breakfast, and 
think no more of this daft business.” 

1 must confess, whatever inference may be drawn from the cir- 
cumstance, that Edward, after so satisfactory an explanation, did 
much greater honour to the delicacies of Miss Bradwardine's 
brt'akfast-table than his commencement had promised. Balma- 
whapple, on the contrary, seemed embarrassed and dejected ; and 
Waverley now, for the first time, observed tliat his arm was in a 
sling, which seemed to account for tlio awkward and embarrassed 
manner with which he had presented his hand. To a question 
from Miss Bradwardine, he muttered, in answer, something about 
his horse having fallen ; and, seeming desirous to escape both 
from the subject and the company, ho arose as soon as breakfast 
was over, made his bow to the party, and, declining the Baron’s 
invitation to tarry till after dinner, mounted his horse and 
returned to his own home. 

Waverley now announced his purpose of leaving Tully-Veolan 
early enough after dinner to gain the stage at which ho meant to 
sleep ; but the unaffected and deep mortification with which the 
good-natured and afiectionato old gentleman heard the propo^, 
qiute deprived him of courage to persist in it. No sooner had he gain- 
^ Waverley’s consent to lengthen his visit for a few days, than he 
laboured to remove the grounds upon which lie conceived he had 
meditated a more early retreat. “ I would not have you opine, Cap- 
tain Waverley, that I am by practice or precept an advocate of 
ubriety, though it may bo that, in our festivity of last night, some 
of our friends, if not perchance altogether ebrii, or drunken, were, 
to say the least, ebrioli, by which tlio ancients designed those who 
were fuddled, or, as your English vernacular and metaphorical 
plirase goes, half-seas-over. Not that 1 would so insinuate re- 
specting you, Captain Waverley, who, like a prudent youth, did 
ralher abstain from potation ; nor can it be truly said of myself, 
who, having assisted at tlic tables of many great generals and 
martehals at their solemn carousals, havo the art to carry my 
WiiMi discreetly, and did not, duraig the whole evening, as ye 
mnst doubtless have observed, exceed the bounds of a modest 
hilarity." 
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There was no refusinfr assent to a proposition so decidedly laid 
down by him, who undoubtedly was the best judg6 ; although, had 
Edward formed his opinion from his own recollections, he would 
have pronounced that the Baron was not only ehriolus, but verg* 
ing to become ebrius ; or, in plam English, was incomparably the 
most drunk of the party, except perhaps his antagonist the Laird 
of Balmawhapple. However, liavmg received the expected, or 
rather the required, compliment on his sebriety, the Baron pro- 
ceeded — ^“No, sir, though I am myself of a strong temperar 
ment, I abhor ebnety, and detest those who swallow wine gula 
causa, for the obleetation of the gullet ; albeit I might deprecate 
tlie law of Pittacus of Mitylenc, who punished doubly a enmo 
committed under the influence of Liber Pater; nor would I 
utterly accede to the objurgat on ot the younger Phnius, in the four- 
teenth book of his ‘ Historia Naturalis.’ No, sir, I distingmsh, I 
discriminate, and approve of wine so far only as it inaketh glad 
tlie face, or, in the language of Flaccus, recepto amieo.’* 

Thus terminated the apology which the Baron of Bradwardine 
thought it necessary to make for tlie superabundance of his 
hospitahty ; and it may be easily believed that he was neither 
interrupted by dissent, nor any expression of incredulity. 

He then invited his guest to a morning ride, and ordered that 
Davie Gellatlcy should meet them at the dern path with Ban and 
Buscar. “For, until the shooting season commence, I would 
willingly shew you some sport, and we may, God willing, meet 
with a roe. The roe. Captain Waverley, may be hunted at all 
times alike ; for never being in what is called pride of grease, he 
is also never out of season, though it be a truth that his venison is 
not equal to tliat of either tlie red or fallow deer.* But he will serve 
to shew how my dogs run ; and tlierefore they shall attend us 
with David Gellatley.” 

Waverley expressed his surprise that his friend Davie was capa- 
ble of such trust ; ^but the Baron gavo him to understand that 
tliis poor simpleton was neither fatuous, nec naturafUer idiota, as 
is expressed in the brieves of furiosity, but simply a crack-brain- 
ed knave, who could execute very well any commission which 
jumped with his own humour, and made his folly a plea for avoid- 
ing every other. “ He lias made an interest with us,” continued 
the Baron, “ by saving Rose from a great danger with his own proper 
peril ; and tlie roguish loon must therefore cat of our bread and 
drink of our cup, and do wliat he can, or what he will ; which, if 
the suspicions of Saunderson and the Bailie are well founded, may 
perchance in his case be commensurate terms.” 

Miss Bradwardine tlien gave Waverley to understand, that this 
poor simpleton was dotiugly fond of music, deeply affected by that 
which was melancholy, and transported into extravagant gaie^ 

* The learned in cookery duaont from the Baron of Bradwardinei and bddtha 
roe veuuon dry and indifferent food, uniev when dressed in toop and Scot* 
oollops. 
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by light and lively airs, lie liad in this respect a prodigious 
memory, stored with miscellaneous snatches and fragments of ail 
tunes and songs, which ho sometimes applied, witli considerable 
address, as the vehicles of remonstrance, explanation, or satire. 
Davie was much attached to the few who shewed him kindness ; 
and both aware of any slight or ill usage which ho happened to 
reccivo,and sufficiently apt, where he saw opportunity, to revenge 
it. The common people, who often judge hardly of each other, as 
V ell as of their betters, although tlicy had expressed great com- 
pa.«sion for the poor innocent while suffered to wander in rags about 
tlio village, no sooner beheld him decently clothed, provided for, 
and even a sort of favourite, tlian they called up all tlie instances 
of sharpness and ingenuity, in action and repartee, which his 
annals afforded, and charitaUy bottomed thereupon a hypotliesis, 
that David Gcllatley was no farther fool than was necessary to 
avoid hard labour. This opinion was not better founded than 
that of the negroes, who, from the acute and mischievous pranks 
of the monkey-., suppose tliat they have the gift of speech, and 
oul,V suppress tlieir powers of elocution to escajio being set to work. 
Ilut the hypothesis was entirely imaginary ; David Gcllatley was 
in good earnest the half-erazed simpleton wliiidi he appeared, and 
was ineapablc ol any constiuit and steady exertion lie had just 
so much solidity as kept on the windy side of insanity ; so much 
wild wit as saved him from tlio imputation of idiocy ; some 
dexterity in field sports, (in which ve liave known as great fools 
excel,) great kindness and humanity in the treatment of animals 
intrusted to him, warm affections, a prodigious memory, and an 
car for music. 

Tlie stamping of horses was now heard in the court, and Davie’s 
voice binging to the two largo deer grcyhound.s, 

Hi > away, hie away, 

U\cr bank and over brao. 

Where the copsewood is the Rreenest, 

Where tlie fountains gh«teii slieenest, 

Where the lady-fcm grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

Where the black-coek sweetest sips it, 

Whore the fairy latest tnps it 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 

Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 

Over bank and over brae, 
ifie away, hie away. 

“ Do tlie ver.scs he sings,” asked Wavcrley," belong to old Scot- 
tish poetry, Miss Bradwardine ?” 

“ I believe not,” slie replied. “ Tliis poor creature had a brother, 
and Heaven, as if to compensate to the family Davie’s defidencuss, 
}iad given him what the hamlet called uncommon talents. An 
uncle contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but lie could 
not get preferment because he came from our gronnd. He 
returned from college hopeless and broken-hearted, and fell into a 
decline. My fattier supported him till his death, which happened 
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before waa nineteen. Ho played beautifully on the flute, and 
was supposed to have a great turn for poetry. He waa affection- 
ate and compassionate to his brother, who followed him like his 
diadow, and we tliink that from him Davie gathered many frag- 
ments of songs and music iinhko those of tliis country. But if 
we ask him where he got such a fragment as he is now singing, 
he either answer’s with wild and long fits of laughter, or else breaJ^ 
into tears of lamentation ; but w'as never heard to give any ex- 
planation, or to mention 'lis brother’s name since his death.” 

‘^Surely,” said Edward, who was readily interested by a tale 
bordering on the romantic, “sm’cly more might be learned by 
more particular inquiry.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Rose ; “ but my father will not per- 
mit any one to practise on his feelings on this subject.” 

By tiiis time the Baron, with the help of Mr fkunderson, had 
indued a pair of jack-boots of largo dimensions, and now invited 
our hero to follow him as lio stalked clattering doivn the ample 
stair-case, tapping each huge balustrade as he passed with tlio but 
of his massive horsc-whip, and humming, witli the air of a chas- 
ficur of Louis Quatorze, 

Pour la chasse ordonn^e il faut preparer tout, 

Ho la ho ' Yite ! vite debout. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A more rational Day than the laet. 

The Baron of Bradwardine, mouatljl on an active and well- 
managed horse, and seated on a d^Stfj^iique saddle, with deep 
housings to agree with his livery, was no bad representauve of 
the old school. His light-coloured embroidered coat, and superbly 
barred waistcoat, his brigadier wig, surmounted by a small gold- 
laced cocked-hat, completed liis personal costume ; but ho was 
attended by two well-mounted servants on horseback, armed with 
holster-pistols. 

In tliis guise he ambled forth over hill and valley, the admira- 
tion of every farm-yard which they passed in tlicir progress, till, 
“ low down in a grassy vale,” they found David Gellatley leading 
two very tall deer grcyhoimds, and presiding over half a dozen 
curs, and about as many bare-lcgged and bare-headed boys, who, 
to procure tho chosen distinction of attending on the chase, had 
not &iled to tickle his cars with the dulcet appellation of Maiatei 
Odlatleyt though probably all and each had hooted him on former 
occasions in the character of dafi Davie. But this is no uncommon 
strain of flattery to persons in oflice, nor altogether confined to 
the bare-legged villa^rs of Tully-Vcolan ; it was in fashion $ix^ 
Years since, is now, and will be ax hundred years hence, if fins 
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admirable compound of folly and knavery, called the world, shall 
be then in existence. 

These giUie-wet-foota* as they were called, were destined to 
beat the bushes, which they performed with so much success, that, 
after half an hour’s search, a roe was started, coursed, and killed ; 
the Baron following on his white horse, like Earl Percy of yore, 
and magnanimously flaying and einbowolling the slain aniin.-il 
(which, he observed, was I'Jilled by the French chasseurs, faire /a 
curie) with his own baronial couteau de chasse. After this cere- 
mony, he conducted his guest homeward by a pleasant and circui- 
tous route, commanding an extensive prospect of different villages 
and houses, to each of which Mr Bradwardine attached sonio 
anecdote of history or genealogy, told in language whimsical from 
prejudice and pedantry, but often respectable for tlie good souse 
and honourable feelings which liis narratuo displayed, and almost 
always curious, if not valuable, for the information they contained. 

The truth is, the ride seemed agi’eeablo to both gentlemen, 
bceauhe tliey found amusement in each otlier’s conversation, 
although theii" characters and habits of tbinUing were in many 
respects totally opposite. Edward, we have informed the header, 
was warm in his feelings, wild and romantic in his ideas and in 
Ins taste of reading, with a strong disposition towards poetry. 
Mr Bradwardine was the reverse of all tins, and piqued lumself 
upon stalking through life witli the same upright, starched, stoicai 
gravity which distinguished his evening promenade upon the 
terrace of I’ully-Veolan, %vhere for hours together — fhe very 
model of old Hardy knute — 

Stately stepp’d lie cast the wa* 

Andjtately stepp’d lie west. 

As, for literature, he ratfl the classic poets, to be sure, and the 
Epithalamium of Georgius Buchanan, and Arthur Johnstone’s 
Psalms, of a Sunday ; and the Deliciae Poetarum Scotoruni, and 
Sir David Lindsay's Works, and Barbour’s Bruce, and Blind 
Harry’s Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd, and the Cherry and 
tlie Slae. But though he thus far sacrificed his time to the Muses, 
he would, if the trutli must be spoken, have been much bettor 
pleased had the pious or sapient apophthegms, as well as the his- 
torical narratives, whicli these various works contained, been pre- 
sented to him in the form of simple prose. And he sometimes 
could not refrain from expressing contempt of the vain and 
unprofitable art of poem-m^ing,” in which, he said, " the only 
one who had excellra m liis time was Allan Ramsay, the periwig- 
mak6r.”t 

»A bore-footed Hishland lad is called a gillie-wet-foot. Gilbo, in general, 
nieiuM aervnnt or attendant. 

f Tba Baron ought to have remembered that the joyous AHan literally drew 
bis blood from the house of the noble Earl, whom be terms— 

nalhoude of an old descent, 
lUy atoup, my pride. in% onuunent 
U 


TOL. r. 
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But although Edward and he differed toto ecelo, as the Baron 
would have said, upon this subject, yet they met upon history as 
on a neutral ground, in which each claimed an interest. Tlio 
Baron, indeed, only cumbered his memory with matters of fact ; 
the cold, dry, hard outiines which history delineates. Edward, 
on the contrary, loved to fill up and round the sketch with the 
colouring of a warm and vivid imagination, which gives light and 
life to the actors and speakers in the drama of past ages. Yet 
with tastes so opposite, they contributed greatly to each other’s 
amusement. Mr Bradwardine’s minute narratives and powerful 
memoiy supplied to WaMjrley fresh subjects of the kind upon 
which his fancy loved to labour, and opened to him a new mine 
of incident and of character. And he repaid tlie pleasure thus 
communicated, by an earnest attention, valuable to all story-tellers, 
more especially to the Baron, who folt his habits of self-respect 
flattered by it ; and sometimes also by reciprocal communications, 
which interested Mr Bradwardine, as confirming or illustrating 
his own favourite anecdotes. Besides, Mr Bradwardine loved in 
talk of the scenes of his youth, winch had been spent in camps 
and foreign lands, and had many interesting particulars to tell of 
the gene:^s under whom he had served, and the actions he had 
witnessed. 

Both parties returned to Tully-Veolan in great good-humour 
with each other ; Wavcrloy desirous of studying more attentively 
what he considered as a singular and interesting character, gifted 
with a memory containing a curious renster of ancient and modern 
anecdotes ; and Bradwardine disposed to re^d Edward as puer 
{ov rathev jutems) boncB spd ct ntagnae indolia, a youth devoid of 
that petulant volatility, which is impatient of, or vilipends, the 
conversation and advice of hia seniors, from which ho predicted 
great things of his future succesi and deportment in fife. There 
was no other guest except Mr Rubrick, whose information and 
discourse, as a ^clergy'man and a scholar, harmonized vi vy well 
with that of the Baron and bis guest. 

Shortly after dinner, the Baron, as if to shew tliat his tempe- 
rance was not entirely theoretical, proposed a visit to Rose’s 
apartment, or, as he termed it, her Troiaknie Etcige. Waverley 
was accordingly conducted through ono or two of those long 
awkward passages with which ancient ai’chitecis studied to puzzle 
the inhabitants of tlio houses which tli*y planned, at the end of 
which Mr Bradwardine began to ascend, by two steps at once, a 
very steep, narrow, and winding stair, leaving Mr Rubrick and 
Waverley to follow at more leisure, wliiie he should annoxmoe 
their approach to his daughter. 

After having climbed mis perpendicular cork-screw until tlieir 
brains were almost giddy* they arrived in a Uttle matted lobby, 
which served as an anteroom to Rose’s aanotum aanetorumy and 
tlnnugh which they entered her parlour. It was a miall, hut 
pleasant apartinent, opening to the south, and hung with tapestry ; 
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adorned besides with two pictures, one of her mother, in the dress 
of a shepherdess, with a bell-hoop, the other of the Baron, in his 
tenth year, in a blue coat, embroidered waistcoat, laced hat, and 
bag-wig, with a bow in his hand. Edward could not help smiling 
at the costume, and at the odd resemblance between the round, 
smooth, red-cheeked, staring visage m the portrait, and the gaunt, 
bearded, hollow-eyed, swarwy features, which travelling, fatigues 
pf war, and advanced age, had bestowed on the origuial. ^e 
Baron joined in the laugh. Truly,” ho said, " that picture was a 
woman’s fantasy of my good mother’s ; ^a daughter of the Laird 
of TuUiellum, Captain Waverley ; 1 indicated the house to you 
when we were on the top of the Shinnyheuch ; it was burnt by 
the Dutch auxiliaries brought in by tlio Government in 1715 ;) I 
never sate for my pourtraicture but once since tliat was painted, 
and it was at the special and reiterated request of the Marechal 
Duke of Berwick.” 

The good old gentleman did not mention, what Mr Rubrick 
afterwards told Edward, that the duke had done him this honour 
on account of his being tlie first to mount tho breach of a fort in 
Savoy during the memorable campaign of 1709, and his having 
tliere defended himself with lus half-pike for nearly ten minutes 
before any support reached him. To do tlie Baron justice, 
although sufficiently prone to dwell upon, and even to exaggerate 
his family dignity and consequence, he was too much a man of 
real courage ever to allude to such personal acts of merit as he 
liad himself manifested. 

Miss Rose now appeared firom the interior room of her apart- 
ment, to welcome her fatlier and his friends. The little labours 
in which she had been employed obviously showed a natural tatse, 
which required only cultivation. Her father had taught her French 
and Italian, and a few of the ordinary authors in ^ose languages 
ornamented her shelves. Ho had endeavoured also to be her pre- 
ceptor in music ; but as he began witli the more abstruse doctrines 
of the science, and was not perliaps master of them himself, she 
had made no proficiency farther than to be able to accompany 
her voice with the harpsichord ; but even this was not very com- 
mon in Scotland at that period. To make amends, she sang with 
great taste and feeling, and with a respect to the sense of what 
she uttered that might be proposed in example to ladies of much 
superior musical talent. Her natural good sense taught her, that 
if, as we are assured by high authority, music bo " married to 
immortal verse,” tliey are very often divorced by the performer 
in a most shameful manner. It was perhaps ovring to this sensi^ 
bility to poetry, and power of combining its expression with those 
of the musiem notes, that her singing gave more pleasure to all 
the Unlearned in music, and even to many of the learned, than 
could liave been communicated by a much finer voice and more 
brilliant execution, unguided by the same delicacy of feeling. 

A bartizan, or projecting g^ery, before the windows of her 
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parlour, served to illustrate another of Rose’s pursuits ; for it was 
crowded with flowers of different kinds, which she had tak* n 
under her special protection. A projecting turret gave access to 
this Gothic balcony, which commanded a most beautiful prospect. 
The formal garden, with its high bounding walls, lay below, con- 
tracted, as it seemed, to a mere parterre ; while the view extended 
beyond them down a wooded glen, where the small river was 
sometimes visible, sometimes hidden in copse. The eye might be 
delayed by a desire to rest on the rocks, which here and there 
rose from the dell with unssive or spiry fronts, or it might dwell 
on the noble, though ruii> d tower, which was here beheld m all 
its dignity, frowning from a promontory over the river. To the 
left were seen two or three cottages, a part of the village ; the 
brow of the hill concealed the others. The glen, or dell, was ter- 
minated by a sheet of water, called Loch Vcolan, into which the 
brook discharged itself, and which now glistened in the western 
sun. The diskint country seemed open and varied in surface, 
tliough not wooded ; and there was nothing to interrupt the view 
until the scene was bounded by a ridge of distant and blue hilN, 
which formed the southern boundary of the strath, or valley. To 
tills pleasant station Miss Bradwardino had ordered coffee. 

The view of the old tower, or fortahcc, introduced some family 
anecdotes and tales of Scottish chivalry, which the Baron told 
witli great enthusiasm. The projecting peak of an impending 
crag which rose near it, had acqmrcd tlie name of St Swithin’a 
Gliair. It was tlie scene of a peculiar superstition, of which Mr 
Huhrick mentioned some curious particulars, which reminded 
Waverlcy of a rhyme ([uoted by Edgiir in King Lear ; and liose 
was called upon to sing a little legend, in which they hfiJ been, 
interwoven by some village poet. 

Who, noteics.i as tlie race from whicl he sprung, 

Baved otliera’ uaiiies, but left liia owb unaung. 

• 

The sweetness of her voice, and the mmplc beauty of her music, 
gave all the advantage which the minstrel could have desired, and 
which his poetry so much wanted. I almost doubt if it can be 
rcarl with patience, destitute of these advantages ; although I 
conjecture the following copy to have been somewhat corrected 
by Waverloy, to suit the taste of those who might not relish pure 
antiquity. 

On Ilallow-Masa Eve, ere ye bonne ye to rest. 

Ever beware that your couch be bleas’d ; 

Hign It with cross, and sun it with bead, 

Bing the^Ave, and say tlio Creed. 

For on Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 

And all her nine-told sweeping on by her side. 

Whether (he wind sing lowly or loud, 

Bailing through mooushlue or swath’d in the cloud. 
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The Lady nho sat in St Switliin’s Chair, 

Tl)e (lew of tl»o night has damp’d hei liair • 

Htr cheek was pale — but resold and liigh 
Was tile word of lier iip and the glance of her eye. 

She mutter'd the spell of Swiflnn bold. 

When bis naked foot traced the midnight wold. 

When lie stopp'd the flag as she rode the night, 

And bade her descend, and her pioiniso plight 

He tliat dare sit on St Switliin’s Chair, 

When the Niglit-Tlitg wings tbo troubled air. 

Questions three, when he speaks the spell, 

He may ask, and she must tclL 

The Itaron has been with King Robert his liege, 

These three long years m battle and siege ; 

News are there none of Ins weal or his woe. 

And fain the Lady his fate would know. 

She shudders and stops os the charm she speaks ; -- 

Is it the moody owl that shrieks 

Or IS It that sound, betwixt laughter and scream. 

The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream * 

The moan of the wind sung silent and low. 

And the roaring torrent has ceased to flow , 

The c.ilm w.is more dreadful than raging storm, 

When the cold grey mist brought the ghastly Form ' 

***** 

“ I atn sorry to disappoint tho company, especially Captain 
Waverley, who listons with such laudable gravity ; it is but a 
fragment, although I think there are other verses, describing the 
return of the Baron from the wars, and how tlio lady was found 
‘ clay-cold upon the grounsill-ledge.’ ” 

“ It is one of those figments,” observed Mr Bradwardine, 
“ with which the early history of distinguished families was 
deformed m the times of superstition ; as that of Home, and 
other aneicnt n.itions, had their prodigies, sir, the which you 
may read m ancu nt histones, or in the little work compiled by 
Julius Obsequens, and inscribed by the learned Scheffer, the 
editor, to his piitron, Benedictus Skytte, Baron of Dudershoff.” 

“ My father has a sti’ange defiance of the marvellous, Captain 
Waverley,” observed Rose, “ and once stood firm when a whole 
synod of Presbyterian divines were pul to the rout by a sudden 
apparition of the foul fiend.” 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

“ Must I tell my story as well as sing my song 1 Well — 
Once upon a time there lived an old woman, called Janet 
Gellatley, who was suspected to be a witch, on the infallible 
groimds that she was very old, very ugly, very poor, and 
two sons, one of whom was a poet, and other a fool, which 
visitation, all the neighbourhood agreed, had come upon her for 
tiie sin of witchcraft. And she was imprisoned for a week in 
the steeple of tho parish church, and sparely supplied with food, 
and not permitted to sleep until she herself Income aa much 
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persuaded of her being a witch as her accusers ; and in this lucid 
and happy state of mind was brought forth to make a clean 
breast, that is, to make open confession of her sorceries, before 
all the Whig gentry and ministers in the vicinity, who were no 
conjurors themselves. My father went to see fair play between 
the witch and the clergy ; for the witch had been bom on his 
estate. And while the witch was confessing that the Enemy 
appeared, and made his addresses to her as a handsome black 
man, — which, if you could have seen poor old blear-eyed Janet, 
reflected little honour on ApoUyon’s taste, — and while tlie audi- 
tors listf'ncd with astonished eaw, and the clerk recorded with a 
trembling hand, she, all of a sudden, changed the low mumbling 
tone with which she spoke, into a shrill yell, and exclaimed, 
‘ Look to yourselves ! look to yourselves ! I see tho Evil One 
mtting in the midst of ye.’ The surprise was general, and terror 
Mid flight its immediato consequences. Happy were those who 
were next the door ; and many were the disasters that befell 
hats, bands, cuffs, and wigs, before they could get out of the 
church, where they left the obstinate prelatist to settle mattci's 
with the witch and her admirer, at his own peril or pleasure.” 

“iUwtt sohuntur tabulcE,' said the Baron j “ when they recovered 
their panic trepidation, they wore too much ashamed to bring 
any wakening of the process against Janet Gellatley.” * 

This anecdote led into a long discussion of 

All those idle thoughts and fantasies. 

Devices, drcHiiis, opinions unxoiiiul, 

Shows, visions, snothsa>s, and prophecies, 

And all that feigned Is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 

With such conversation, and the romantic legends which it 
introduced, closed our hero’s second evening m the house of 
Tully-Veoliui. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A Discovery — Waverley becomes domesticated at TvMy-Veolan. 

The next day Edward arose betimes, and in a morning walk 
around the house and its vicinity, came suddenly upon a small 
court in front of the dog-kennel, where his friend Davie was 
employed about his fom:-footed charge. One quick glance of liis 
eye recognized Waverley, when, instantly turning bis back, as if 
he had not observed him, he began to ^g part of an old ballad : 

Young men will love thee more fair and more bat ; 

Heard ye so merry the UtUe bird sing f 
Old men*a love the longest will last. 

And tie throstle-cock’s head u under his wing. 


• See Note Ii. WUchcra/t. 
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The young man’s wrath is like light stmw on fin ; 

fleard ye so merry the HtUe bird sing f 
But hke red-hot steel is the old man’s ire, 

And the throstle-cock’s head is under hu wmg. 

The young man will brawl at the evening board ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bii d sing f 
But the old man will draw at tbe dawning the sword, 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his unng 

Waverley could not avoid observing that Davie laid something 
like a satirical emphasis on those lines. He therefore approached, 
and endeavoured, by sundry queries, to ehcit from him what the 
innuendo might mean ; but Davie Imd no mind to explain, and 
liad wit enough to make hia folly cloak his knavery. Edward 
could tjollect nothing from him, excepting tliat tlie Laird of 
Balmawhapple had gone home yesterday morning, “ wi’ his boots 
fu’ o’ bluid.” Ill the garden, however, he met the old butler, 
who no longer attempted to conceal, that, having been bred m 
the nursery line with Sumack and Co. of Newcastle, he some- 
times wrought a turn in tlie flower-borders to oblige the Xaird 
and Miss Rose. By a senes of queries, Edward at length dis- 
covered, with a painful feeling of surprise and shame, that 
Bahnawhapplc’s submission and apology had boon the cun- 
sequence of a rencontre with the Baron before lus guest had 
quitted his pillow, in which the younger combatant had been 
disarmed and wounded in the sword arm. 

Greatly mortified at this information, Edward sought out his 
friendly host, and anxiously expostulated with him upon the 
injustice he had done him in anticipating his meeting witli Mr 
Falconer, a circumstance which, considering liis youUi and tlie 
profession of arms which he had just adopted, was capable of 
being represented much to his prejudice. The Baron justified 
himself at greater length than 1 choose to repeat. Ho urged, 
that the quarrel was common to them, and tliat Balmawhapple 
could not, by the code of honour, evite giving satisfaction to both, 
which he had done in his case by an honourable meeting, and in 
that of Edward by such a palinode as rendered the use of the 
sword unnecessary, and whicli, being mado and accepted, must 
nccessaidly sopite the whole affair. 

With this excuse, or explanation, Waverley was silenced, if not 
satisfied ; but he could not help testifying some displeasure 
against the Blessed Bear, which had given rise to the quarrel, 
nor refrain from hinting, that the sanctified epithet was hardly 
^propriate. The Baron observed, ho could not deny that ** the 
war, though allowed by heralds as a most honourable ordinary, 
had, nevertheless, somewhat fierce, churlisli, and morose in his 
disposition, (as might be read in Archibald Simson, pastor of 
Dalkeith’s Hierogli/phica Animalium,) and had thus been the 
type of many quarrels and disscutions which had occurred in the 
house of Bradwardiue ; of whidi,” he continued, “ I might com* 
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memorate mine own unfortunate disscntion with my third cousin 
hy the mother’s side, Sir Hew Ilalhert, who ^^a« so uuthinkinf; 
as to deride my family name, as if it had been quasi Bear- 
Warden ; a most uncivil jest, since it not only insinuated that 
tlio founder of our house occupied such a mean situation as to be 
a custodier of wild beasts, a charge ivhich, ye must have observed, 
is only iiitnisted to the very basest plebeians ; but, nioivovcr, 
seemed to infer that our eoat-armour had not been achieved by 
honourablo actions in woi’, hut bestowed by way of paranomasia, 
or pun, upon our family appellation, — a 8oi*t of bearing Avhich 
the French call armoirespt lantes ; the Latins anna cnntaniia ; 
and your English authorities, canting heraldry ; being indeed a 
species of emblazoning more befitting canters, gaberlunzies, and 
such like niendicauts, whose gibberish is formed upon playing 
upon the word, tlian the noble, honourable, and useful science of 
heraldry, which assigns armori.il boaruigs as the reward of noble 
and generous actions, and not to tickle the car with vain quodli- 
hets, such as are found m jest-books.”^ Of his quarrel with Sir 
Hew he said nothing more, tlian that it was settled in a fitting 
manner. 

Having been so minute ivith respect to the diversions of Tully- 
Veolan, on the fii’st days of Eilward’s ta’rival, for the purpose of 
introducing its inmates to tlie reader’s acquaintance, it becomes 
less noccskiry to trace tiio progress of his intercourse with the 
same accuracy. 1 1 is probable that a young man, accustomed to 
more cheerful society, would have tired of the conversation of so 
violent an assertor of the “ boast of heraldry” as tlie Baron ; but 
Edward found an agreeable variety in that of Miss Bradwardinc, 
who hstened with eagerness to his remarks upon literature, and 
shewed great justness of taste m her answers. The sweetness of 
her disposition had made her submit with complacency, am’ oven 
pleasure, to the course of re.ading prescribed by her father, 
although it not only comprehended neveraJ lioavy folios of luriuiry, 
but certain gigantic tomes in high-diiirch polemics. In heral(i»'y 
ho was fortunately contented to give her only such a slight 
tincture as might be acquired by perusal of the two folio volumes 
of Nisbet. Rose was indeed the very apple of her father’s eye. 
Her constant liveliness, her attention to all those httlo observances 
most gratifying to those wlio would never thmk of exacting them, 
her beauty, in which lie recalled the features of his beloved w'ife, 
her unfeigned piety, and the noble generosity of her disposition, 
would have justified the affection of the most doting father. 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, however, seem to extend 
itself in that quarter, where, according to the general opinion, it 
is most efficiently displayed ; in labouring, namely, to establish 
her in life, either by a large dowry or a wealthy marriage. By 
an old settlement, almost all the landed estates of tlie Baron 


* Sec Note 31. Canting Ihraldrg. 
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\vent, after his dcatli, to a distant relation ; and it was supposed 
thdt Miss Bradwai’dine would remain but slenderly provided for, 
as die good gentleman’s cash matters had been too long under 
the exclusive charge of Bailie Macw heebie, to admit of any great 
expectations from his personal succession. It is true, the said 
Bailie loved lus patron and his patron’s daughter next (though at 
an incomparable distance) to himself. He thought it was possible 
to set aside the settlement on tlie male line, and had aetuall) pro- 
cured an opinion to tliat efl'ect (and, as he boasted, without a 
lee) from an eminent Scottish counsel, under whose notice he 
contnved to bring the point while consulting him regularly on 
some other business. But the Baron would not listen to such a 
proposal for an instant. On the contrary, ho used to have a per- 
verse pleasure m boasting tliat the barony of Bradwardme was a 
male fief, the first charter having been given at that early period 
when vonien wei’e not deemed capable to hold a feudal ^ant ; 
because, according to Les coustuimes lie, Nornintidie, e’est I homiM 
H se hast et ki consolUe ; or, as is yet more iingallantly expressed 
by otlier authorities, all of wliose barbarous names he delighted 
to quote at full length, because a woman could not serve the 
superior, or feudal lord, in war, on account of the decorum of her 
sex, nor assist him with advice, bocduse of her limited intellect, 
nor keep Ins counsel, owing to the infirmity of her disposition. 
He would ti’iumpliantly ask, how it would become a female, and 
that female a Bradwardlne, to be seen employed in senitio 
emtndi, sea dctrahcniHf vaiiijas reijxs post baWiliain ^ that is, in 
pulJuig off the king’s boots after an engagement, which was 
the feudal service by which he held the baiwiy of Bradwardme. 
“ No,” he said, “ beyond hesitation, procul duhio, many females, 
as worthy as llo-so, had been excluded, in order to make way for 
my own succesoion, and Heaven forbid that T should do aught 
tliat might couti'aveue the destination of my forefathers, or 
impinge upon the right of ray kinsman, Malcolm Bradwardino 
of Inehgrabbil, an honourable, though decayed branch ot my 
own family,” 

The Bailie, as prime minister, having received this decisive 
Communication from his sovereign, durst not press his own 
opinion any farther, but contented liiuisulf w'ith deploring, on all 
suitable occasions, to Saunderson, the minister of the interior, the 
Laird’s self-w'illedness, and witli laying plans for uniting ^>se 
witli the young Laird of Balinawhapple, who had a fine estate, 
only moderately burdened, and was a faultless young gentleman, 
being as sober as a saint — if you keep brandy froiii him, and 
him from brandy — and who, in brief, had no imperfection but 
that of keeping light company at a time ; such as Jmker, the 
liorse-couper, and Gibby Gaethroughwi’t, the piper o‘ Cupar ; 
“o’ whilk follies, Mr Saunderson, he^ll mend, he’ll mend,” — pro- 
nounced tlie Bailie. 
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“Like Honr ale in Bummer,” added Davie Gellatley, who 
happened to be nearer the conclave than they were aware of. 

Miss Bradwardme, such as we have described her, with all 
the simplicity and curiosity of a recluse, attached herself to the 
opportunities of increasing her store of literature which Edward’s 
visit afforded her. He sent for some of his books from his 
quarters, and they opened to her sources of delight of which she 
had hitherto had no idea. The best English poets, of every 
description, and other works on belles lettres, made a part of this 
precious cargo. Her music, even her flowers, were neglected, 
and Saunders not only mourned over, but began to mutiny against 
tlie labour for which he now scarce received thanks. These new 
pleasures became gradually enhanced by sharing them with one 
of a kindred taste. Edward’s readiness to comment, to recite, to 
explain difficult passages, rendered his assistance invaluable ; 
and the wild romance of his spirit delighted a character too young 
and inexperienced to observe its deficiencies. Upon subjects 
which interested him, and when quite at ease, he possessed that 
flow of natural, and somewhat florid eloquence, which has been 
supposed as powerful even as figure, fashion, fame, or fortune, in 
winning the female heart. There was, therefore, an increasing 
danger, in this constant intercourse, to poor Rose’s peace of minc^ 
which was the more imminent, as her father was greatly too much 
abstracted in his studies, and wrapped up in his own diraity, to 
dream of his daughter’s meurring it. The daughters of me house 
of Bradwardino were, in liis opinion, like^hose of the house of 
Bourbon or Austria, placed high above the clouds of passion 
which might obfuscate the intellects of meaner females ; they 
moved in another sphere, were governed by other feelings, and 
amenable to other rules, than those of idle and fantastic affe^on. 
In short, he shut his eyes soresolutely to the natural consequ<^ -ices of 
Edward’s intima^ with Miss Bradwardine, that the whole noigh- 
bouriiood concluiwd that he had opened them to the advantages of 
a match between his daughter and the wealthy yoimg Engiisb- 
man, and pronounced him much less a fool than he had generally 
shewn himself in cases where his own interest was concerned. 

If the Baron, however, had really meditated such an alliance, 
the indifference of Waverley would have been an insuperable bar 
to his project. Our hero, since mixing more freely with the 
world, had learned to think witli great shame and confusion upon 
bis mental legend of Saint Cecilia, and the vexation of these 
reflections was likely, for some time at least, to counterbalance 
the natural susceptibility of his disposition. Besides, Roee 
Bradwardine, beautiful and amiable as we have described her, 
had not precisely the sort of beauty or merit, which captivates a 
romantic imagination in early youth. She was too frank, too 
confiding, too kmd : amiable qualities, undoubtedly, but destruc- 
tive of the marvellous, with which a youtii of imagination delights 
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to dress the empress of his affections. Was it possible to how, 
to tremble, and to adore, before the timid, yet playful little girl, 
who now asked Edward to mend her pen, now to construe a 
stanza in Tasso, and now how to spell a very — very long word in 
her version of it ? All these incidents have their fascination on 
the mind at a certain period of life, but not when a youth is 
entering it, and rather looking out for some object whose affection 
may dignify him in his own eyes, tlian stooping to one who looks 
up to him for such distinction. Hence, though there can be no 
riile in so capricious a passion, early love is frequently ambitiouei 
in choosing its object ; or, which comes to the same, selects her 
(as in the case of Saint Cecilia aforesaid) from a situation that 
gives hur scope for le beau icbeal, wliich the reality of intimate and 
familiar hfc rather tends to limit and impair. I knew a very 
accomplished and sensible young man cured of a violent passion 
for a pretty woman, whose talents were not equal to her face and 
figure, by being permitted to bear her company for a whole after- 
noon. Tims, It is certam, that had Edward enjoyed such an 
opportunity of conversing with Miss Stubbs, Aunt liachcl’s pre- 
e.uition would have been uimecessary, for be would as soon have 
fallen in love with the dairy-maid. And altliough Miss Brad- 
wardine was a very different character, it seems probable that 
the very intimacy of tlieir intercourse prevented his feeling for 
her other sentiments tlian those of a brother for an amiable and 
accomplished sister ; while the sentiments of poor Hose were 
gradually, and without her being conscious, assuming a shade of 
wanner affection. 

I ought to have said that Edward, when he sent to Dundee for 
the books before mentioned, had applied for, and received per- 
mission, extending his leave of absence. But tlie letter of his 
conlmandmg oi'Hcer confcuned a friendly recommciiilation to him, 
not to spend his time exclusively with persons, who, estimable 
as they might he in a general sense, could not be supposed well 
affected to a goverumeiit, which tliey declined to acknowledge by 
takuig the oath of allegiance. The letter farther insinuated, 
though with great delicacy, that although some family connexions 
might bo supposed to render it necossary for Captain Waverley 
to communicate with gentlemen who were in this unpleasant state 
of suspicion, yet his father’s situation and wishes ought to prevent 
his prolonging those attentions into exclusiv'e intimacy. And it 
was intimated, that while his political pnueiplcs were endangered 
by communicating witli laymen of this description, lie might also 
receive erroneous impressions in religion from the prelatic clergy, 
who BO perversely labouioid to set up the royal prerogative in 
thinm sacred. 

This last insinuation probably induced Waverley to set both 
down to the prejudices of his commanding officer. He was 
sensible that Mr Bradwardmo had acted with the most scrupulous 
delicacy, in never entering upon any discussion that had the 
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most remote tendency to bias his mind in political opinions, 
although he was himself not only a decided partisan of the exiled 
family, but had been trusted at different times with important 
coi miissions for their service. Sensible, therefore, that there was 
no risk of his being perverted from his allegiance, Edward felt as 
if he should do his undo’s old friend injustice in itiinoving from 
a house where he ga\e and received pleasure and amusement, 
merely to gratify a prejudiced and ill-judged suspicion. lie 
therefore ivrotc a very gi'ueral answer, assuring liis commanding 
oflicer that his loyalty w.is not in the most distant danger of 
contamination, and continued an honoui'ed guest and mtuuate of 
tlxc house of Tully-Veolan. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A Creaghy* and its consequences. 

WnKN Edward had been a guest at Tully-Veolan nearly six 
weeks, he descried, one morning, as he took his usual walk before 
the breakfast hour, signs of uncouunon perturbation in the family. 
Four bare-legged dairy -maids, with each an empty milk-pad in 
her hand, ran about with frantic j{cstures, and uttering loud 
exclamations of surprise, grief, and resentment. From their 
appearance, a pagan might have conceived them a detachment 
of the celebrated Behdes, just come from their baleing penance. 
As nothing was to be got from this distracted chorus, excepting 
“ Lord guide us I” and “ Eli sirs !” ejaculations which threw no 
hght upon the cause of their dismay, Waverloy ri'paired to tlio 
fore-court, as it was called, where he beheld Bailie Macwheeble 
cantering his white pony down tlio avenue with all tlie eed it 
could muster. He had arrived, it would seem, upon a hasty 
summons, and was followed by half a score of peasants from tbo 
village, who had no great difficulty m keeping pace with him. 

The Bailie, greatly too busy, and too important, to enter into 
exphin.ations with Edward, summoned forth Mr Saunderson, who 
appeared with a countenance in which dismay was mingled with 
solemnity, and they immediately entered into close conference. 
Davie Gellatley w’as also seen in the group, idle as Diogenes at 
Sinope, while liis countrymen were preparing for a siege. His 
spirits always rose with any thing, good or bad, which occasioned 
tumult, and he continued frisking, hopping, dancing, and singing 
tlie burden of an old ballad, — 

“ Our gear’s a* gano," 

until, happening to pass too near the Bailie, he received an 
admonitory hint from his horse-whip, which converted his songs 
into lamentation. 

* A creofpi was an Incursion for plundor, termed on the Borden a raid. 
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Passing from thence towards the garden, Waverley beheld the 
Baron in person, measuring and re-measuruig, with swift and 
tremendous strides, the length of the terrace ; his countenance 
clouded with offended pride and indignation, and the whole of 
his demeanour such as seemed to indicate, tliat any inquiry con- 
cerning the cause of his discomposure would give pain at least, if 
not offence Waverley therefore glided into the house, without 
addressing him, and took his way to the breakfast-parlour, where 
he found his young friend Rose, who, though she neither oidiibited 
the resentment of her father, the turbid importance of Baihe 
Macwhecble, nor the despair of the handmaidens, seemed vexed 
and thoughtful. A single word explained the mystery. “ Your 
breakfast will be a disturbed one. Captain Waverley. A party 
of Caterans have come down upon us last night, and liave driven 
off’ all our milch cows.” 

“ A party of Caterans 

“ Yea ; robbers from the neighbouring Highlands. We used 
to be quite free from them while we paid black-mail to Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr ; but my tutlier thought it unworthy of 
his rank and birth to pay it any longer, and so this disaster has 
happened. It is not the value of the cattle, (’aptain Waverley, 
that vexes me ; but my father is so much hurt at the affront, and 
is so bold and hot, that I fe.ar he wnll try to recover them by the 
strong hand j and if he is not hurt himself, he will hurt some of 
tliese wild people, and then there will be no peace between tliem 
and us perhaps for our lifetune ; and wo cannot defend oiu'sclves 
as in old tunes, for the government have taken all our aiTns ; and 

my dear father is so rash — O what will become of us !” Hero 

poor Rose lost lie ivt altogether, and burst into a flood of tears. 

The Baron entered at tins moment, and rebuked her with mox% 
asperity than Waverley had ever heard him use to any one. “Was 
it not a shame,” ho said, “ that she should exhibit herself before 
any gentleman in such a light, as if she shed tears for a drove of 
horned nolt and milch kme, like tlie daughter of a Clu'shire 
yeoman ! — Captain Waverley, I must request your favourable 
construction of her grief, which may, or ought to proceed, solely 
from seeing her father’s estate exposed to spulzie and depredation 
from common thieves and somai’s,* while we are not allowed to 
keep half a score of muskets, whetlier for defence or rescue.” 

Bailie Macwheeble entered immediately afterwards, and by his 
report of arms and ammunition conffrmed tliis statement, inform- 
ing the Baron, in a melancholy voice, that tliough the people 
would certainly obey his honour’s orders, yet there was no chance 
of their following the gear to ony guid purpose, in respect there 
were only his honour’s body servants who had swords and pistols, 
and the depredators were twelve Highlanders, completely armed 

■ Somart nrny be translated sturdy beggars, more especially indicating ttmia 
onwelcomo visiters who exact lodgings and victuals by force, or something 
approaehing to it. 
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after the manner of their country. — Having delivered this doleful 
annunciation, he assumed a posture of silent dejection, shaking his 
head slowly with the motion of a pendulum' when it is ceasing to 
vibrate, and then remained stationary, his body stooping at a 
more acute angle than usual, and the latter part of 1^ person 
projecting in proportion. 

The E^n, meanwhile, paced the room in silent indignation, 
and at lengtli fixing his eye upon an old portrait, whose person 
was clad in armour, and whoso features glared grimly out of a 
huge bush of hair, part of which descended from his head to his 
shoulders, and part from his chin and upper-lip to his breast- 
plate , — ** That gentleman. Captain Waverley, my grandsire,” ho 
said, “ witli two hundred horse, whom he levied within his own 
bounds, discomfited and put to the rout more than five hundred 
of tliese Highland reivers, who have been over lapis qfemionis, et 
petra scandali, a stumbling-bloek and a rock of offence to the 
Lowland vicinage — he discomfited them, I say, when they had 
the temerity to descend to harry this country, in the time of the 
civil dissentions, in the year of grace sixteen hundred forty and 
two. And now, sir, I, his grandson, am tlius used at such 
unworthy hands 1” 

Here there was an awful pause ; after which all the company, 
as is usual in cases of difficulty, began to give separate and 
inconsistent counsel. Alexander ab Alexandro proposed they 
should send some one to compound with tlie Caterans, who would 
readily, ho said, give up tlieir prey for a dollar a-head. The 
Bailie opined that this transaction would amount to theft-boot, or 
composition of felony ; and ho recommended that some canny 
hand should be scut up to the glens to make the best bargain he 
could, os it were for him.solf, so that the Laii’d might not bo -wen 
in such a transaction, Edward proposed to si-id off to the ne.trest 
garrison for a party of soldiers and a ma^stiute’s warrant ; and 
Rose, as far as she dared, endeavoured to insinuate the course of 
paying the arrears of tribute-money to Fergus Mac-fvor Vich 
Ian Volir, who, they all knew, could easily procure restoration of 
the cattle, if he were properly propitiated. 

None of those proposals met the Baron’s approbation. Tlio idea 
of composition, direct or implied, was absolutely ignominious ; 
tliat of Waverley only showed that he did not understand the 
state of the country, and of the political parties which divided it ; 
and, standing matters as they did with Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich 
Ion Vohr, the Baron would make no concession to him, were it, 
he said, “ to procure restitution in integrum of every stirk and 
stot that the chief, hii^ forefathers, and his clan, had stolen since 
the days of Malcolm Canmoro.” 

In fact, his voice was still for war, and he proposed to send 
expresses to Balmawhapple, KilJancureit, Tulliellum, and other 
lairds, who were exposed to similar defiredations, inviting them 
to join in the pursuit ; " and tlien, sir, shall these nmdom* 
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tequmimif as Lesloeus calls them, be brought to the fate of their 
predeoessor Cacus, 

* EHms ocolofl, et ricciUQ langiiine gnttur.’ ” 

The Bailie, who by no means relished these warlike counsels, 
here pulled forth an immense watch, of the colour, and nearly of 
tlic size, of a pewter warming-pan, and observed it was now past 
noon, and that tlie Caterans had been seen in the pass of Bally- 
brough soon after sun-rise ; so that before the allied forces could 
assemble, they and tlieir prey would be far beyond the reach of 
tlie most active pursuit, and sheltered in those pathless deserts, 
where it was neither advisable to follow, nor indeed possible to 
trace tlmm. 

This proposition was undeniable. The council therefore broke 
up without coming to any conclusion, as has occurred to councils 
of more importance ; only it was,dctennined that the Bailie should 
send his own three milk cows down to the Mains for the use of 
the Baron’s family, and brew small ale, as a substitute for milk, 
in his own. To this arrangement, which was suggested by 
S.*! undersoil, the Bailio readily assented, both from habituM 
defereneo to the family, and an internal consciousness that his 
courtesy would, in some mode or otlier, be repaid tenfold. 

The Baron having also retired to give some necessary direc- 
Bons, Waverley seized the opportunity to ask, whether this Fergus, 
witli the unpronounceable name, was tlio chief thief-taker of the 
district 1 

“ Thief-taker !” answered Bose, laughing ; “ he is a gentleman 
of great honour and consequence ; the chieftain of an independent 
branch of a powcrtiil Highland clan, and is much respected, both 
fur his own power, and diat of his kith, kin, and allies.” 

“ And what has ho to do with the tliievcs, tlien ? Is he a 
magistrate, or in tlie commission of the peace ?” asked Waverley. 

“ The commission of war ratlier, if there be such a tiling,” said 
Rose ; “ for lie is a voiy unquiet ncighboim to his un-friends, and 
keeps a greater fdlomng on foot than many that have thrice bis 
estate. As to his coiuiection with the thieves, that I cannot well 
explain ; but the bolde.st of them will never steal a hoof from any 
one tliat pays black-mail to Vich Ian Vohi’.” 

“ And what is black-mail V* 

“ A sort of protoction-raoncy that Low-country gentlemen and 
heritors, lying near tlic Highlands, pay to some Highland chief, 
that he may neither do them harm himself, nor suffer it to be 
done to tliem by ofliers ; and then, if your cattle are stolen, jou 
have only to send him word, and he will recover them ; or it may 
be, he drive away cow's from some distant place, where he 
has a quarrel, and give them to you to make up your loss.” 

** And is this sort of Highland Jonathan Wild admitted into 
society, and called a gentleman t” 

<< So much. BO,” said Rose, " that the quarrel between n^ 
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father an<f Fergus Mac-Ivor, began at a county meeting, where 
ho wanted to take precedence of all tlie Lowland gentlemen then 
present, only roy father would not suffer it. Aud tlien he 
upbraided my falJier that he was under his bq^ner, and paid him 
tribl|te ; and my father was in a towering) passion, for Bailie 
Macwlieeble, who manages such thinra^is own way, had con- 
trived to keep this black-mail a secret frbm him, and passed it in 
his account for coss-money. And they would have fought ; but 
Fergus Mac-Ivor said, very gallantly, he would never raise his 
hand against a grey head that was so much respected as my father’s. 
O I wish, I wiSi they had continued friends !” 

“ And did you ever see this Mr Mac-Ivor, if that be his name. 
Miss Bradwardine 1” 

No, that is not his name ; and he would consider master as a 
sort of affront, only that you ore an En^shmajfi, and know no 
better. But the Lowlaiidors ctPl him, lilm other gentlemen, by 
the name of hia estate, Glemuquoich ; and the Highlanders call 
him Vieh Ian Vohr, that is, the son of John the Great ; and we 
upon the braes here call him by both names indifferently.” 

“ I am alraid I shall never bring my English tongue to call 
him by eitlier one or other.” 

‘‘ But he is a very polite handsome man,” continued Rose ; 
“ and his sister Flora is one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
young ladies in this country : she was bred in a convent in France, 
and was a great friend of mine before this unhappy dispute. Dear 
Captain Waverley, try your influence with my father to make 
matters up. I am sure this is but the beginning of our troubles ; 
for Tully Veolan has never been a safe or quiet residence when 
we have been at feud with the Highlandora. When I was a girl 
about ten, there was a^skirniish fought between a party of twenty 
of tliem, and my father And his servants, behind the Alains ; and 
the bullets broke several panes in the north windows, they v' re 
BO near. Three of the Highlanders were killed, and tliey brought 
iliem in wrapped in their plaids, and laid them on tho stone floor 
of the hall ; and next morning, their ^ives and daughters came, 
dipping their hands, and crying the coronach, and shrieking, 
and carried away the dead bodies, with the pipes playing before 
them. I could not sleep for six weeks without starting, and think- 
ing I heard tli^e terrible cries, and saw tho bodies lying on the 
steps, all stiff and swathed up in their bloody tartans. But since 
tliat time there came a party from the garrison at Stirling, with a 
warrant from the Lord Justice Clerk, or some such great man, 
and took away all our anus ; and now, how are we to protect 
ourselves if they come down in any strength 1” 

Waverley could not help starting at a story which bore so much 
resemblance to one of his own day-dreams. Hero was a girl 
scarce seventeen, the gentlest of her sex, both in temper and 
appearance, who had witnessed with her own eyes such a scene 
as he had used to conjure up in his imagination, as only occurring 
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in ancient times, and spoke of it coolly, as one very likely to recur. 
He felt at once the impulse of curiosity, and that slight sense of 
danger which on^ serves to heighten its interest. He might 
have said with Malvolio, “‘I do not now fool myself, to let 
imagination jade mW I am actually in the land of military and 
romantic adventures, and it only remains to be seen what wiH be 
my own share in them.**. ■* 

The whole circumstances now detailed concerning the state of 
the country, seemed equally novel and extraordinary. He had 
indeed often heard of Highland tliievos, but had no idea of the 
systematic mode in which their depredations were conducted; 
and tliat the practice was connived at, and even encouraged, by 
many of tlie Highland chieftains, who not only found the creaghs, 
or forays, useful for tlie purpose of training individuals of tlieir 
clan- to the practice of arms, but also of maintaining a wholesome 
terror among thbir Ld^land neighbours, and levying, as we have 
seen, a tribute from them, undercolour of protection-money. 

Bailie Macwheeble, who soon afterwards entered, expatiated 
still more at length upon the same topic. This honest gentleman's 
conversation was so formed upon his professional practice, that 
Davie Gcllatley once said his discourse was like a " charge of 
homing.” He assured our hero, tliat ''from the maist ancient 
times of record, tlie lawless thieves, limmers, and broken men of 
the Highlands, had been in fellowsldp together by reason of their 
surnames, for the committing of divers tiiefts, reifs, and herslii^ 
upon the honest men of tlie Low Country, when they not only 
intromitted with their whole goods and gear, com, cattle, horse, 
nolt, sheep, outsight and insight plemsliing, at their wicked 
pleasure, but moreover made prisoners, ransomed them, or con- 
cussed them into giving borrows (pledges), to enter into captivity 
again: all which was directly prohibitei|iflli divers parts of the 
St9,tute Book, both by the act one thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven, and various otliers ; the whilk statutes, with all that 
had followed and might follow thereupon, were shamefully broken 
and vilipended by the said somars, limmers, and broken men, 
associated into fellowship^|lfo^ the aforesaid purposes of theft, 
stouthreef, fire-raising, murther, raptus mvXurnm.y or forcible 
abduction of women, and such like, as aforesaid.” 

It seemed like a dream to Waverley that these deeds of violence 
should be familiar to men’s minds, and currently talked of, as 
falling within the common order of things, and happening d^y 
in the immediate vicinity, witliout his Imving crossed the seas, 
and while he was yet in &e otherwise woU-ordered iriond of Great 
Britain.* 


• See Note N. mack-MaU. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

An unexpected Ally appemts. 

The Baron returned at the dinner-hour, and had iiAa great 
measure recovered his composure and goud-humour. He not 
only confimiud the stories which Edward had heard from Rose 
and Bailie Macwhccble, hut added many anecdotes from his own 
experience, concerning the state of tlic Highlands and their 
inhabitants. The Chiefs he pronounced to be, in general, gentle- 
men of great honour and high pedigree, whose word was accounted 
as a law by all those of their own sept, or clan. “ It did not 
indeed,” he said, become them, as had occurred in late instances, 
to propone tlieir prosapia, a ^eage whfch rested for the most 
part on the vain and fond rhymes of their Seannachies or Bhairds, 
as lequiponderate witli the evidence of ancient charters and royal 
grants of antiquity, conferred upon distinguished houses in the 
Low Country by divers Scottish monarchs ; nevertheless, such 
was their outrecuidance and presumption, as to undervalue those 
who possessed such ovidents, as if they held their lands in a 
sheep’s skin.” 

This, by the w'ay, pretty well explained the c%ase of quarrel 
between ^e Baron and his Highland ally. But he went on to 
state so many curious particulars concerning the manners, customs, 
and habits of this patriarchal race, that Edward’s curiosity became 
highly interested, and he inquired whether it was possible to make 
with safety an excursion into the neighbouring Highlands, whose 
dusky barrier of modMains had already excited his wish to pene- 
trate beyond them. Baron assured liis guest that iv thing 

would be more easy, providing this quarrel .vere first made up, 
since he could himself give him letters to many of the distinguished 
Chiefs, who would receive hhn witli the utmost courtesy and 
horoit^ity. 

While they were on this topic, the^oor suddenly opened, and, 
ushered by Sunders Saundei'son, a Highlander, fnlly' armed and 
equipped, entered the apartment. Had it not been that Saunders 
acted the part of master of the ceremonies to this martial appari- 
tion, without appearing to deviate from his usual composure, and 
that neither Mr Bradwardine nor Rose exhibited any emotion, 
Edward would certainly have thought the intrusion hostile. As it 
was, he started at the sight of wliat he had not yctfhappened to see, 
a mountaineer in his fiul national costume. The individual (jael 
was a stout, dark, yoking man, of low stature, the ample folds of 
whose plaid added to the appearance of strengtii which his person 
exhibited. The short kilt, or petticoat, i^ewcd his sine^ and 
clean-made limbs ; tiie goat-skin purse, flanked by the usual 
defences, a dirk and steel-wrought pistol^ liuug before him ; his 
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bonnet had a abort feather, which indicated his claim to be treated 
as a Diiiiih(?-wassel, or sort of gentleman ; a broadsword dangled 
by his side, a target hung upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish 
fowling-picce occupied one of his hands. With the other hand he 
pulled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who well knew their customs 
and the proper mode of addressing them, immediately said, with 
an air of dignity, hut without rising, and much, as Edward thought, 
in the manner of a prince receiving an embassy, “ Welcome, 
Kvan Dhu Maccombich j wliat news from Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich 
Ian Volir V’ 

“Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich ian Vohr,” said the ambassador, in 
good English, “greets you well, Baron of Bradwardine and 
TuUy-Veolan, and is sorry there has been a thick cloud interposed 
between you and him, which has kept you from seeing and 
considering the friend^ip and alliances that have been between 
your houses and forbears of old ; ^d he prays you that the cloud 
may pass away, and that things may be as they have been here- 
tofore between the clan Ivor and tlie houbo of Bnidwardiiie, when 
tliere was an egg between them for a flint, and a knife for a 
sword. And he expects you will also say, you are sorry for the 
cloud, and no man .shall hereafter ask whether it de.sceiided from 
the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the hill ; for they 
never struck witli the scabbard who did not receive with the 
sword, and wo te him wiio would lose his friend for the stormy 
cloud of a spring morning.” 

To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with suitable 
dignity, that he knew the chief of clan Ivor to be a Well-widier 
to the UTin^f and he was sorry there sliould have been a cloud 
between him and any gentleman of such jMRnd principles, “for 
when folks are banding together, feeb^|P% he who hath no 
brother.” 

This appealing perfectly satisfactory, that the peace between 
these august persons might be duly solemnized, tlie Baron ordered 
a stoup of usquebaugh, and, filling a glass, drank to tlie health 
and prosperity of Mac-Ivor, of Glenuaquoich ; upon which the 
Celtic ambas^or, to requite ^his politeness, turned down a mighty 
bumper of the same generous liquor, seasoned with his good wishes 
to the house of Bradwardine. 

Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the general treaty of 
pacification, the envoy retired to adjust witli Mx Macwheeble 
some subordinate articles with which it was not thought necessary 
to trouble the Baron. These probably refen'ed to tHse disconti- 
nuance of the subsidy, and apparently the Bailie found means to 
satisfy their ally, without suffering his master to suppose that his 
dignity was compromised. %.t least, it is oettamf that after the 
plenipotentiaries had drunk a bottle of brandy in single drams, 
which seemed to have no more effect upon such eeasoned vessels, 
than if it had been poteed upon the two bears at the top of the 
avenue, Evan Dhu Maccombich having possessed himself of all 
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the information whicli he could procure respecting the robbery of 
tlio preceding night, declared his intention to set off iminediatcdy 
in Dursuit ot the cattle, which ho pronounced to be “no that far 
off — They have broken the bone,” he observed, “but they have 
had no tune to suck the marrowr.” 

Our hero, who had attended Kvan Dhu during his perquisitions, 
was much stnu k with the ingenuity which he displayed in collect- 
ing information, and the precise and pointed conclusions which he 
drew from it. Evan Dim, on his part, was obviously flattered 
with the attention of Wa^ < rley, the interest he seemed to take in 
his inquiries, and Ins cunosity about tlio customs and scenery of 
the Highlands. Without much ceremony he invited Edward to 
accompany hmi on a short walk of ten or fifteen miles into the 
mountains, and see the place where the cattle were conveyed to ; 
adding, “ If it fic as I suppose, you never saw such a place m 
your life, nor over will, unless yon go with mo or the like of me.” 

Oiir hero, feeling his curiosity considerably excited by tlie idea 
of visiting the den of a Highland Cacua, took, however, the precau- 
tion to luquirc if his guide might be trusted. He was assured, 
that the invitation would on iio account have been given had 
there been the least danger, anil that all he had to apprehend was 
a little fatigue ; and as Evan proposed he should pass a day at 
his Chieftain’s house in returning, w'here ho would bo suro of 
good accommodation and an excellent welcome, there seemed 
nothing very fonmdable in the task lie undertook. Rose, indeed, 
turned pale when slie heard of it ; but her father, who loved the 
spirited curiosity of his young friend, did not attempt to damp it 
by an alarm of ^ngor which really did not exist, and a knapsack, 
with a few necessaries, being bound ou the shouldei's of a sort of 
deputy gamekeeper, our hero set forth with a fowling-|)ieco in 
his hand, accompanied by his new friend Kvan Dhu, and xollowed 
by the gamekeeper aforesaid, and by two wild Highlanders, the 
attendants of Evan, one of whom had upon his shoulder a hatchet 
at the end of a pole, called a Lochaber-axe,* and the other a long 
ducking-gun. Evan, upon Edward’s inquiry, gave him to under- 
stand that tills martial escort was by no means necessaiy as a 
guard, but merely, as he said, drawing up and adjusting his plaid 
with an air of dignity, that he might ajipoar decently at Tully- 
Veolan, and as Vicli Ian Vohr’s foster-brother ought to do. 
“All!” said he, “if you Saxon Duinhe-wassel (English gentle- 
men) oaw but tlie Chief witli his tail on !” 

“ With his tail on ?” echoed Edward, in some surprise. 

“Yes — that is, with all his usual followers, when he visits those 
of the same rank. There is,” he continued, stopping and drawing 

* The Town-guard of Edinburgh were, till a late period, armed with this 
weapon wiien on their police-duty. There wa» n hook at the back of the axe, 
which the Bi-clcnt Higlilanders used to assist them to climb over walls, fixing the 
Iiook upon It, and raising thenisclvea by tiie handle. The axe, which was also 
iiinch used by the natives of Ireland, Is supposed to liave been introduced into 
bulb oountnes from Scandinavia. 
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liiinself proudly up, while lie counted upon liis fingers the several 
officers of liis Chief’s retinue — there is his hanchman, or right- 
hand man ; then his hard, or poet ; tlien his bladter, or orator, to 
make harangues to the great folks whom he visits ; then his gUly- 
more, or armour-bearer, to carry his sword and target, and his 
gun ; then his yiUy-caajltuch, who carries him on his back through 
the sikes and brooks ; then his giUy-eoniatrian, to lead his liorse 
by the bridle in steep and difficult paths ; then liis gilly-tnishhar- 
Hiah, to carry his knapsack ; and the piper and the piper’s man, 
and it may be a dozen yoimg lads beside, that Imvo no business, 
but are just buys of the belt, to follow tlie laird, and do Ills 
honour’s bidding.’ ’ 

* " And docs your Chief regularly maintain all these men 1” 
demanded Waverley. 

“All these !” replied 1C van ; “ay, and many a fair head beside, 
that would not ken where to lay itself, but for the mickle barn at 
Gleniiaipioich.” 

With similar tales of the grandeur of the Chief in peace and 
war, Evan Dhu hegmlod the w'ay till they approached more closely 
those huge mountains which Edward had hitherto only seen at a 
distance. It w'as towards evening as they entered one of tlie 
tremendous passes which afibrd communication between the high 
and low country ; the patli, winch was exti*emely steep and nigged, 
winded ujt a chasm between two tremendous rocks, following the 
passage which a foaming stream, that brawled far below, appeared 
to have Avorn for itself in the course of ages. A few slanting 
beams of the siiii, w’hich was now' setting, reached the water ni its 
darksome bed, and shewed it partially, chafed by a hundred rocks, 
and broken by a hundred falls. The descent from the path to 
the stream w'asa mere precipice, with here and tlierc a projecting 
fragment of granite, or a scathed tree, Avhich had warped its twisted 
roots into the fissures of the rock. On tlie right hand, the momi- 
taiii rose above the patli with almost equal inaccessibility ; but 
tlie lull on the opposite side displayed a shroud of copst'wood, with 
which some pines were intermingled. 

“ This,” said Evan, “is the pass of Bally-Brough, ivLicli was kept 
in former times by ten of the clan Donnochie against a hundred 
of the Low Country caries. The graves of the slain are still to 
be seen in that little corri, or bottom, on the opposite side of the 
burn — if your eyes are good, you may see the green specks among 
the heather — Sec, tlicre is an earn, which you Southrons call an 
eagle — ^you have no such birds as that in England — he is going to 
fetch his supper from the Laird of Bradwardine’s braes, but I’ll 
send a sing after him.” 

He fired Jus piece accordingly, but missed tlie superb monarch 
of the featliered tribes, who, without noticing the attempt to annoy 
him, continued his majestic flight to the southward. A thousand 
birds of prey, hawks, kites, carrion-crows, and ravens, disturbed 
firom the lod^ngs wliich hey had just taken up for the evening, 
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rose at the report of the gun, and mingled their hoarse and dis- 
cordant notes with the echoes which replied to it, and witli tho 
roar of tho mountain cataracts. Evan, a little disconcerted at 
having missed his mark, when he meant to have displayed peculiar 
dexterity, covered his confusion by whistling part of a pibroch as 
he reloaded his piece, and proceeded in silence up tlie pass. 

It issued in a narrow glen, between two mountains, both very 
lofty and covered witli heath. The brook continued to be their 
companion, and they advanced up its mazes, crossing them now 
and tlien, on which occa-ions Evan Dim uniformly offered tlie 
assistance of his attendants to carry over Edward ; but our hero, 
who had been always a tolerable pedestrian, declined the accom- 
modation, and obviously rose m his guide’s opinion, by shewing 
that he did not fear wetting lus feet. Indeed he was anxious, so 
far as he could without affectation, to remove tlie opinion which 
Evan seemed to entertain of the effeminacy of the Luwlandcrs, 
and particularly of tho English. 

Through the gorge of this glen they found access to a black bog, 
of tremendous extent, full of large pit-holes, which tliey traversed 
with great difficulty and some danger, by tracks which no one but 
a Highlander could have followed. The path itself, or rather the 
portion of more solid ground on which the travellers half walked, 
half waded, was rough, broken, and in many places quaggy and 
unsound. Sometimes ground was so completely unsafe, that 
it was necessary to spring from one hillock to another, the space 
between being incapable of. bearing the human weight. This was 
an easy matter to the Highlanders, who wore tbin-solod brogues 
fit for the purpose, and moved with a peculiar springing stop ; 
but Edward began to find the exercise, to which he was unaccus- 
tomed, more fatiguing than he expected. The lingering t>A ilight 
served to shew them through tills Serbonnji bog, but deserted 
them almost totally at the bottom of a steep and very stony hill, 
wliich it was the travellers’ next toilsome task to a.scend. The 
night, however, was pleasant, and not dark ; and Waverley, call- 
ing up mental energy to support personal fatigue, held on his 
march gallantly, though envymg in his heart his Highland atten- 
dants, who continued, without a symptom of abated vigour, the 
rapid and swinging pace, or rather trot, which, according to his 
computation, had already brought them fifteen miles upon Uieir 
journey. 

After crossing this mountain, and descending on the other side 
towards a tliick wood, Evan Dhu held some conference with his 
Highland attendants, in consequence of which Edward’s baggage 
was shifted from the shoulders of the gamekeeper to those of one 
of the gillies, and the former was sent off with the other moun- 
taineer in a direction different fixiin that of the tliree remaining 
travellers. On asking the moaning of this separation, Waverley 
was told that the Lowlandcr must go to a hamlet about three 
poiles off for the night ; for unless it was some very iiarticular 
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friend, Donald Bean Leon, the worthy person whom they supposed 
to be possessed of the cattle, did not much approve of stimigers 
approaching his retreat. seemed reasonable, and silenced a 

qualm of suspicion which came across Edward’s mind, when he 
saw himself, at such a place and such an hour, depiived of his 
only Lowland companion. And Evan immediately afterwards 
added, “that indeed he himself had better get forward, and 
announce their approach to Donald Bean Lean, as the arrival of 
a sldier roy (red soldier) might otherwise bo a disagreeable 
surprise.” And without waiting for an answer, in jockey phrase, 
he trotted out, and putting himself to a very round pace, was out 
of sight in an instant. 

Waverley was now left to his own meditations, for his attendant 
with the battle-axe spoke very little English. They were travers- 
ing a thick, and, as it seemed, an endless wood of pines, and 
consequently tlic path was altogetlier indiscernible in murky 
darkness which surrounded them. The Highlander, however, 
seemed to trace it by instmet, witliout tlie hesitation of a moment, 
and Edward followed his footsteps as close as he could. 

After journeying a considerable time in silence, he could not 
help asking, “ Was it far to the end of their journey ?” 

“ Ta cove was tree, four mile ; but as Duinhe-wassel was a wee 
taiglit, Donald could, tat is, might — would — should send ta 
curragh.” 

This conveyed no information. The curragh which was pro- 
mised might be a man, a horse, a cart, or cha^ ; and no more 
could be got from the man with the battle-axe, but a repetition 
of “ Aich ay ! ta curragh.” 

But in a short time Edward began to conceive his meaning, 
when, issuing from tlie wood, he found himself on tlie banks of a 
large river or lake, where liis conductor gave him to imderstand 
they must sit down for a little while. The moon, which now 
began to rise, shewed obscurely the expanse of water which 
spread before them, and tlie shapeless and indistinct forms of 
mountains witli which it seemed to be surrounded. The cool, 
and yet mild air of the summer night, refreshed Waverley after 
his rapid and toilsome walk ; and the perfume which it wafted 
from the birch trees,* bathed in tlie evening dew, was exquisitely 
fragrant. 

He had now time to give himself up to the full romance of his 
situation. Here he sate on the banks of an unknown lake, under 
the guidance of a wild native, whose language was unknown to 
him, on a viut to the den of some renowned outlaw, a second 
Bnbin Hood,TOrhaps, or Adam o’ Crordon, and that at deep mid- 
night, tlirough scenes of difficulty and toil, separated from his 
attendant^ left by his guide. What a variety of incidents for 
the exercise of a romantic imagination, and all enhanced by the 

* It U not the weeping birch, the most common speeiea In the Highlands, but 
the woolly-leaved Lowtead birch, that is distinguished by this fragrance. 
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solemn feeling of uncertainty, at least, if not of danger ! The 
only circumstance which assorted ill with the rest, was the cause 
of his journey, — the Baron’s milk cows! this degrading incident 
he kept in tlie back ground. 

While wrapt in &ese dreams of imagination, his companion 
gently touched him, and, pointing in a direction nearly straight 
across the lake, sa^ “ Yon’s ta cove.” A small point of light 
was seen to twinkle in the direction in which he pointed, and, 
gradually increasing in size and lustre, seemed to flicker like a 
meteor upon the verge of the horizon. While Edward watched 
tins phenomenon, the distant dash of oars was heard. The 
measured sound approached near and more near, and presently a 
loud whistle was heard in the same direction. His friend with 
tlie battle-axe immediately whistled clear and shrill, in reply to 
the signal, and a boat, manned with four or five Highlanders, 
pushed for a little inlet, near which Edward was sitting. He 
advanced to meet them with his attendant, was immediately 
assisted into the boat by the officious attention of two stout moun- 
taineers, and had no sooner seated himself tlian they resumed 
their oars, and began to row across the lake with great rapidity. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The Hdd of a Highland llMer. 

The party preserved silence, interrupted only by the monotonous 
and murmured chant of a Gaelic song, sung in a kind of low 
recitative by the steersman, and by the dash of the oars, which 
the notes seemed to regulate, as they dipped to them in cauenoe. 
The light, which Ijiey now approached more neai'ly, assumed a 
broader, redder, and more irregular splendour. It appeared 
plainly to be a large fire, but whether kindled upon an i^nd or 
the main land, Edward could not determine. As he saw it, the 
red glaring orb seemed to rest on the very surface of the lake 
itself, and resembled the fiery vehicle in which the Evil Genius 
of an Oriental tale traverses land and sea. They approached 
nearer, and the light of tlie fire sufficed to show that it was kindled 
at the bottom of a huge dark crag or rock, rising abruptly from 
the very edge of the water ; its front, changed by the reflection to 
dusky red, formed a strange, and even awd’ul contrast to the banks 
around, which were from time to time faintly and partially illumi- 
nated bv pallid moon-light. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward could discover 
that this large fire, amply supplied with branches of pine-wood by 
two figures, who, in the red reflection of its light, appeared like 
demons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, into whidh an 
inlet firom the lake seemed to advance ; and be conjectured, which 
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was indeed true, that the fire had been lighted as a beacon to the 
boatmen on their return. They rowed right for the mouth of tlie 
cave, and then, shipping their oars, permitted the boat to enter in 
obedience to the impulse which it had received. The skiff passed 
the little point or platform of rock, on which the fire was blazing, 
and running about two boats* len^h farther, stopped where the 
cavern (for it was already arched over head) ascended from the 
water by five or six broad ledges of rocks, so easy and regular 
that they might be termed natural steps. At this moment a 
quantity of water was suddenly flung upon the fire, which sunk 
with a hissing noise, and with it disappeared the light it had hitherto 
afforded. Four or five active arms lifted Waverley out of the 
boat, placed him on his feet, and almost carried him into the 
recesses of the cave. He made a few paces in darkness, guided in 
this manner ; and advancing towards a hum of voices, which 
seemed to soimd from the centre of the rock, at an acute turn 
Donald Bean Lean and liis whole establishment were before his 
eyes. 

The interior of the cave, which here rose very high, was illumi- 
nated by torches made of pine-tree, Which emitted a bright and 
bickering light, attended by a strong, tliough not unpleasant odour. 
Their light was assisted by the red glare of a large charcoal fire, 
round which were seated five or six armed Highlanders, while 
otliers were indistinctly seen couched on their plmds, m the more 
remote recesses of the cavern. In one large aperture, which tlie 
robber facetiously called his spenco, (or pantry,) there hung by 
the heels the carcasses of a sheep, or ewe, and two cows lately 
slaughtered. The principal Inhabitant of this singular mansion, 
attended by Evan Dhu as master of the ceremonies, came forward 
to meet hi^ guest, totally different in appearance and manner from 
wliat his imagination had anticipated. The profession which he 
followed — tlie wilderness in which he dwelt — the wild warrior 
forms that surrounded him, were all calculated to inspire terror. 
From such accompaniment, Waverley prepared himself to meet 
a stem, gigantic, ferocious figure, such as Salvator would havo 
chosen to be the central object of a group of banditti.* 

Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. He was 
thin in person and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured hair, 
and small pale features, from which he derived his agnomen of 
£ean, or white j and although his form was light, well-proportioned, 
and active, he appeared, on the whole, rather a diminutive and 
insignificant figure. He had served in some inferior capacity in 
the French army, and in order to receive his English visiter in 
great form, and probably meaning, in his way, to pay him a com- 
pliment, he had laid aside the Highland dress for the time, to put 
on an old blue and red uniform, and a feathered hat, in which he 
was far from shewing to advantage, and indeed looked so incon- 


•SeeNotaO. Itobltoy. 
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gruous, compared with all around him, that Waverley would have 
been tempted to laugh, had laughter been either civil or safe. The 
robber received Captain Waverley with a profusion of French 
politeness and Scottish hospitality, seemed perfectly to know his 
name and connections, and to be particularly acquainted with his 
uncle’s political principles. On those he bestowed great applause, 
to which Waverley judged it prudent to make a very general 
reply. 

Being placed at a convenient distance from the charcoal fire, 
the heat of which the seas-m rendered oppressive, a strapping 
Highland damsel placed before Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, 
three cogues, or wooden vessels composed of staves and hoops, 
containing eanaruieh* a sort of strong soup, made out of a par- 
ticular pa^t of the inside of the beeves. After tliis refreshment, 
which, though coarse, fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, 
steaks, roasted on the coals, were supplied in liberal abundance, 
and disappeared before Evan I)hu and their host with a prompti- 
tude that seemed like magic, and astonished Waverley, who was 
much puzzled to reconcile their voracity with what he had heard 
of the abstemiousness of th'e Highlanders. He was ignorant that 
this abstinence was witlf’ll^ Sower ranks wholly compulsory, and 
that, like some animals of prey, those who practise it were usually 
gifted with the power of indemnifying themselves to good purpose, 
when chance threw plenty in their way. The whisky camo Ibirth 
in abundance to crown the cheer. The Highlanders drank it 
copiously and undiluted ; but Edward, having mixed a little with 
water, did not find it so palatable as to invite him to repeat the 
draught. Their host bewailed himself exceedingly that he could 
offer him no wine : Had he but known four-and-twenfy hours 
before, he would have had some, had it been within the eir ’le of 
forty miles round him. But no gentleman cc>ald do more to shew 
his sense of the honour of a visit from another, than to offer him 
the best cheer liis house afforded. Where tliere are no bushes 
there can be no nuts, and tlic way of those you live with is that 
you must follow.” 

He went on regretting to Evan Dhii the death of an aged man, 
Donnacha an Amrigh, or Duncan with the Cap, ** a gifted seer,” 
who foretold, through the second sight, visiters of every descrip- 
tion who haunted their dwellmg, whether as friends or foes. 

" Is not his son Malcolm taiahatr V* (a second-sighted person,) 
asked Evan. 

“ Nothing equal to Ms father,” replied Donald Bean. " He 
told us the otlier day we were to see a ^at gentleman riding on 
a horse, and there camo nobody tliat whole day but Shemus j^g, 
the blind harper, with his dog. Another time he advertised us of 
a wedding, and behold it proved a funeral ; and on the creagh, 
when he foretold to us we should bring home a hundred head of 
homed cattle, we gripped nothing but a hit bailie of Perth.” 

* This waa tbe regale preaented by Rob Roy to the Laird of Tullibody. 
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From this discourse he' passed to the political and military 
state of the country ; and Waverley was astonished, and even 
alarmed, to find a person of this description so accurately ac- 
quainted witli tlie sti'cugtli of the various gamsons and regiments 
quartered north of tlie Tay. He even mentioned tlie exact 
number of recruits who had joined Waverley’s troop from his 
uncle’s estate, and observed they ’were pretty men, meaning, not 
handsome, but stout warlike fellows. He put Waverley in mind 
of one or two minute circumstances which had happened at a 
general review of the regiment, which satisfied him that the 
robber had been an eye-witness of it ; and Evan Dhu having by 
tliis time retired from the conversation, and wrapped himself up 
indiis plaid to take some repose, Donald asked Edward, in a very 
significant maimer, whether he had nothing particular to say to 
him. 

Waverley, surprised and somewhat startled at tliis question 
from such a character, answereti he had no motive in visiting 
him but curiosity to see his extraordinary place of residence. 
Donald Bean Lean looked him steadily in tlie face for an instant, 
and then said with a significant nod*, “ You might as well have 
confided in me ; I am as much v ^iiliy of trust as either the 
Baron of Bradwardine, or Vich Ian Vohr — But you are equally 
welcome to my house.” 

Waverley felt an involimtary shudder creep over him at the 
mysterious language held by this outlawed and lawless bandit, 
which, in despite of his attempts to master it, deprived him of the 
power to ask the meanmg of his insinuations. A heatli pallet, 
with the flowers stuck uppermost, had been prepared for him in 
a recess of the cave, and here, covered with such spare plaids as 
could be mustered, he lay for some time watching the motions of 
the other inhabitants of the cavern. Small parties of two or 
three entered or left title place vdthout any other ceremony than a 
few words m Gaelic to the principal outlaw, and, when he fell asleep, 
to a tail Highlander who acted as liis iieutcuaut, and seemed to 
keep watch during his repose. Those who entered, seemed to 
liavo returned from some excursion of which tliey reported the 
success, and went without farther ceremony to the larder, where 
cutting with tlicir dirks tlieir rations from the carcasses which 
were there suspended, they proceeded to broil and eat them at 
their own pleasure and leisure. The liquor was under strict 
li^gulation, being served out either by Donald himself, Iiis lieu- 
tenant, or tlie strapping Highland girl aforesaid, who was the 
only female that appeared. The allowance of whisky, however, 
would have appeared prodigal to any but Highlanders, who, living 
entirely in the open air, and in a very mmst climate, can consume 
great quantities of ardent spirits without the usual baneful effects 
either upon the brain or constitution. 

At length the fluctuating groups began to swim before the ey^ 
of our hero as they gradually closed ; nor did he re-open them till 
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the morning sun was high on the lake without, though there was 
but a faint and glimmering twilight in the recesses of Uaimh an 
Hi, or the King’s Cavern, as the abode of Donald Beau Lean was 
proudly denominated. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wa^erley pi^oeeda on Ida Journey. 

When Edward had collected his scattered recollection, he was 
surprised to observe the cavern totally deserted. Having arisen 
and put his dress in some order, he looked moro accurately round 
him ; but all was still solitary. If it had not been for the decayed 
brands of the hre, now sunk mto grey ashes, and the remnants of 
the festival, consisting of bones h^f burnt and half gnawed, and 
an empty keg or two, there remained no traces of Donald and his 
band. When Waverley sallied fortli to the entrance of the ca«e, 
he perceived that the point of rock, on which remained the nn&s 
of last night’s beacon, was accessible by a small patli, either 
natural, or roughly hewn in the rock, along the little inlot of 
water whidh ran a few yards up into the cavern, where, as in a 
wet-dock, the skiff which brought him there the night before, 
was still lying moored. When ho reached the small projecting 

f ilatform on which the beacon had been established, ho- would 
lave believed his farther progress by land impossible, only tliat it ' 
was scarce probable but what the inhabitants of the cavern had 
some mode of issuing from it otherwise than by the lake. Accor- 
dingly, he soon observed tliree or four shelving steps, or lodges 
of rock, at tlie very extremity of the little platform ; and, making 
use of them as a .stiur-case, he clambered by their means around 
tlio projecting shoulder of the crag on which the cavern opened, 
and, descending with some difficulty on the other side, he gained 
the wild and precipitous shores of a Highland loch, about four 
miles in lengtli, and a mile and a half across, surrounded by 
heathy and savfige mountains, on the crests of which the morning 
mist was still sleeping. 

Looking back to tlie place from which he came, he coi^ not 
help admming tlie address which had adopted a retreat ^such 
seclusion and secrecy. The ruck, round ffie shoulder of which 
he had turned by a few imperceptible notches, tliat barely afforded 
place for the foot, seemed, in looking back upon it, a huge preci- 
pice, which barr^ all farther passage by tlie shores of the lake 
in that direction. There could be no possibility, the breadth of 
the lake considered, of descrying the entrance eff the narrow and 
low-browed cave from tlie o^er nde ; so that, unless the retreat 
had been sought fur witli boats, or disclosed by treachery, it 
might bs a safe and secret residence to its garrison as long as 
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they were supplier! with provisions. Having satisfied his curi- 
osity in these particulars, Waverley looked around for Evan Dhu 
and his attendant, who, he rightiy judged, would be at nn great 
distance, whatever might have become of Donald Bean Lean 
and his party, whose mode of life was, of course, liable to sudden 
migrations of abode. Accordingly, at the distance of about half 
a mile, he beheld a Highlander (Evan apparently) angling in the 
, lake, with anotlier attending him, whom, from the weapon which 
he shouldered, he recognized for his friend with the battle-axe. 

Much nearer to the mouth of the cave he heard the notes of a 
lively Gaelic song, guided by which, in a sunny recess, shaded by a 
glittering birch-tree, and carpeted with a hank of firm wliite sand, 
he found the damsel of tlie cavern, whose lay liad already reached 
him, busy, to the best of her power, m arranging to advantage a 
morning repast of milk, eggs, barley-bread, fresh butter, and 
honey-comb. The poor girl had already made a circuit of four 
miles that morning in search of the eggs, of tlie meal which baked 
her cakes, and of the other materials of the breakfast, being all 
delicacies which she had to beg or borrow from distant cottagers. 
4l|be followers of Donald Bean Lean used little food except the 
flesh of the animals wiiich they drove away from the Lowlands ; 
bread itself was a delicacy seldom thought of, because hard to he 
obtained, and all the domestic accommodations of milk, poultry, 
butter, &.C., were out of the question in this Scythian camp. Yet 
it must not be omitted, that although Alice had occupied a part 
of thp morning in providing those accommodations for her guest 
which the cavern did not afford, she bad secured time also to 
arrange her own person in her best trim. Her finery was very 
simple. A short russet-coloured jacket, and a petticoat, of scanty 
longitude, was her whole dress ; but these were clean, and neatly 
arranged. A piece of scarlet embroidered cloth, called the »nooa, 
confined her hair, which fell over it in a profusion of rich dark 
curls. The .scarlet plaid, which formed part of her dress, was laid 
aside, tliat it might not impede her activity in attending the 
stranger. 1 should forget Alice’s proudest ornament, were I to 
omit mentioning a pair of gold ear-rings, and a golden rosary, 
which her father (for she was the daughter of Donald Bean Lean) 
had brought from France, the plunder, probably, of some battle 
or storm. 

Her form, though rather large for her years, was very well 
proportioned, and her demeanour had a natural and rustic grace, 
with nothing of the sheepishness of an ordinary peasant. The 
smiles, displaying a row of teetli of exquisite whiteness, and the 
laughing eyes, with which, in dumb show, she gave Waverley 

might have interpreted by a coxcomb, or perhaps by a young 

soldier, who, without being such, was conscious of a handsome 
person, as meant to convey more than the courtesy of an hostess. 
Nor do I take it upon me to say, tliat the little wild mountaineer 
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would have welcomed any staid old gentleman advanced in life, 
tlie Baron of Bradwardine, for eKampIc, with the cheerful pains 
wliich she bestowed upon Edward’s accommodation. She seemed 
eager to place him by the meal which she had so sedulously 
arranged, and to which she now added a few bunches of cran- 
berries, gathered in an adjacent morass. Having had the satis- 
faction of seeing him seated at breakfast, she placed herself 
demimely upon a stone at a. few yards* distance, and appeared to 
watch with great complacency for some opportunity of serving 
him. 

Evan and his attendant no^v^ returned slowly along the beach, 
the latter bearing a largo salmon-trout, the produce of the morn- 
ing’s sport, together with the angling-rod, while Evan strolled 
forward, with an easy, self-satisfied, and important gait, towards 
the spot where Waverley was so agreeably employed at the 
breakfast-table. After morning greetings had passed on both 
sides, and Evan, looking at Waverley, liad said something in 
Gaelic to Alice, which made her laugh, yet colour up to her eyes, 
through a complexion well embrowned by sun and wind, Evan 
intimated his commands tljat the fish should be prepared for 
breakfast. A spark from the lock of his pistol produced a light, 
and a few withered fir branches were quickly m flame, and as 
speedily reduced to hot embers, on which the trout was broiled 
in large slices. To crown the repast, Evan produced from the 
pocket of his short jerkin, a large sedlop shell, and from under 
the folds of his plaid, a rain’s horn full of whisky. Of this he took 
a copious dram, observing, he had already taken his morning with 
Donald Bean Lean, before his departure ; he offered the same cor- 
dial to Ahce and to Edward, which they both declined. With the 
bounteous air of a lord, Evan then proffered the scallop to Dugald 
Mahony, his attendant, who, without waiting to be asked a second 
time, drank it off with great gusto. Evan men prepared to move 
towards the boat, inviting Waverley to attend him. Meanwhile, 
Alice had made up in a small basket wliat she thought worth 
removing, and flinging her plaid around her, she advanced up to 
Edward, and with the utmost simplicity, taking hold of his hand, 
offered her cheek to his salute, <^pping, at tiie same time, her 
little curtsey. Evan, who was esteemed a wag among the moun- 
tain fair, advanced, as if to secure a <nmilar favour ; but Alice, 
snatching up her basket, escaped up the rocky bank as fleetly as 
a roe, and, turning round and laughing, called something out to 
liim in Gaelic, which ho answered in tlie same tone and language ; 
then, waving her hand to Edward, she resumed her road, and 
was soon lost among the thickets, though they continued for some 
time to hear her lively carol, as she proceeded gaily on her 
soUjpy journey. 

Tney now again entered the gorge of the cavern, and stepping 
into the boat, uie Highlander pushed off, and, taking advantage 
of the morning breeze, hoisted a clumsy sort of sail, while Evan 
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assumed the helm, directing tlicir course, as it appeared to 
Waverley, ratlier higher up the lake than towards the place of 
his embarkation on the preceding night. As they glided along 
tlie silver mirror, Evan opened the conversation with a panegyric 
upon Alice, who, he said, was both canny nuAfendy ; and was, to 
the boot of all that, the best dancer of a strathspey in tlie whole 
strath. Edward assented to her praises so far as he understood 
them, yet could not help regretting that she was condemned to 
such a perilous and dismal life. 

** Oich I for that,” said Evan, “ there is nothing in Perthshire 
tliat she need want, if she ask her fatlier to fetch it, unless it be 
too hot or too heavy.” 

“ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer — a common thief !” 

“^Common tliief 1 — No such thing : Donald Bean Lean never 
lifted less than a drove in his life.” 

“ Do you call him an uncommon thief, then 1” 

“No — he tliat steals a cow from a poor widow, or a stirk from 
a cottar, is a thief ; he that lifts a drove from a Sassenach laird, 
is a gcntlcman-drover. And, besides, to take a tree from the 
forest, a salmon from the river, a depr from tlie hill, or a cow 
from a Lowland strath, is what no Highlander need ever think 
sliame upon.” 

** But what can this end in, were he taken in such an appro- 
priation 1” 

“ To be sui’c he would die for the law, as many a pretty man 
has done before him.” 

“ Die for tlie law !” 

“ Ay ; that is, with the law, or by the law ; bo strapped up on 
tlie kind gallows of Crieff,* where his father died, and his good- 
sire died, and where 1 hope he’ll live to die himsell, if he’s not 
shot, or slashed, in a creagh.” 

“ You hope such a death for your friend, Evan ?” 

“ And tliat do I e’en ; would you have me wish him to die on 
a bundle of wet straw in yon den of his, like a mangy t^ke 1” 

“ But what becomes of Alice, then ?” 

“ Trotli, if such an accident were to liappen, as her father 
would not need her help ony longer, 1 ken nought to hinder me 
to marry her mysell.” 

“ Gallantly resolved,” said Edward “ but, in the meanwhile, 
Evan, what has your father-in law (that sliall be, if he have the 
good fortimo to be hanged) done with the Baron’s cattle V* 

“ Oich,” answered Evan, “ tliey were all trudging before your 
lad and Allan Kennedy before the sun blinked ower Ben-Lawers 
this morning ; and they’ll bo in the pass of Bally-Brough by tliis 
time, in tiieir way back to the parks of Tully-Veolan, aU but two, 
that were unhappily slaughtered before I got last ni^t to Uaini|| 
an Ri.” 

* See Note P. Etna GaUowt of Cri(ff. 
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And where are we going, Evan, 1 may be so bold as to 
ask 1” said Waverley. 

“ Where would you be ganging, but to the laird’s ain house of 
Glenuaquoich I Yo would not think to be in his country, without 
ganging to see him i It would be as much as a man’s life’s 
worth.” 

“ And are we far from Glennaquoich ?” 

But five bits of miles : and Vich laii Volir will meet us.” 

In about half an hour they reached the upper end of the lake, 
where, after landing Wavtrley, the two Ilighlandcrs drew the 
boat into a little creek among tiuck flags and reeds, where it lay 
perfectly concealed. The oars they put in another place of con- 
cealment, both for the use of Donald Bean Lean probably, when 
his occasions should next bring him to that place. 

The travellers followed for some time a delightful opening into 
tlie hills, down which a little brook found its way to the lake. 
When they had pursued their walk a short distance, Waverley 
renewed his questions about their host of tlic cavern. 

“ Does he always reside in that cave ?” 

“ Out, no ! it’s past the skill of man to tell where he’ s to be 
found at a’ times ; there’ s not a dem nook, or cove, or com, in 
the whole country, that he’s not acquainted witli.” 

“ And do otliers beside your master shelter him ?” 

“My master ? — My master is in Heaven,” answered Evan, 
haughtily ; and then immediately assuming his usual civility of 
manner, “but you mean ray Chief ; — no, he does not shelter 
Donald Dean Lean, nor any that are like him he only allows 
him (with a smile) wood and w'ater.” 

“ No great boon, I should think, Evan, when botli seem to be 
very plenty.” 

“ Ah ! but ye dinna see flSfi^ough it. When I say wot I and 
water, 1 mean thejoch and the land ; and I fency Donald would 
be put till’t if the laird were to look for him wi’ threescore men 
in the wood of Kailychat yonder ; and if our boats, with a score 
or twa mair, wore to come down the loch to Uaimh an Hi, hqaded 
by mysoll, or ony other pretty man.” 

“ But suppose a strong party came against him from the Low 
Country, would not your (^ef defend him !” 

“ Na, he would not ware the ^ark of a flint for him — if they 
came with the law.” 

“ And what must Donald do, then I” 

“ behoved to rid this country of himsell, and fSall back, it 
may be, over the mount upon Letter Scriven.” 

“ And if he were pursued to that place !” 

“ I’se warrant he woula go to his courin’s at Raunoch.” 

V “ Well, but if they followed him to Raunoch !” 

“ That,” quotli Evan, “ is beyond all belief ; and, indeed, to 
tell you the truth, there durst not a Lowlander in Scotl^d 
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follow the fmy a gun-shot beyond Bally-Brough, unless he had 
the help of die Sidier I>hu’* 

" Whom do you call so ?” 

“ The Sidier Dhu ? the black soldier ; that is what they call 
the independent companies that were raised to ,|g9ep peace and law 
in the Highlands. Vich Ian Vohr commands one of them for 
five years, and I was sergeant myself, I shall warrant ye. They 
call them Sidier Dhu, because they wear the tartans, as they call 
your men — King George’s men, — Sidier Roy, or red soldiers.” 

“Well, but when you were in King George’s pay, Evan, you 
were surely King George’s soldiers I” 

“ Troth, and you must ask Vich Ian Vohr about tliat ; for we 
are for his king, and care not much which o’ them it is. At ony 
rate, nobody can say wo are King George’s men now, when we 
have not seen his pay this twelvemonth.” 

This last argument admitted of no reply, nor did Edward 
attempt any ; he rather chose to bring back tlie discourse to 
Donald Bean Lean. “ Does Donald confine himself to cattle, or 
does he hfi, as you call it, any thing else that comes in his way 1” 
“ Trodi, he’s nae nice body, and lieW just tak ony thing, but 
most readily cattle, horse, or live Christians ; for sheep are slow 
of travel, and inside plenishing is cumbrous to carry, and not easy 
to put away for sillor in this country.” 

“ But does he carry off men and women ?” 

“ Out, ay. Did not ye hear him speai o’ the Perth bailie ? It 
cost that body five hundred merks ere he got to tlie south of 
Bally -Brough. — And ance Donald played a pretty roort.* Tliere 
was to be a blithe bridal between tlie Lady Cramfcezer, in the 
howc o’ the Meams, (she was the auld laird’s widow, and no sae 
ypung as she had been her8ell,]^nd young Gilliewhackit, who 
h^ spent his heirship and movefiles, Hke a ^ntleman, at cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. Now Donald 
Bean Lean, being aware tliat the bridegroom was in request, and 
wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller,) he cannily 
earrfed off Gilliewliackit ae night when he was riding dovering 
hame, (wi’ the malt rather abune the meal,) and with the help of 
his gillies he gat him into the hills with the speed of light, and 
tlie first place he wakened in was the cove of Uaimh an Ri. So 
there was old to do about ransoming the bride^om ; for Donald 

would not lower a farthing of a thousand punas” 

“ The devil !” 

“ Funds Scottish, ye shall understand. And the lady hra not 
file siller if she had pawned her gown ; and they applied to the 
governor o* Stirling castle, and to the major o’ tlie Black Watch ; 
and the governor said, it was owerifar to the nortliward, and out 
of his district ; and the major said, his men were gane hame to 
the shearing, and he would not call them out before the victual 
was got in for all the Cramfeezers in Chiiatendom, let alane the 
* See Note Q, Caterant. 

TpL. I. K 
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Mearnp, for t?iat it would prejudice the country. And in the 
meanwhile ye’ll no hinder jGlilhcwhackit to take the sraall-pox. 
There was not the doctor in Perth or Stirling would look near 
the poor lad ; and I cannot hlame tliem, for Donald had been 
misgugglcd by ano of these doctors about Paris, and he swore 
l>o would fling the first into the loch that he catched beyond the 
Pass. However, some cailliachs, (that is, old women,) tlrnt were 
about Donald’s hand, nursed Gifliewhackit sae weel, tlrnt between 
the free open air in the co^ e and the fresh whey, deil an he did 
not recover may be as weel as if he had been closed m a glazed 
cliamber and a bed with curtains, and fed with red wine and 
uhite meat. And Donald was sae vexed about it, that when he 
was stout and weel, he even sent him free home, and said he 
would bo pleased with ony thing they would like to gie him for 
the plague and trouble which he had about Gilliewhackit to an 
unkenn’d degree. And I cannot tell you precisely how they 
sorted ; but they agreed sae right tlrnt Donald was invited to 
dance at the wedding in lus Highland trews, and they said that 
there was never sae meikle siller clinked in his purse cither 
before or since. And to the boot of all that, Gilliewhackit said 
that, be the evidence what it liked, if he had the luck to be on 
Donald’s inquest, he would bring him in guilty of nothing what- 
ever, unless it were wilful arson, or murder under trust.” 

With such bald aud disjointed chat Evan went on illustrating the 
existing state of the Highlands, more perhaps to the amusement 
of Waverley than that of our readers. At length, after having 
marched over bank and brae, moss and heather, Edward, though 
not unacquainted with the Scottish liberality m computing dis- 
tance, began to think tliat Evan’s five miles were nearly doubled. 
His observation on the large measure which the Scottish allowed 
of tlieir land, in comparison to the computation of their money, 
was readily answered by Evan, with the old jest, “ The dcil take 
tJiem wha liave the least pmt stoup.”^ 

And now the report of a gun was heard, and a sportsman was 
seen with his do^ and attendant, at the upper end of the glen. 
“ Shougli,” said Dugald Mahony, “tat’s ta Chief.” 

" It is not,” said Evan imperiously. Do you think he would 
come to meet a Sassenach Duinhd-wassel in such a way as that ?” 

But as they approached a little nearer, be said, with an apiiear- 
auce of mortification, “ And it is even he, sure enough ; and he 
has not his tail on after all ; — there is no living creature with him 
but Galium Beg,” 

In fiict, Fergus Mac-lvor, of whom a Frenchman might have 
said, as truly as of any man in the Highlands, " Qfi'U eonnoU bien 

* The Scots are liberal in computing tbelr land and liqour ; the Scottish pint 
comsponds to two Engllsli quarts. As for their coin, every one knows the 
couplet— 

How can the rogues pretend to sense ?— 

Their pound is only twenty pence. 
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feg genSf’ had no idea of raising himself in the eyes of an English 
young man of fortune, by appearing with a retinue of idle High- 
landers disproportioncd to the occasion. He was well aware that 
such an unnecessary attendance would seem to Edward rather 
ludicrous tlian respechiblc ; and while few men were more 
attached to ideas of chieftainship and feudal power, he was, for 
that very reason, cautious of exliibitmg external marks of dignity, 
unless at the time and in the manner when they were most hkely 
to produce an imposing effect. Therefore, although, had he been 
to receive a brother chieftain, he would probably have been 
attended by all that retinue which Evan described with so much 
unction, he judged it more respectable to advance to meet Waver- 
Icy with a single attendant, a very handsome Highland boy, who 
carried liis master’s shooting-pouch and Ins broadsword, without 
which he seldom went abroad. 

When Fergus and Waverley met, the latter was struck with 
the peculiar grace and dignity of tlie Chieftain’s figure. Above 
the middle size, and finely proportioned, the Highland dress, which 
he wore in its simplest mode, set off his person to great advantage. 
He wore the trews, or close trow'st^rsj made of tartan, chequed 
scarlet and white ; in other particulars, his dress strictly resem- 
bled Evan’s, excepting that he had no weapon save a dirk, verj 
richly mounted witli silver. His page, as we have said, carried 
his claymore ; and the fowling-piece, which he held in his hand, 
seemed only designed for sport. He had sliot in tlie course of his 
walk some young wild-ducks, as, though close-time was then 
unknown, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the sports- 
man. His countenance was decidedly Scottish, with all the 
peculiarities ot the northern phyaegnomy, but yet had so little of 
its jiarshncss and exaggeration, that it would have been pronounc- 
ed ill any country extremely liandsome. The martial air of the 
' bonnet, with a single eagle’s feather as a distinction, added much 
t) the manly appearance of his head, which was besides orna- 
mented with a far more natural and graceful cluster of close black 
curls than ever were exposed to sale in Bond-Street. 

An air of openness and affability increased the favourable 
impression derived from this handsome and dignified exterior. 
Yet a skilful physiognomist would have been less satisfied with 
tlie countenance on the second than on the first view. The eye- 
brow and upper lip bespoke something of the habit of peremptory 
command and decisive superiority. Even his courtesy, tliougli 
open, frank, and unconstrained, seemed to indicate a sense of 
personal importance ; and, upon any check or apeidental excita- 
tion, a sudden, though transient lour of tlie eye, shewed a hasty, 
haughty, and vindictive temper, not less to be dreaded because it 
seemed much under its owner’s command. In short, the counte- 
nance of the Chieftain resembled a smiling summer's day, in 
which, notwithstanding, we are made sensible by certain, though 
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slight signs, that it may thunder and liglitcu before the close of 
evening. 

Tt was not, however, upon their first meeting that Edward had 
an opportunity of maMng these less favourable remarks. Tho 
Chief received him as a friend of the Baron of Bradwardine, witli 
tlie utmost expression of kindness and obligation for the visit ; 
upbraided him gently with choosing so rude an abode as he had 
done tlie night before ; and entered into a lively conversation with 
him about Donald Bean’s housekeeping, but without the least hint 
as to his predatory habits, or tho immediate occasion of Waver- 
Icy’s visit, a topic which, as the Chief did not introduce it, our 
hero also avoided. While they walked merrily on towards tho 
house of Glennaquoich, Evan, who now fell respectfully into tlie 
rear, followed with Callum Beg and Dugald Mahony. 

We shall take the opportunity to introduce the reader to some 
particulars of Fergus Mac- Ivor’s character and history, which 
were not completely known to Waverley till after a connection, 
which, though arising from a circumstance so casual, had for a 
length of time the deepest influence upon his cliaracter, actions, 
and prospects. But this being an important subject, must fonn 
the commencement of a new chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Chief and hie Mansion. 

Thk ingenious licentiate Francisco do Ubeda, when he com- 
menced his history of La Picara Justina Die/.,— which, by t? le way, 
is one of the most rare books of Spanish literature, — complained of 
his pen having ciAight up a hair, and fortliwith begins, with more 
eloquence than common sense, an aff(^tionate expost^tion with 

— a bird inconstant by miturej ^ frequenting the thine elements 
of water, earth, and air, indifferently, and l^ing of course, " to 
one thing constant never.” Now I protest to thee, genfle reader, 
that I entirely dissent from Francisco de Ubeda in this matter, 
and hold it the most useful quality of my pen, that it can speedily 
change from grave to gay, and from description and dialogue to 
narrative and character. So that if my quill display no other 
propeiiies of its mother-goose than her mutability, t^y ^all 
be well pleased ; and I conceive that you, my worthy friend, will 
have no occasion for discontent. From ^e jargon, therefore, of 
the Highland gillies, I pass to the diaracter of their Chief. It is 
an important examination, and therefore, like Dogberry, we must 
spare no wisdom. 

The ancestor of Fergus Mac-Ivor, about three oenturiee before^ 
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had set up a claim to be recognized as chief of the numerous and 
powerful clan to which he belonged, the name of which it is 
unnecessary to mention. Being defeated by an opponent who had 
more justice, or at least moi’e force, on his side, he moved south- 
wards, with those who adhered to him, in quest of new settlements, 
like a second iEneas. The state of the Pertlishire Highlands 
favoured his purpose. A great barou in that country had lately 
become traitor to tlie crown ; Ian, which was the name of our 
adventurer, united himself with those who were comnussioned by 
tlie king to chastise him, and did such good service, that he obtain- 
ed a grant of the property, upon which he and his posterity after- 
wards resided. He followed the kmg also in war to the fertile 
regions of England, where he employed his leisure hours so actively 
in raising subsidies among the boors of Nortlmmberlaud and 
Durham, that upon his return he was enabled to erect a stone 
tower, or fortalice, so much admired by his dependents and neigh- 
bours, tliat he, who had hitherto been called Ian Mac-Ivor, or John 
tlie son of Ivor, was thereafter distin^ished, both in song and gene- 
alogy, by the high title of Ian nan Chaifitil, or John of the Tower. 
The descendants of this wortliy were so proud of him, that tlie 
reigning chief always bore the patronymic title of Vich Ian Vohr, 
i. e. the son of John the Great ; while the clan at large, to dis- 
tinguish them from that from which they had seceded, were 
denominated Sliochd nan Ivory the race of Ivor* 

The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct descent from John of 
the Tower, engaged heart and hand in the insurrection of 1715, 
and was forced to fly to France, after the attempt of that year in 
favour of the Stewarts had proved unsuccessful. More fortunate 
than other fugitives, he obtained employment in the French 
.service, and married a lady of rank in that kingdom, by whom he 
liad two children, Fergus and his sister Flora. The Scottish estate 
had been forfeited and exposed to sale, but was repurchased for 
a small price in the name of the young proprietor, who in conse- 
quence came to reside upon his native domains.* It was soon 
perceived tliat he pos8e.ssed a cliaracter of uncommon acuteness, 
fire, and ambition, which, as h< became acquainted with tlie state 
of the country, gradually assumed a mixed and peculiar tone, that 
could only have been acquired Sixty Years since. 

Had Fergus Mac-Ivor Uved Sixty Years sooner than he did, 
he would, in aU probability, have wanted the polished manner and 
knowledge of tlie world which he how possessed ; and had he lived 
Sixtv Years later, his ambition and love of rule would have lacked 
tlie fuel which his situation now afforded. He was indeed, witliin 
his little circle, as perfect a j^oliticiim as Castniccio Castrucani 
himself. He applied himself with great earnestness to appease all 
the feuds and dissentions which often arose among other clans in 
his neighbourhood, so that ho became a frequent umpire in theifr 


* See Note B. JU-purchtm ^fScotttih FotfeiUd Ett»U$t 
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quarrels. His own patriarchal power he strengthened at every 
expense whicli his fortune would permit, and indeed stretched his 
meijis to tlie uttermost to maintain the rude and plentiful hospi> 
tality, which was the most valued attribute of a chieftain. For 
tlie same reason, he crowded his estate with a tenantry, hardy, 
indeed, and fit for tlie purposes of visir, but givatly outnumbering 
what tlie soil was calculati^d to nuiintain. 'I'licbe consisted chiefly 
of Ills own clan, not one of whom he suifered to quit his lands if 
ho could possibly prevent it. But ho maintained, besides, many 
adventurei's from the motber sept, who deserted a less warlike, 
tliough more wealthy chief, to do homage to Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
Otlier mdividuala, too, who had not even that apology, were never- 
theless received into his allegiance, which indeed was refused to 
none who were, like Poms, proper men of tlieir liands, and were 
willing to assume the name of Mac-Ivor. 

He w.a8 enabled to discipline tliese forces, from having obtained 
command of one of the independent companies, raised by govern- 
ment to preserve the peace of tlie Highlands. While in this 
capacity he acted witli vigour and spirit, and presen ed great 
order m the country under his eh.irge. He eiuiw'd his vassals to 
enter by rotation into his company, and serve lor a certain space 
of time, which gave tliem all in turn a gi'neral notion of nuhtary 
discipline. In his campaigns against the banditti, it was observed 
that he assumed and exercised to the utmost the discretionary 
power, which, while the law had no free course in the Highlands, 
was conceived to belong to the nuhtary parties who were called 
in to su])})ort it. He acted, for example, witli great and suspicious 
lenity to those freebooters who made restitution on his summons, 
and offered personal submission to himself, while he rigorously 
pursued, apprehended, and sacrificed to jiLstice, all such inter- 
lopers as dared to ^espise his admonitions or commands. On the 
ouier band, if any officers of justice, militiry parties, or others, 
presumed to pursue thieves or marauders through his temhnies, 
and without applying for his consent and concurrence, nothing 
was more certain tiian that they would meet with some notable 
foil or defeat ; upon which occasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the 
first to condole with them, and, after gently blaming tlieir rash- 
ness, never failed deeply to lament the lawless state of tlie country. 
These lamentations did not exclude suspicion, and matters were 
so represented to government, that our Chieftain was deprived of 
his nuhtary command.* 

Whatever Fergus Mac-Ivor felt on tliis occasion, he hod the 
art of entirely suppressing every appearance of discontent ; but 
in a sliort time tlie nbighbouriiig country began to feel bad ofTects 
from his disgrace. Donald Bean Lean, and others of his class, 
whose depredations had hitherto been confined to other districts, 
appeared firom thenceforward to have made a settlement on tliis 


* Sec Note S. Ihyhtand Policy, 
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devoted border ; and tlieir ravages were carried on with little 
opposition, as tlie Lowland gentry were chiefly Jacobites, and 
disarmed. This forced many of the inhabitants into contracts of 
black-mail with Fergus Mac-Ivor, which not only established 
him their protector, and gave him great weight in ^ their con- 
sultations, but, moreover, supplied funds for the waste of his 
feudal hospitality, which the discontinuance of his pay might ha^ e 
otherwise essentially diminished. 

In following this course of conduct, Fergus had a fartlier object 
than merely being the great man of his neighbourhood, and ruling 
despotically over a small clan. FVom his infancy upward, he had 
devoted himself to the cause of the exiled family, and had per- 
suaded himself, not only that their restoration to the crown of 
Britain would be speedy, but that those who assisted them would 
be raised to honour and rank. It was with tliis view tliat he 
laboured to reconcile the Highlanders among tliembelves, and 
augmented his own force to the utmost, to be prepared for tlie 
first favourable opportunity of rising. With this purpose also he 
conciliated the favour of such Lowland gentlemen in the vicinity 
as were friends to the good cause ; hnd fur the same reason, 
having incautiously quaiTelled with Mr Bradwardine, who, not- 
withstanding his peculiarities, was much respected in the country, 
he took advantage of the foray of Donald Bean Lean to solder up 
die dispute in die manner we have mentioned. Some, indeed, 
surmised that he caused the enterprise to be suggested to Donald, 
on purpose to pave the way to a reconciliation, which, supposmg 
that to be die case, cost die Laird of Bradwardino two good 
milch cows. This zeal in their behalf die House of Stewart 
repaid with a considerable share of their confidence, an occasional 
supply of louis d’or, abundance of fair words, and a parchmemt, 
with a huge waxen seal appended, purporting to bo an earl’s 
patent, granted by no less a person dian James the Third King 
of England, and Eighth King of Scotland, to his right feal, trusty, 
and well-beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, in the county 
of Perth, and kingdom of Scodand. 

With this future coronet glittering before his eyes, Fergus 
plunged deeply into the correspondence and plots of that unhappy 
period ; and, hke all such active agents, easily reconciled his con- 
science to going certain lengths in the service of his party, from 
which honour and pride would have deterred him, had his sole 
object been the direct advancement of his own personal interest 
With this insight into a bold, ambitious, and ardent, yet artful 
and politic character, we resume the broken thread of our narra- 
tive. 

The Cliief and his guest had by tliis dme reached die house of 
Glennaquoich, which consisted of Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a 
high Tudo-looking square tower, with die addition of a lofttsd 
house, diat is, a building of two stories, constructed by Fergus’s 
grandfather wW he returned from that memorable expedition, 
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well remembered by the western shires, under the name of tlie 
Highland Host. Upon occasion of this crusade against the Ayr- 
shire Whigs and Covenanters, the Yich Ian Volir of the time had 
probably been as successful as his predecessor was in harrying 
Northumberland, and therefore left to his posterity a rival edifice, 
as a monument of his magnificence. 

Around the house, which stood on an eminence in the midst of 
a narrow Highland valley, there appeared none of that attention 
to convenience, far less to ot nament and decoration, which usually 
surrounds a gentleman’s habitation. An enclosure or two, divided 
by diy-stone walls, wei*e the only part of tlie domain that was 
fenced j as to the rest, the narrow slips of level ground wliich lay 
by the side of the brook exhibited a scanty crop of barley, liable 
to constant depredations from the herds of wild ponies and black 
cattle that grazed upon the adjacent hills. These ever and anon 
made an incursion upon the arable ground, which was repelled by 
the loud, uncouth, and dissonant shouts of half a dozen Highland 
swains, all running as if they had been mad, and every one 
hallooing a half-starved dog to the rescue of the forage. At a 
little distance up the glen was a small and stunted wood of birch ; 
the hills were high and heathy, and without any variety of sur- 
face ; so diat the whole view was wild and desolate, rather than 
grand and solitary. Yet, such as it was, no genuine descendant 
of Ian nan Chaistel would have changed tlie domain for Stow or 
Blenheim. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, which perhaps 
would have afforded ^c first owner of Blenheim more pleasure 
tlian the finest view in the domain assigned to him by the grati- 
tude of his country. This consisted of about a hundred 'ligh- 
landers, in complete dress and aiTus ; at sight of whom tho 
Chieftain apologized to Waverley in a sort of negligent manner. 
" He had forgot,” he said, “ that he had ordered a few of his clan 
out, for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit condition to 
protect the country, and prevent such accidents as, he was sorry 
to learn, Imd befallen the Baron of Bradwardine. Before they 
were dismissed, perhaps Captain Waverley might choose to see 
them go through a part of their exercise.” 

Edward assented, and the men executed with agility and pre- 
cision some of the ordinary military movements. They men 
practised individually at a mark, and shewed extraordinary 
dexterity in the management of the pistol and firelock. They 
took aim, standing, sitting, leaning, or lying prostrate, as they 
were commanded, and always with effect upon the target. Next, 
they paired off for the broad-sword exercise ; and, having mani- 
fested ^eir individual skill and dexterity, united in two bodies, 
and exhibited a sort of mock encounter, in which the charge, the 
rally, the flight, the pursuit, and all the current of a heady fight, 
were exhibited to the sound of the great war bagpipe. 

On a signal made by the Chief, the sk irm is h was ended. 
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Matches were then made for running, wrestling, leaping, pitching 
tlie bar, and other sports, in which tiiis feudal militia duplayed 
incredible swiftness, strength, and agility ; and accomplished the 
purpose which their Chi^tain had at heart, by impressing on 
Waverloy no light sense of their merit as soldiers, and of the 
power of him who commanded them by his nod.* 

And what number of such gallant fellows have the happiness 
to call you leader 1” asked Waverley, 

“ In a good cause, and under a cliieftam whom they loved, the 
race of Ivor have seldom taken the field under five hundred 
claymores. But you are aware, Captain Waverley, that the 
disarming act, passed about twenty years ago, prevents their 
being in the complete state of preparation as m former times ; 
and I keep no more of my clan under arms than may defend my 
own or my friends’ property, when the country is troubled with 
such men as your last night’s landlord ; and government, which 
has removed other means of defence', must connive at our pro- 
tecting ourselves.” 

“ But, with your force, you might soon destroy, or put down, 
such gangs as that of Donald Bean Leitn.” 

“ Yes, doubtless ; and my reward would be a summons to 
deliver up to General Blakeney, at Stirling, the few broadswords 
they have left us ; there were little policy in that, mctliinks. — 
But come. Captain, the sound of the pipes informs me that dinner 
is prepared — Let me have the honour to show you into my rude 
mansion.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

A Highland Feast. 

£rk Waverley entered the banqueting hall, be was offered the 
patriarchal refreshment of a bath for the feet, which the sultry 
weatlier, and the morasses he had traversed, rendered highly 
acceptable. He was not, indeed, so luxuriously attended upon 
tills occasion as the heroic travellers in the Odyssey ; the task of 
ablution and abstersion being performed, not by a beautifiil 
damsel, trained 

To chafo the limb, and pour the fragrant oil, 

but by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman, who did not 
seem to Uiink herself much honoured by the duty imposed upon 
her, but muttered between her teeth, Our father’s herds did not 
feed so near together, that 1 should do you this service.” A small 
donation, however, amply reconciled this ancient handmaiden to 
the supposed degradation ; and, as Edward proceeded to the hall, 


* See Note T. Highland DiseipUne. 
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she gave him her blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, “ May the open 
band be filled the fullest.” 

^’hc hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the first 
story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a huge oaken 
table extended through its whole length. The apparatus for 
dinner was simple, even to rudeness, and the company numerous, 
even to crowding. At the head of the table was the Chief himself, 
with Edward, and two or three Highland visiters of neighbouring 
clans ; the elders of his ou ti tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as 
tliey were called, who occupied portions of his estate as mort- 
gagers or lessee, sat next in rank ; beneath tliem, their sons and 
nephews, and foster-brethren; then the officers of the Chief’s 
household, according to their order; and, lowest of all, the 
tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even beyond this 
long perspective, Edward might see upon tlie green, to which a 
huge pair of folding doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders of 
a yet inferior description, who, nevertheless, were considered as 
guests, and had tlieir share both of the countenance of the enter- 
tainer, and of die cliccr of the day. In the distance, and 
ductuatiiig round this e.^treme verge of the banquet, was a 
changeful group of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, young 
and old, large ^yhoiinds, and temers, and pointers, and curs of 
low degree ; all ot whom took some interest, more or less imme- 
diate, in the main action of the piece. 

Tins hospitality, apparently unbounded, had y^et its line of 
economy. Some pains had been bestowed m dressing the dishes 
of fish, game, &c., which were at tho upper end of the table, and 
imme^tely under the eye of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy jijimts of mutton and beef, which, but for 
the absence of pork,* abhorred in the Highlands, resembled the 
rude festivity of the banquet of Penelope's suitors. But the 
central dish was a yearling lamb, called “a hog in luir’st.” 
roasted whole. It was set upon its lep, with a bunch of parsley 
in its mouth, and was probably exhibited in that form to gratify 
the pride of the cook, who piqued himself more on the plenty than 
the elegance of his master’s table. The sides of this poor animal 
were fiercely attacked by the clansmen, some with dirks, others 
with the knives which were usually in the same sheath with the 
dagger, so that it was soon rendered a mangled and rueful 
spectacle. Lower down still, the victuals seemed of yet coarser 
quality, though sufficiently abundant. Broth, oniont^ cheese, and 
&e fra^ents of the feast^ regaled the sons of Ivor who feasted 
in the open air. 

The liquor was su^^ied in the same proportion, and under 
siinilar regulations. Excellent claret and cham^^e were 
liberally distributed among the Chief’s immediate neighbours; 
whisky, plain or diluted, and strong-beer, refredied those who 
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sat near the lower end. Nor did this inequality of distribution 
appear to give the least offence. Every one present understood 
that his tasfte was to be formed according to the rank which he 
held at table j and, consequently, the tacksmen and their depen- 
dents always professed the wine was too cold for their stomachs, 
and called, apparently out of choice, for the liquor which was 
assigned to them from economy.* The bagpipers, three m 
number, screamed, during the whole time of dinner, a tremen- 
dous w'ar-tune ; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and clang 
of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of noises, tliat 
Waverley dreaded Ins ears would never recover it. Mac-Ivor, 
indeed, apologized for the -confiision occasioned by so large a 
party, and pleaded the necessity of his situation, on which un- 
limited hospitality was imposed as a paramount duty. “ Thcsi' 
stout idle kinsmen of mine,” he said, account my estate as held 
in trust for their support ; and I must find them beef and ale, while 
the rogues will do nothing for themselves but practise the broad- 
sword, or wander about the hills, shooting, fishing, hunting, 
dnnking, and making love to the lasses of the strath. But what 
can I do, Captain Waverley ? every* thing will keep after its 
kind, whether it bo a hawk or a Highlander.” Edward made 
the expected answer, in a compliment upon his possessing so 
many bold and attached followers. 

“ Why, yes,” replied the Chief, “ were I disposed, like my 
father, to put myself in tlie way of getting one blow on the head, 
or two on tlie neck, I believe the loons would stand by me. But 
who tliinks of that in the present day, when the maxim is, — 

‘ Better an old woman with a purse in her baud, than tliree men 
witli belted brands ?’ ” Then, turning to the company, he pro- 
posed the “ Health of Captain Waverley, a worthy friend of his 
kind neighbour and ally, the Bai-on of Bradwardine.” 

" He is welcome hither,” said ono of the elders, “ if be come 
from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.” 

« I say nay to that,” said an old man, who apparently did not 
mean to pledge the twst ; " I say nay to that — While there is a 
green leaf in the forest, there will be fraud in a Comyne.” 

“ There is nothing but honour in the Boron of Bradwardine,” 
answered another ancient ; “ and the guest that come.s hither 
from him should be welcome, though he came with blood on his 
hand, unless it were blood of the race of Ivor.” 

The old man whose cup remained full, replied, " There has been 
blood enough of the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwardine.” 

Ah ! Ballenkeiroch,” replied the first ; “you think rather of 
the flash of the carbine at the Mains of Tully-Veolan, than tlie 
glance of the sword that fought for tlie cause at Preston.” 

“ And well 1 may,” answered Ballenkeiroch ; “ the flash of 
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the gun cost me a fair-haired son, and tho glance of tlie sword 
has done but little for King James.’* 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley, 
that the Baron had shot this old man’s son in a fi'ay near Tully- 
Veolan about seven years before ; and then hastened to remove 
Badenkeirocli’s prejudice, by informing him that Waverley was 
an Englishman, uii(‘<>n|^ectc>d by birth or alliance with the family 
of Bradwardino ; upon wiileli the old gentleman raised the 
hitherto-untasted cup, and courteously ilmnlc to his health. This 
ceremony being requited in ku<«l, the Chieftain made a signal for 
tlie pipes to cease, and said, aloud, “ Where is the song hidden, 
my fnends, tliat Mac-Murrough cannot find it 1” 

Mac-Murrough, the family b/iairdh, an aged man, immediately 
took the hint, and began to chant, with low and rapid utterance, 
a profusion of Celtic verses, which were received by the audience 
with all the applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced in his 
declamation, his ardour seemed to increase. Ho had at first 
spoken witli liil^eyeb fixed on the ground ; he now cast them 
around as if beseediing, and anon as if commanding, attention, 
and liis tones rose into u’ild and inqiassiuned notes, accompanied 
with appropriate gestures. He seemed to Edward, who attended 
to him with much interest, to recite many proper names, to 
lament the dead, to apostrophize tho absent, to exhort, and 
entreat, and animate those who were present. Waverley thought 
he even discerned his own name, and was convinced his con- 
jecture was right, from the eyes of tho company being at that 
moment turned towards him sunultaneously. The ardour of the 
poet appeared to communicate itself to the audience. Their wild 
and sun-bumt countenances assumed a fiercer and more animated 
expression ; all bent forward towards the reciter, many spring 
up and waved their arms in ecstasy, and soiue laid their hai.Js 
on their swords, Wh^ the song ceased, there was a deep pause, 
while the aroused feelings of the poet and of the hearers gradually 
subsided into their usual channel. 

The Chieftain, who, during this scene, had appeared rather to 
watch the emotions which were excited, than to partake their high 
tone of enthusiasm, filled with claret a small silver cup which 
stood by him. " Give this,” he said to an attendant, " to Mac- 
Murrough nan Fonn, (t. e, of tiie songs,) and when he has drunk 
the juice, bid him keep, for the sake of Vich Ian Vohr, the shell 
of the gourd which contained it.” The gift was received by 
Mac-Murrough with profound gratitude ; he drank the wine, and, 
kissing the cup, shrouded it wi£ reverence in the plaid which was 
folded on his b^m. He then burst forth into what Eldward justly 
supposed to be an extem)>oraneous effusion of thanks, and praises 
of Iw Chief. It was received with applause, but did not produce 
the effect of his first poem. It was obvious, however, that the 
clan regarded the generosity of their Chieftain with high appro- 
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bation. Many approved Gaelic toasts were then proposed, of 
some of which tlie Chieftain gave his guest the following ver* 
sions : — 

“ To him that will not turn his back on friend or foe.” “ To 
him that never forsook a comrade.” “ To him tliat never bought 
or sold justice.” “ Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones to 
the tyrant.” “ The kda with the kilts.” " Highlanders, shoulder 
to shoulder,” — with many other pithy sentiments of tiio like 
nature. 

Edward was particularly solicitous to know tlie meaning of tliat 
song which appeaixid to produce such effect upon the passions of 
the company, and hinted his curiosity to his host. “ As I 
observjP,” said the Chieftain, ^ that you have passed the bottle 
during the last three rounds, I was about to propose to you to 
retire to my sister’s tea-table, who can explain these things to 
you better than I can. Although 1 cannot stint my clan in tlie 
usual current of their festivity, yet I iieitlier ainMdicted myself 
to exceed iu its amount, nor do I,” added he, ^piling, “ keep a 
Bear to devour tlie intellects of such as canmiake good use of 
them.” • 

Edward readily assented to this proposal, and the Chieftain, 
saying a few words to those around him, left the table, followed 
by Waverley. As the door closed behind them, Edwarii heard 
Vich Ian Vohr’s health invoked with a wild and animated cheer, 
that expressed the satisfaction of the guests, and the depth of tlieir 
devotion to his service. 


CHAPTER XXL 
The ChieflaWt Skter. 

The drawing-room of Flora Mac-Ivor was furnished in the 
plainest and most simple manner ; for at Glcnnaquoich every 
other sort of expenditure was retrenched as much as possible, for 
the purpose of midntaining, in its full dimity, the hospitality of 
the Chieftain, and retaining and multiplying the numW of his 
dependents and adherents. But there was no appearance of this 
pammony in the dress of the lady herself, which was in texture 
elegant^ and even rich, and arranged in a manner which partook 
partly of the Parisiaii fashion, and partly of the more simple drqas 
of the Highlands, blended together with great taste. Her hi^ 
was not disfigured by the art of the friseur, hut fell in jetty rira- 
lets on her neck, confined only by a circlet, richly set wim 
diamonds. This peculiarity she adopted in compliance with the 
HigMand prejudices, which could not endure that a woman’s head 
should be covered before wedlock. 

Flora Mac-Ivor bore a most striking resemblance to her brother 
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Fergus ; so much so, that they might have played Viola and 
Sebastian with the same exquisite effect produced by the appear- 
ance of Mrs Henry Siddons and her brother, Mr William Murray, 
in thc..e characters. They had the same antique and regul^ 
correctness of profile ; the same dark eyes, eye-lashes, and eye- 
brows ; the same clearness of complexion, excepting tliat Fergus’s 
was embrowned by exercise, and Flora’s possessed the utmost 
feminine delicacy. But the haughty, and somewhat stem regu- 
larity of Fergus’s features, was beautifully softened in those of 
Flora. Their voices were also sninilar in tone, though differing 
in the key. That of Fergus, e-.pecially while issuing orders to his 
followers during their military exercise, reminded Edward of a 
favourite passage in the description of Emetrius : 

- . - — whose voice was heard around, 

’ Loud as a ti uiiipet with a silver sound 

'I'hat of Flora, on the contrary, was soft and sweet, — “an excel- 
lent thing ill woman yet, in urging any favourite topic, which 
she often pursued with natural eloquence, it possessed as well the 
tones which impress awe and conviction, as those of persuasive 
insinuation. The eager glance of the keen black eye, which, in 
tlie Chieftain, seemed impatient even of tlie material obstacles it 
encountered, had, in his sister, acquired a gentle pensivcucss. 
His looks seemed to sock glory, power, all that could exalt him 
above others in die race of hmnanity ; while those of his sister, 
as if she were already conscious of mental superiority, seemed to 
pity, rather than envy, those who were struggling for any farther 
distinction. Her sentiments corresponded w'ith the expression of 
her countenance. Early education had impressed upon her mmd, 
as well as on that of tlie Chieftain, tlic most devoted attachment 
to the exiled family of Stew^art. She believed it the dut_y of 
her brother, of his q^an, of every man in Britain, at whatever 
personal hazard, to contribute to that restoration which the par- 
tisans of the Chevalier St George had not ceased to hope for. 
For this she was prepared to do ail, to suffer all, to sacrifice all, ' 
But her loyalty, as it exceeded her brother’s in fanaticism, excelled 
it also in purity. Accustomed to petty intrigue, and necessarily 
involved m a thousand paltry and selfish discussions, ambitious 
aiao by nature, his political faith was tinctiu'od, at least, if not 
tainted, by the views of interest and advancement so easily com- 
bined wifii it ; and at the moment be should unsheathe his 
claymore, it might be difficult to say whether it would be most 
with the view of making James Stewart a king, or Fergus Mac- 
Ivor an cari. This, indeed, was a mixture of feeling which he did 
not avow even to himself, but it existed, nevertheless, in a power- 
ful degree- 

In Flora’s bosom, on the contrarv, the zeal of loyalty burnt 
pure and unmixe4 witli any selfish feeling ; she would have as 
soon made religion the mask of ambitious and interested views, tis 
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have shi'ouded iliem under the opinions which she had been taught 
to tliink patriotism. Such inst^ces of devotion were not uncom- 
mon among the followers of the unliappy race of Stewart, of which 
many memorable proofs will recur to the mind-of most of nay 
readers. But peculiar attention on the part of the Chevalier ae 
St George aixd Iiis princess to the parents of Fergus and his sister, 
and to themselves, when orphans, had riveted then* faitli. Fergus, 
upon the death of his parents, had been for some time a page of 
honour in the train of the Chevalier’s lady, and, from his beauty 
and sprightly temper, was vmifomily treated by her with the 
utmost distinction. This was also extended to Flora, who was 
maintained for some time at a convent of the first order, at the 
princess’s expense, and removed from tlience into her own family, 
where filie spent nearly two years. Botli brother and sister 
retained the deepest and most grateful sense of her kindness. 

Having thus touched upon the leading principle of Flora’s 
cliaracter, I may dismiss tlio rest more slightly. She was highly 
accomplished, and had acquired those elegant manners to be 
expected from one who, in early youtli, had been tlie companion 
of a princess ; yet she had not leame^ to substitute the gloss of 
politeness for tlie reality of feeling. When settled in the lonely 
regions of Glennaquoich, she found that her resources in French, 
English, and Italian literature, were hkely to bo few and inter- 
rupted ; and, in order to fill up tlie vacant time, slie bestowed a 
part of it upon the music and poetical traditions of the Highlanders, 
and began really to feel the pleasure in the pursuit, which her 
brother, whose percejitions of literary merit were more blunt, 
rather affected for tlie sake of popularity tlian actually experienced. 
Her resolution was strengthened in these researches, by the 
extreme delight ^^hich her inquiries seemed to afford those to 
whom- she resorted for information. 

Her love of her clan, an attachment which was almost heredi- 
tary in her bosom, was, like her loyalty, a more pure passion than 
tliat of her brother. He was too borough a politician, regarded 
his patriarchal influence too much as the means of accomplishing 
his own aggrandizement, that we sliould term him the model of a 
Highland Chieftain. Flora felt the same anxiety for cherishing 
and extending their patriai'chal sway, but it was with the generous 
desire of vindicatmg from poverty, or at least irem want and 
foreign oppression, uiosc whom her brother was by birth, accord- 
ing to the notions of the time and country, entitled to govern. The 
savings of her income, for she had a small pension from the princess 
Sobieski, were dedicated, not to add to the comforts of the peasan- 
try, for that was a word which they neither knew nor apparently 
wished to know, but to relieve tlieir absolute necessities, when in 
sickness or extreme old age. At every otlicr period, tliey ratiuu* 
toiled to procure something which they might share with the Chief, 
as a proof of their attachment, than expected oilier assistance from 
him save what was afforded by the rude hospitality of his castle, 
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and the general division and subdivision of his estate among them. 
Flora was so much beloved by them, that when Mac-Murrough 
composed a song, in which he enumerated all the principal beauties 
of the district, and intimated her superiority by concluding, that 
** the fairest apple hung on the highest bough,” he received, in 
donatives from tlie individuals of the clan, more seed-barley than 
would have 8ow(‘d his Highland Parnassus, the Bard's croftf as it 
was called, ten times over. 

From situation, as well as choice, Mias Mac-Ivor’s society was 
extremely hmited. Her most intimate friend had been Rose 
Bradwardme, to whom she was much attached ; and when seen 
together, they would have afforded an artist two admirable sub- 
jects for the gay and the melancholy muse. Indeed Bose was so 
tenderly watched by her father, and her circle of wishes was so 
limited, that none arose but what he was willing to gratify, and 
scarce any, which did not come within the compass of his power. 
With Flora it was otherwise. While almost a girl, she had under- 
gone the most complete change of scene, from gaiety and splendour 
to absolute solitude and comparative poverty ; and the ideas and 
wishes which she chiefly festered, respected great national events, 
and changesnotto be brought round without both hazard and blood- 
shed, and tlierefore not to be thought of with levity. Her man- 
ner, consequently, was grave, though she readily contributed her 
talents to the amusement of society, and stood very high in the 
pinion of tlie old Baron, who used to sing along with her such 
French ducts of Lindor and Cloris, &c. as were in fashion about 
the end of the reign of old Louis le Grand. 

It was generally believed, though no one durst have hinted it 
to the Baron of Bradwardine, that Flora's entreaties had no small 
share in allaying the wrath of Fergus upon occasion of their quarrel. 
She took her brother on the assailable side, by dwelling first 
upon tlie Baron’s age, and then representing the injury which the 
cause might sustain, and the damage which must arise to his own 
clioracter in point of prudence, so necessary to a political a^ent, 
if he wrsist^ in carrying it to extremity. Otherwise it is 
probable it would have terminated in a duel, both because 
the Baron had, on a former occasion, shod blood of the clan, 
though the matter had been timely accommodated, and on 
account of his high reputation for address at his weapon, which 
Fergus almost condescended to envy. For tiie same reason she 
had urged their reconciliation, which tlie Cliieftain the more 
readily agreed to, as it favoured some ulterior projects of his own. 

To this young lady, now presiding at the female empire of the 
tea-table, Fergus introduced Captain Waverley,whom she received 
with the usual forms of politeness. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Highland Minetrdty. 

When tho first salutations had passed^ Pergus said to his sister. 

My dear Flora, before I return to the barbarous ritual of 
<jur forefatliers, I must tell you tliat Captain Waverley is a wor- 
sliipper of the Celtic muse, not the less so perhaps that he does 
not understand a word of her language. I have told him you are 
eminent as a translator of Highland poetry, and that Mac-Mur- 
rougli admires your version of his songs upon the same principle 
that Captain Waverley admires the original, — because he does 
not comprehend them. Will you have tlie goodness to read or 
recite to our guest in English, the extraordinary string of names 
which Mac-MuiTough lias tacked together in Gaelic ? — My life to 
a moor-fowl’s feather, you are provided with a version ; for I know 
you are m all the bard’s coimcils, and acquainted with his songs 
long before ho rehearses them in the hall.” 

“ How can you say so, Fergus ? You know how little tliese 
verses can possibly interest an English stranger, even if I could 
translate tliein as you jiretend.” 

Not loss than they interest me, lady fair. To-day your joint 
composition — for 1 insist you had a sliare in it — has cost me the 
last silver cup in tlie castle, and 1 suppose will cost me something 
else next time I hold cour pleniereyxi the muse descends on Mac- 
MiUTougli ; for you know our proverb, — When tlie liand of the 
chief ceases to bestow, the breath of the bard is frozen in the 
uttqrance. — Well, I would it were even so : there are tliree things 
that are useless to a modem Highlander, — a sword which he must 
not di'aw, — a bard to sing of deeds which he dare not imitate, — 
and a large goat-skin purse without a louis-d’or to put into it.” 

“Well, brother, since you betray my secrets, you cannot expect 
me to keep yours. I assure you, Captain Waverley, that Fergus 
is too proud to exchan^ his bro^word for a marechal’s baton ; 
that he osleems Mac-Murrough a far greater poet than Homer, 
and would not give up liis goat-sldn purse for all the loui^-d’or 
which it could contain.” ^ 

“Well pronounced, Flopa ; blow for blow, as j^^^ said to 
tlie devil. Now do yon.tjvo talk of bards and poftpy^ Jf^nojI: of 
purses and claymores, );nr^ile 1 return to do the 
the senators of the tribe of Ivor.” So ^ing, he left'^b' ■ 
The conversation cimtinned between Plora and Waverlcy'J'j for 
two Well-dressed young, women, whose character seemed to hover 
between that of companions and depeikdebts, took no sliare in it. 
Tliey were both pretty girls, but served only as foils to the grace and 
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beauty of their patroness. The discourse followed the turn which 
the Chieftain had given it, and Waverley was equally amused and 
surpHsed with the account the lady gave him of Celtic poetry. 

" The recitation,” she said, “ of poems, recording the feats of 
heroes, the complaints of lovers, and ^e wars of conten^g 
tribes, forms the chief amusement of a winter fire-side in the 
Highlands. Some of these are said to be very ancient, and if 
they are ever translated into any of the languages of civilized 
Europe, cannot fail to produce a deep and general sensation. 
Others are more modem, the composition of mose family bards 
whom the chieftains of more distin^ished name and power 
retain as the poets and historians of their tribes. These, of 
course, possess various degrees of merit ; but much of it must 
evaporate in translation, or be lost on those who do not sympa- 
thize with the feelings of the poet.” 

“And your bard, whose effusions seemed to produce such 
effect upon the company to-day, is he reckoned among the 
favourite poets of the mountains V* 

“ That is a tiying question. His reputation is high among his 
countrymen, and you must* not expect me to depreciate it.”* 

“ But the song, Miss Mac-Ivor, seemed to awaken all those 
warriors, both ^ung and old.” 

“ The song is little more than a catalogue of names of the 
Highland cl^ under their distinctive peculiarities, and an 
exliortation to them to remember and to emulate the actions of 
their forefathers.” 

“ And am I wrong in conjecturing, however extraordinary the 
guess appears, that there was some ^lumon to mo in the verses 
which he recited 1” 

“ You have a quick observation. Captain Waverley, wb^'h in 
this instance has not deceived you. The Guelid language, being 
imcommonly vocaUb, is well adapted for sudden and extempo- 
raneous poetry ; and a bard seldom fails to augment the effects of 
a premeditated song, by throwing in any stanzas which may be 
Bu^ested by the circumstances attending the recdtation.” 

“ 1 would give my beet horse to know what the Highland bard 
could find to say of such an unworthy Southron to myself.” 

“ It shall not even cost you a lock of his mane. Una, Mavour- 
iMen! (Sto spoke a few words to one of the young girls in 
attendanro^ who instantly curtNed, and tripped out of ue room.) 
J have sent Una to learn firom the bard the expresrions be used!, 
and yott> i^jaU command my skill as dragoman.” 

Una Ttttoxned in a few minutes, and related to her mistress a 
few lines £n Giaelic. ^ Flora seemed to &ink fora moment, and 
thm, sligMIy oolmirittg, sfaje turned to Wav^ley It is impos- 
sibls to gratffy ywrr curiority. Captain Waverley, without exposing 
my own presumption. If you will give me a few moments for 

• The poet abnort alwan w^aa imprevtaton. C^taJn Burt met 

sue of then at |:4omt*ata^ 
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consideration I will endeavour to ingraft the meaning of tliese 
lines upon a rude English translation, which I have attempted, 
uf a part of the origin^ The duties of the tea-table seem to be 
concluded, and, as the evening is delightful, Una will shew you 
the way to one of my favourite haunts, and Cathleen and 1 will 
join you there.” 

Una, having received instructions in her native language, con- 
ducted Waverley out by a passage different from that through 
which he had entered the apartment. At a distance he heard 
the hall of the Chief still resounding with the clang of bagpipes 
and the high applause of his guests. Having gained the open aur 
by a postern door, they walked a little way up the wild, bleak, 
and nkrrow valley in which tiie house was situated, following the 
course of the stream that winded through it. In a spot, about a 
(quarter of a mile from the caatie, two brooks, which farmed the 
little river, had their junction. The larger of the two came down 
the long bare valley, which extended, apparently without any 
cliange or elevation of character, as far as the hills which formed 
its boundary permitted tlie eye to reach. But the other stream, 
which had its source among the mountains on the left hand of 
the strath, seemed to issue from a very narrow and dark opening 
betwixt two large rocks. These stress were diifei*ent dso in 
character. The larger was placid, and even sullen in its course, 
wheeling in deep eddies, or sleeping in dark blue pools ; but the 
motions of the lesser brook were rapid and furious, issuing from 
between precipices, like a maniac from his confinement, aU foam 
and uproar. 

It was up the course of this last stream that Waverley like a 
knight of romance, was conducted by the fair Highland damsel, 
his silent guide. A small patli, which had been rendered easy m 
many places for Flora’s accommodation, led him through scenery 
of a very different description from that which he had just quitted. 
Around tiie castle, all was cold, bare, and desolate, yet tame even 
in desolation ; but this narrow glen, at so short a distance, seemed 
to open into the land of Romance. The rocks assumed a Aousand 
peeullar and varied forma. In one place, a crag of huge size 
presented its m^antic bulk, as if to forbid the passenger’s mrther 
progress ; and it was not until he approached its very base, that 
Waverley discerned the sudden and acute turn by which the 
pathway wheeled its course around this formidable obstacle. In 
another spot, the projecting rocks from tiie opposite mdes of the 
chasm had approa^ed so near to each other, toat two pine-trees 
htid across, and covered with turf, formed a rustic brid^ at the 
hei^t of at leant one hundred and fifty feet. It had no ledges, 
and was barely three feet in breadth. 

TfhUd gazing at this paM of peril, which^erossed, like a single 
bhde Kne, the small p(»ti<m of blue sky not- intercepted by me 
projecting rooks on either side, 'it was with a sensation of horror 
that Waveriey beheld Flora and her attendant appear, like 
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inhabitants of another region, propped, as it were. In nud air, 
upon this trembling structure. She stopped upon observing him 
belo'.^, and, with an air of graceful case, which made him shudder, 
waved her handkerchief to him by way of signal. He vraa unable, 
from the sense of dizziness wliich her situation conveyed, to return 
the salute ; and was never more relieved than when the fair 
apparition pass'd on from tlie precarious eminence which she 
seemed to occupy with so much indifference, and disappeared on 
the other side. 

Advancing a few yards, and passing under the bridge wliich he 
had viewed with so much terror, the path ascended rapidly from 
the edge of tlie brook, and tlie glen widened into a silvan auiphi- 
tlieatre, waving with birch, young oaks, and hazels, with here 
and there a scattered yew-tree. The rocks now receded, but still 
shewed their grey and shaggy crests rising among the copse-wood. 
Still higher, rose eminences and peaks, some bare, some clotlied 
with wood, some round and purple with heatli, and others splin- 
tered into rocks and cram. At a short turning, the path, winch 
had for some furlongs lost sight of the brook, suddenly placed 
Waverley in front of a’ romantic w'aterfalh jt was not so 
remarkable either for great height or quantity of water, as for 
tlic beautiful accompaniments winch made tlie spot interesting. 
After a broken cataract of about twenty feet, the stream was 
received in a large natural basin filled to the brim with water, 
which, where the bubbles of the fall subsided, was so exquisitely 
clear, that although it was of great depth, the eye could discern 
each pebble at the bottom. Eddying round this reservoir, the 
brook found its way as if over a Wkeii part of the ledge, and 
fonned a second fall, which seemed to seek the very abyss j tlien, 
wheeling out beneath from among the smooth dark rockis ^hich 
it had polished for ages, it wandered murmining down the glen, 
forming the streath up which Waverley haa just aecended.* 
The borders of this romantic reservoir corresponded in beauu ; 
but it was beauty of a stern and commanding cast, as if in tlie act 
of expanding into grandeur. Mossy banks of turf were broken 
and interrupted by huge fragments of rock, and decorated with 
trees and shrubs, some of which had been planted under tlie 
direction of Flora, but so cautiously, that they added to the grace, 
without diminishing tlie romantic wildness of the scene. 

Here, like one of those lovely forms which decorate the land- 
scapes of Poussin, Waverley found Flora gazing on the waterfall. 
Two paces farther back stood Cathlcen, holding a small Scottish 
harp, the use of which had been taught to Flora by Bory Dali, 
one of the last harpers of the Western Highlands. The sun, 
now stooping in the west, gave a rich and varied tinge to all the 
objects which surrounded' Waverley, and seemed to add more 
tl^ human brilliancy to the full expressive darkness of Flora’s 
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eye, exalted the richness and purity of her complexion, and 
enlianced the dignity and grace of her beautiful form. Edward 
'thought he had never, even in Ids wildest dreams, imagined a 
figure of such exquisite and interesting loveliness. The wild 
beauty of tlie I'etreat, bursting upon him as if by magic, augmented 
the mingled feeling of delight and awe with which he approached 
her, like a fair endiantrebs of Boiardo^or Ariosto, by whose nod 
the scenery around seemed to liave been created, an Eden m tlie 
wilderness. 

Flora, like every beautiful woman, was conscious of her own 
power, and pleased with its effects, which she could easily discern 
from the respectful, yet confused address of the young soldier. 
But, is she possessed excellent sense, she gave the romance of 
the scene, and other accidental circumstances, full w'eight in 
appreciating the feelings with which Waverley seemed obviously 
to be niipro&sed ; and, unacquainted with the fanciful and suscep- 
tible peculiarities of his character, considered his homage as tlie 
passing tribute which a w'oraan of even interior charms might 
nave expected in such a situation. She therefore quietly led the 
way to a spot at such a distance from the cascade, tiiat its sound 
should radier accompany tlian interrupt that of her voice and 
instrument, and, sittmg down upon a mossy fragment of^rock, 
she took the harp from Cathleen. 

“ I have given you the trouble of walking to tliis spot, Captain 
Waverley, both because 1 thought the scenery would intevvbt 
you, and because a Highland song would suffer still more from 
iny imperfect translation, were I to introduce it witliout its own 
wild and appropriate accompaniments. To speak in the poetical 
language of my country, the scat of tlic Celtic Muse is in tlie mist 
of the secret and solitary hill, and her voice in the murmur of 
the mountain stream. He who woos her, must love tlie barren 
rock more than the fertile valley, and the solitude of the desert 
better than the festivity of the liaJl.” 

Few could have heard this lovely woman make this declara- 
tion, with a voice where harmony was exalted by pathos, witiiout 
exclaiming that the muse whom she invoked could never find a more 
appropriate representative. But Waverley, though the thought 
rushed on liis mind, found no courage to utter it. Indeed, the 
wild feeling of romantic' delight witli which he heard the few first 
notes she ^w from her instrument, amounted almost to a sense 
of pain. He would not for worlds have quitted his place by her 
side ; yet he almost longed for solitude, tliat be might decipher 
and examine at leisure the compheatiou of emotions which now 
a^tated his bosom. 

Flora had exchanged the measured and monotonous recitative 
of the bmrd for a lo% and uncommon Highland air, which had 
been a battle-song in mrmer ages. A few irregular strains intro- 
duced a prelude of a wild and peculiar tone, which liarmonized 
weU with the distant waterfall, and tlie soft sigh of the evening 
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broeze in tiie rusUing leaves of an aspen which oyerhttn| the seat 
of the fair harpress. The following verses convey but little idea 
of the feelings with which) so sung and accompanied, they were 
heard by Waverley ; 

Thiiro 1b mist on the mountain, and night on the vale. 

But more daric is the sleep of the sons of the Gael. 

A stronger commanded— it sunk on the land, 

It has frozen eadi heart, and benumb’d every hand ! 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust. 

The bloodtess claymore Is hut redden’d with rust; 

On tile hill or the glen If a gun should appear. 

It u only to war with the himth-cock or ocer. 

The deeds of our dres if our bards should rehearse. 

Let a blush or a blow be the meed ot their verse ! 

Be mute every string, and be husb’d every tone. 

That bboll bid us remember the fame tiiat is flown. 

But the dark hours of night and of slumber are past. 

The mom on our mountains is dawning at last ; 

Olenaladale’s peaks are illumed with the rays. 

And the streams of Glenflnnan* leap bright in the blaze 

O high-minded Moray 'f— the exiled— the dear !— 

In the blush of the dawning the Standard uprear i 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let It fly, 

Like the tun’s latest flash when tiie tempest is nigh i 

Ye sous of the strong, when that dawning shall break, 

Need the harp of the oged remind you to wake ? 

Tliat dawn never beam'd on your forebthers’ eye. 

But It roused each higli chieftain to vanquish or die. 

O, sprung from the Kings who in Iday kept state. 

Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, and Bleat ! 

Combine like three streams from one mountain of snow. 

And resistless in union rush down on the foe ! 

True son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel, 

Place tl^ targe on thy shoulder and burnish thy steel i 
Rough Keppoch, give breath to thy bugle’s bold swell. 

Till far Coryarricis resound to tlie Imell ! 

Stem son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kiptail, 

Let the stag in tlw standara bound wild in the gale I 
May the race of Clan GiUcan, the fearless and free. 

Remember Olenhvnt, Horlaw, and Dundee I 

Let the olan of gray Flngon, whose ofbprhig has givm 
Such heroes to earth , and such martyii to heaven, 

Unite with the race of renown’d Rorri More, 

Tp hmeh the long galley, and stretdi to the oar. 

How Mac-Shimei will Joy when their chief shall dlspbjr 
The yew-crested bonnet o’er tresses of grey ! 

How the race of wrong’d Alpine and miiider’d Glencoe 
Shall shout forKvenge when they pour on the foe 1 


• Tb* young and daring Adfontartr, Ovaries Bdward, laadsd atCrisaaladalo, In 

standard lathe vidwy of Olenfitman.mnslerlnBBitnnid itmellBC-Ilon- 
sMs, lh*<hanafMU,aud Otiwr Ims naffleraw olana. Whom he had pievatled on to Join him. 
Them Is a nanomont erected DU the epot, wiUi a l«tln kiforiidlcD V the lata 0r Gregory, 
e The Msr^U tt Tull IwnUiw’t eMar biotW, who, long osUod, zetomod to BeoU^ 
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Ye sous of Brown Dermid, who slew the wild boar, 

Besuine the pure faith of the great Callum-More I 
Mnc-Niel of the Islands, and Moy of the Lake, 

For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake I 

Here a large greyhound, bounding up the glen, jumped upon 
Flora, and interrupted her music by ms importunate caresses. 
At a distiuit whistle, he turned, and shot down the path again 
with the rapidity of an arrow. That is Fergus's faiuiM atten- 
dant, Captain Waverley, and that was his signal. He likes no 
poetry but what is humorous, and comes in goed time to inter- 
rupt ray long catalogue of the tribes, whom one of your saucy 
English poets calls 

. Our lK>otless host of high-born beggars, 

Mac-Leans, Muc-Kenzies and Mac-tiregon.” 

Waverley expressed his regret at tlie interruption. 

you cannot guess how much you have lost ! The bard, as 
in duty bound, has addressed three long stanzas to Vich Ian Vohr 
of the Banners, enumerating all his great properties, and not for- 
getting liis being a cheerer of the Imruer and bard — ^‘a giver of 
bounteous gifts.’ Besides, you diould have heard a practical 
admonition to the fair-hair^ son of the stranger, who lives in the 
land where the grass is always green — the rider on the shining 
pampered steed, whose hue is like tho raven, and whose neigh is 
like the scream of the eagle for battle. This valiant horseman is 
affectionately conjured to remember that his ancestors wore dis- 
tinguished by their loyalty, as well as by tlieir courage. All this 
you have lust ; but since your curiosity is not satisfied, I judge, 
from the distant sound of my brother’s whistle, I may have time 
to sing the concluding stanzas before he comes to laugh at my 
translation.” 

Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Bnve SODS of the mountain, the Mth, and uie take .' 

'Tie the bugle— but not for the ctiaso Ls the call ; 

’Tis the pibroch’s ilirill sumiaons — but not to the ball. 

*Tis the sunuMns of heron for conquest or death. 

When the banners are biasing on mountain and heath : 

They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 

To tiie march and the muster, the line and the eboige. 

Be the brand of eadi ohieR^n like Fin’s in Ms ire I 
May the blood through his veins flow like currents of firs 
Burbt the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore. 

Or die hko your alres, and endure it no more .' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Waverley continues at GUnnaquoioh, 

As Flora concluded her song, Fergus stood before them. “ I 
knew 1 should find you here, even without the assistance of my 
friend Bran. A simple and unsublimed taste now, like my own, 
would prefer a jet d’eau at Versailles to thw cascade, with all its 
accompaniments of rock and roiup ; but this is Flora’s Parnassus, 
Captain Waverley, and that fountain her Helicon. It would be 
greatly for the benefit of my cellar if she could teach her coadju- 
tor, Mac-Murrough, the value of its influence : ho has just drank 
a pint of usquebaugh to correct, he said, tlie coldness of the 
claret — Let me try its virtues.” He sipped a little water in tlie 
hollow of his hand, and immediately commenced, with a tlieatric:tl 
air, — 


“ O Lady of the desert, hail ' 

That lovest the harptnit of the Gael, 

Through fair and fertile regions borne, 
tVliero never jet grew gr.)ss or com. 

But English poetry will never succeed under the influence of a 
Highland Hd [icon — Allont, courage — 

O vous, qui buvez, & taste pleine, 

A cette lieureuse tontaine, 

Uu on no vuit, sur le rlvage, 

Ctue quelques vilams troupe.aui, 

Suivis do nymphea do village, 

Qui les escorteut sans sabois”^-.- 

” A truce, dear Fergos 1 spare us those most tedious and 
insipid pepions of all Arcadia. Do not, for Heaven’s sake, biiug 
down Coridon and Liudor upon us.” 

" Nay, if you cannot relish la koulette et le ehalumeauj have 
>vith you in heroic strains.” 

" Dear Fergus, you have certainly partaken of the inspiration 
of Mac-Muirough’s cup, rather than of mine.” 

“ I disclaim It, ma hdle devMmelle^ although I protest it would 
be the more congenial of the two. Which of your crack-brained 
Italian romancers is it that says, 

lo d'Elicoba niente 

Ml cufo. In fe de l>lo, chel here d’aoqne 
(Bea chi tier ne vooi) sempre mi spiiu^ue ?* 

But if you prefer Uie Gfudic, Captain Waverley, here is little 
Cathleen shall sing you Drimmindhu.— Come, Otthleen, osfore, 
(». e. my dear,) be^n ; no apologpes to the 

• Good sooth, I reck nought ofyotw lleliean ; 

Dnuk water wlioso will, in faith I wlU druih nane. 
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of his disposition and the supple arts by ^\hich he had risen in 
the Avorld, than to the degree of eminence which he had attained ; 
as they tended to shew an original mediocrity of understanding, 
however highly it had been cultivated^ and a native meanness of 
disposition, how'ovcr carefully veiled. He loved the ostentatious 
display of his wealth, less as a man to whom habit has made it 
iieccssaiy, than as one to whom it is still delightful from its 
novelty. The most trivial details did not escape him ; and Lucy 
.soon leanied to watch the flush of scorn w'hich crossed llavens- 
w'ood’s cheek, when he heard her hither gravely arguing with 
Loekliard, nay, even with tlie old housekeeper, upon circnm- 
stanees ivliieh, in families of Rink, are left imeared lor, because it 
is supposed impossible they can be nt'glected. 

“ 1 could pai'don .Sii William,” said Jlavenswood, one evening 
after he liad left the room, “ some general anxiety upon this 
occasion, for the iMaivpii^’s visit is an honour, and .should be 
receive*! as such ; but I am worn out by the.se miserable ininutiai 
of the bultery, and the larder, and tlio v*‘vy hen-eoop — they 
drive me bewond my p.itieuce; I wouhl rather endure the poverty 
of Wolf s Crag, than b*‘ pestered with the wtaltli of Raveuswood 
Castle.” 

“ And jet,” said Luej, “ it was by atteiilion to these niinuti.o 
that my father acquire*! tlic pr*)p**rty — ’ 

“ Which niy ancestors sol*! lor lack of it,” replied Ravenswood. 
“ Be it so ; a porter still heais but a burd**n, though the burden 
be of gold ” 

Lu*y sighed; she perceived too plainly that her lover held m 
seorn the manners and hahits of a father, to whom she had long 
loukctl up as her best and most partial friend, whose hindiiess liail 
often consoled her for her mother’s contemptuous harsliiiess. 

The lovers soon discovered that th*y differed upon otlicr and 
no l<iss important tojiies. Religion, the motlier of jieacc, was, m 
those *lays of discord, so much misconstrued and mistaken, that 
lier rules .aid forms wore the subject of the most opposite 
opinions, ami the most hostile aiiiniosities. llie Lord Reeper, 
being a whig, was, of course, a Presbyterian, and had found it 
convenient, at different periofls, to express greater ze«l for the 
kirk, than porh.ips he really felt His faimly, eijually *1 course, 
were trained umler the same mstitution. ^venswootl, as we 
know, was a lligh-Chuich man, or Episcopalian, and lre*iuenlly 
objected to Lucy the fanaticism of some of her own communion, 
w’hile she intimated, rather than expressed, horror at the latitu- 
dinanan principles which shelia*! been taught to thuik connecte*! 
with the prelatical form of church-government. 

Thus, although their mutual affection seemed to increa.se rather 
than to be diminished, as tlieir characters opened more fully on 
each otlier, the feelings of each were mingled with some less 
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what her father now is, the object of all her care, solicitude, and 
affection. She will see nothing, connect herself with nothing, 
but by him and through him. If he is a man of sense and virtue, 
she will sympathize in his sorrows, divert his fatigue, and share 
his pleawres. If she becomes the property of a churlish or 
negligent husband, she will suit his taste also, for she will not 
long survive his unkindness. And, alas 1 how great is the chance 
that some sudi unworthy lot may be that of my poor friend ! — 
O that 1 were a queen this moment, and could command the 
most amiable and worthy youth of my kingdom to accept happi- 
ness with the hand of Hradwardine !” 

“ I wish you would command her to accept mine en attendant^* 
said Fergus, laughing. 

I don’t know by what caprice it was that this wish, however 
jocularly expressed, rather jarred on Edward’s feelings, not- 
withstanding hie growing inclination to Flora, and his indifference 
to Miss Bradwardine. This is one of the inexplicabilities of 
human nature, wliich we leave without comment. 

“ Yours, brother 1” answered Flora, regarding him steadily. 
** No ; you have another bride — Honour ; and tlie dangers you 
must run in pursuit of her rival would break poor Rose’s heart.” 

With this discourse they reached the castle, and Waverley soon 
prepared his despatches for Tully-Veolan, As he knew the Baron 
was punctih*oas in such matters, he was about to impress his billet 
with a seal on which his armorial bearings were engraved, but he 
did not find it at his watch, and thought he must have left it at 
Tully-Veolan. He mentioned his loss, borrowing at the same 
time the faiiuly seal of the Chieftain. 

"Surely,” said Miss Mac-Ivor, "Donald Bean Lean would 
not” 

" My life for him, in such circumstances,” answered her bro- 
ther ; — “ besides, he would never have left the watch behind.” 

“ After all, Feigusji^’ said Flora, “ and with every allowance, T 
am surprised you can countenance that man ” 

“ I countenance him ! — This kind sister of mine would per- 
suade you, Captain Waverley, that 1 take what the people of old 
used to c^ * a steakraid,’ that is, a * coUop of the foray,’ or, in 
plainer words, a portion of the robber’s booty, paid by him to the 
Laird, or Chief, mrough whose grounds he drove his prey. O, it 
is certain, that unless 1 can find some way to chann Flora’s 
tongue. General Blaheney will send a sergeant’s party from 
Stirling (tins he said with haughty and emphatic irony) to seize 
Vieh laa Vohr, as they nickname me, in his own castle.” 

" Now, Fergus, must not, our guest be sensible that all this is 
follv and affectation t . You have men enough to serve you 
wimqut inlisting banditti, and your own honour is above taiutr-* 
don’t you send this Donald Bean Lean, whom I hate fer his 
smoothness and diq»Iicity, even more than for his rapine, out of 
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your country at once i No caiue diould induce me to tolerate 
Bu^ a char^ter.” 

" No cause, Flora 1" said the Chieftain, significantly. 

" No cause, Fergus I not even that which is nearest to my 
heart. Spare it the omen of such evil supporters I'* 

" O but, sister,” rejoined the Chief, gaily, ^ you don’t consider 
my respect for la hdU passion. Evan Dbu Maccombicb is in 
love with Donald’s daughter, Alice, and you cannot expect me to 
disturb him in his amours. Why, the whole clan would cry 
shame on me. You know it is one of their wise sayings, that a 
kinsman is part of a man’s body, but a foster-brother is a piece 
of his heart.” 

" Well, Fergus, there is no disputing with you ; but I would 
all tiiis'may end well.” 

"Devoutly prayed, my dear and prophetic nster, and the 
best way in the world to close a dubious argument. — But hear 
ye not the pipes. Captain Waverley? Perhaps you will like 
better to dance to them in the hall, than to be deafened with 
their harmony vrithout taking part in the exercise they invite 
us to.” 

Waverley took Flora’s hand. The dance, song, and merry- 
making proceeded, and closed tiie day’s entertainment at the 
castle of Vich Ian Vohr. Edward at length retired, his mind 
agitated by a variety of new and conflicting feelings which 
detained him from rest for some time, in that not unpleasing 
state of mind in which fancy takes the helm, and the soul rather 
drifts passively along with the rapid and confused tide of reflec- 
tions, than exerts itself to encounter, systematize, or examine 
them. At a late hour he fell asleep, and dreamed of Flora 
Mac-1 vor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Stag-hunt and its Consequences. 

Shall this be a long or a short chapter f — This is a question 
in which you, gentle reader, have no vote, however much you 
may be interested in (he coasequences ; just as you may (like 
myself^ probably have nothing to do with the imposing a new tax, 
excepting the trifling circumstance of being obliged to pay it 
More happy surely in the present case, since, though it lies within 
my arbitrary power to extend my materials as I think proper, I 
cannot call you into Exchequer if you do not think proper to re^ 
my narrative. Let me therefiH<e consider. It is true, that the 
annals and documents in my hands say butlittle of this Highland 
Chaas ; but thmi 1 can find copious materials for descriptim else- 
xdntre. There is old Lindsay of Pitscottie ready at my elbow, 
witii his Athole hunting, and his " lofted and joisted palace of 
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green timber ; with all kind of drink to be had in burgh and land, 
as ale, beer, wine, muscadcl, malvaise, hippocras, and aquavitm ; 
with wheat-bread, main-bread, ginge-bread, beef, mutton, lamb, 
veal, venison, goose, grice, capon, coney, crane, swan, partridge, 
plover, duck, drake, brissel-cock, pawnios, black-cock, muir-fowl, 
and capercailzies not forgetting the “ costly bedding, vaiselle, 
and napry,” and least of dl tlie “ excelling stewards, cunning 
baxters, excellent cooks, and pottingars, with confections and drugs 
for the desserts.” Besides the particulars which may be thence 

g leaned for this Highland ft ist, (the splendour of which induced 
10 Pope’h legate to dissent from an opinion which he had hitherto 
held, that Scotland, namely, was the — tlie — tlie latter end of 
the world) besides these, might I not illuminate my pages 
with Tajlor the Water Poet’s hunting in the braes of Mar, 
where, 

“ Through heather, tnoBse, *inong frogs, and hogs, and fogb, 

’Mon«t craggy cliffs and thunder-bat ter'd hills. 

Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, nre ciiased b> men and dogs, 

AVliere two hours* bunting fourscore fat deer kills. 

Lowland, your sports low na is your scat , 

The Highland games and minds are high and great ” 

But Avithout farther tyranny over my readers, or display of the 
extent of njy own reading, 1 shall content myself witli borrow’mg 
a single incident iroiii the memorable hunting at Lude, commemo- 
rated in tlie ingenious Mr Gunn’s Essay on the Caledonian Harp, 
and so proceed in my stoiy with all the brevity that my natural 
style ol composition, partaking of what Scholars call the peri- 
phrastic and arobagitory, and ^e vulgar tlio cireumbemhbus, will 
permit me. 

Tlie solemn hunting was delayed, from various causes, for about 
tliree weeks. The interval avhs siicnt by Waverley with ^i-eat 
satisfaction at Glennaquoich ; ior the impression which Flora had 
made on his mind at ^heir first meeting grew daily stronger. 5iho 
Avas precisely the character to fascinate a youtli of romantic imagi- 
nation. Her maimers, her language, her talents for poetry and 
music, gave additional and varied influence to her eminent per- 
sonal charms. Even in her hours of gaiety, she was in his fancy 
exalted above the ordinary daughters of Eve, and seemed only to 
stoop for an instant to tliose topics of amuHoment and ^lantry 
Airhich others appear to live for. In tlie neighbourhood of this 
endiantrcss, while sport consumed the morning, and music and 
the ^nce 1^ on the hours of evening, Waverley became daily 
more delighted with his hospitable lan&ord, and more enamoured 
of his bewitching rister. 

At length, the periods fixed for the grand hunting arrived, and 
Waverley and the Chieftain departed for the place of rendezvous, 
which was a day’s journey to the northward of Glennaquoich. 
Flww AvaS attended on this occasion by about three hundred of 
fais weD armed, and accoutred in their beet fhshion. Waverley 
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complied so far with the custom- of the country as to adopt the 
trews, (he could not be reconciled to the kilt,) brogues, and 
bonnet, as the fittest dress for the exercise in which he was to be 
engaged, and which least exposed him to bo stajrcd at as a 
stranger when they ^ould reach the place of rendezvous. They 
found, oil the spot appointed, several powerful Chiefs, to all of 
whom Waverley was formally presented, and by all cordially 
received. Their vassals and clansmen, a part of whose feudal 
duty it \vas to attend on these parties, appeai’ed in such numliers 
as amounted to a small army. These active assistants spread 
through the country, far and near, fonning a circle, technically 
called the tinchel, whicli, gradually closing, drove the deer in 
herds together towards tlie gleji where the Chiefs and piTiicipal 
sportsmen lay in wait for tliera. In the meanwhile, these dis- 
tinguished personages bivouacked among the flowery heath, 
wrapped up in their plaids ; a mode of passing a summer’s night 
which Waverley found by no means unpleasant. 

For many hours after sun-rise, the mountain ridges and passes 
retained their ordinary appearance of silence aud solitude, and 
die ( hiefs, with their followers, amused themselves with various 
pastimes, in which the joys of the shell, as Ossian has it, were not 
forgotten. “ Otliers apart sate on a hill retired probably as 
deeply engaged in the discussion of politics and news, as Milton’s 
spirits ill metaphysical disquisition. At length signals of die 
approach of the game were descried and heard. Distant shouts 
resounded from valley to valley, as the various parties of High- 
landers, climbing rocks, struggling through copses, wading brooks, 
and traversing thickets, approached more and more near to each 
other, and compelled the astonished deer, with the other wild 
animals that fled before them, into a narrower circuit. Every 
now itnd then the report of muskets was heard, repeated by a 
thousand echoes. Tho baying of tho dogs was soon added to the 
chorus, which grew ever louder and more loud. At length die 
advanced parties of tho deer began to shew themselves ; and as 
the stragglers came bounding down the pass by two or three at a 
time, the Chiefs shewed their skill by distinguishing the fattest 
deer, and their dexterity in bringing them down with their guns. 
Fergus exhibited remarkable address, and Edward was alw so 
fortunate as to attract the notice and applause of the sportsmen. 

But now the main body of the deer appeared at the head of 
the glen, comiiolled into a very narrow compass, and presenting 
such a formidable phalanx, that their antlers appeared at a 
distance, over the ridge of the steep pass, like a leafless grove. 
Their number was very great, and from a desperate stand which 
diey made, mth tho tallest ijt tho red deer stags arranged in 
ftvnt, in a sort of batde-array, razing on tho group which barred 
their passage down the glen, the more experienced sportsmen 
began to augur danger. The work of destruction, however, now 
commenced on all sides. Dogs and hunters were at work, and 
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muskets and fusees resounded firom every quarter. The deer, 
driven to desperation, made at len^ a fearful charge right upon 
the ^ot urhere the more distingui^ed sportsmen ta^n their 
stan& The .word was given in Gaelic to fling themselves upon 
their fac^ ; but Waverley, on whose English ears the signal was 
lost, had almost fallen a sacrifice to his ignorance of tlie ancient 
language in which k was communicated. Fergus, observing his 
danger, sprang up and pulled him with violence to the ground, 
just as the whole nerd broke down upon them. The tide being 
absolutely irresistible, and wounds from a stag’s horn highly 
dangerous,* the activity of the Cliieftain may be considered, on 
this occasion, as having saved his guest’s life. He detained him 
with a firm ^asp until the whole herd of deer had fairly run 
over them. Waverley then attempted to rise, but found that he 
had suffered several very severe contusions, and, upon a farther 
examination, discovered that he had sprained his ankle violently. 

Tliis checked the mirth of the meeting, although the High- 
landers, accustomed to such incidents, and prepared for them, 
had suffered no harm tliemselves. A wigwam was erected 
almost in an instant, where Edward was deposited on a couch of 
heather. The surgeon, or he who assumed the office, appeared 
to unite tlie characters of a leech and a conjuror. He was an 
old smoke-dried Highlander, wearing a venerable grey beard, and 
having for his sole garment a tartan frock, the skii^ of which 
descended on the knee, and, being undivided in front, made the 
vestment serve at once for doublet and breeches.t He observed 
great ceremony in approaching Edward ; and ^ough our hern 
was writhing with pain, would not proceed to any (qxiration which 
might assuage it until he had fierambulated his couch tliree times, 
moving from east to west, according to the course of tiie sun. 
This, which was called malting tlie dea^f\ >K>tb the leech and 
the assistants seemed to consider as a matter of the last impor- 
tance to the aocom^shment of a core ; and Waverley, whom 
pain rendered incapable of expostulation, and who indeed saw mi 
duuDce of its being attended to, submitted in silence. 

Aftw this ceremony was duly performed, the old EsculapiuB let 
his patient blood with a cupping-glass with great dexterity, and 
proomded, muttering all the while to himself m Gaelio, to ^il on 
the fire certain herbs, with which he compounded an embrocation. 


* The throit from tbe fenwa, or bFHiehea,of tbe stag’s horns, wore aocountod 
ur more daageroas than those of tbe boar’s tusk 

If tboa be hurt with bom of stss. It briagi thee to thy bier, 

But bsrbar’s hand ihsU boas^ hurt bssl t Uwreof hsTo thou no ftar. 

4 Tfab garb, which resembled the dress often put on children In Scotlsnd, 
ealled a (L e. iMlonaiae,) ie a very andeiit m^flcatioo of the Btahlaiid 
atafri, It was, in taet, tbe hwAerlt or shirt of mall, mily oompoe^ of doth 
mdead of ringi of armour, '' 

t Old Umdaiiiden win stUl make the dead/ around tbow whom they wish 
wdl to. To go round a perun In the mpodte dlreetlon, or tdiOtar-dlitttf 
XOenoan «Wsr ebfnr,) la unlucky, and a sort at incantation. 
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He then fomented the parts wlfich had sustained injury, never 
failing to murmur prayers or spells, which of the two Waverley 
could not distinguish, as his ear only caught the words, Gasper- 
Mdehior-Balthazar-inax-pmx-fax, and similar gibberish. The 
fomentation had a speedy effect in alleviating tlie pain and 
swelling, which our hero imputed to the virtue of the herbs, or 
the effect of the chafing, but which was by the by-standers 
unanimously ascribed to the spells with which the operation had 
been accompanied. Edward was given to understand, that not 
one of the ingredients had been gathered except daring the full 
moon, and that the herbalist had, while collecting them, uniformly 
recited a charm, which, in English, ran thus : 

ITail to tliee. tliou holy herb, 

Tiiat spruiiR on holy ground ! 

All in the Mount Olivet 
First wert thou found : 

Tlioii nrt boot for many a bruise, 

And he.ilo'it uiatiy a wound ; 

In our Liidy’s blessed name, 

I take thee from the ground.* 

Edward observed, with some surprise, that even Fergus, not- 
witiiatandin^ his knowledge and education, seemed to fall in with 
the superstitious ideas of his countiymcn, either because he 
deemed it impolitic to affect scepticism on a matter of general 
belief, or more probably because, like most men who do not 
think deeply or accurately on such subjects, he had in his mind 
a reserve of superstition wliich balanced the freedom of his 
expressions and practice upon other occasions. Waverley made 
no commentary, therefore, on the manner of the treatment, but 
rewarded the professor of medicine with a liberality beyond the 
utmost conception of his wildest hopes. He uttered, on the 
occasion, so many incoherent blessings in Gaelic and English, 
that Mac-Ivor, rather scandalized at the excess of his acknow- 
ledgments, cut them short by exclaiming, Ceud mile mhafloiek 
Oft / i. c. " A hundred thousand curses on you !” and so pushed 
the helper of men out of the cabin. 

After Waverley was left alone, the exhaustion of pain and 
iktigue, — for the whole clay’s exercise had been severe, — threw 
him into a profound, but yet a feverish sleep, which he chiefly 
owed to an opiate draught administered by the old Highlander 
from some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopeia. 

Early the next morning, the purpose of their meeting h^g 
over, and tlieir sports damped by the untoward accident, in which 
Fer^ and all his friends expressed the greatest sympathy, it 
became a question how to dwpose of the (flsabled sportsman, 
was settled by Mac-Ivor, who had a litter prepared, of 

* Thismetrical qiell, or aonMdiiBg very like U, Is preenved by Reginald 6oott» 
In Id* work on Witchcraft. 
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“birch and Iiasel grey,”* which was borne by his people with 
such caution and dexterity as renders it not improbable that they 
ma) have been the ancestors of some of those sturdy Gael, who 
have now the happiness to transport the belles of Edinburgh, in 
their sedan>chairs, to ten routs in one evening. When Edward 
was elevated upon tlieir shoulders, he could not help being 
gratified with the romantic effect produced by the breaking up 
of this silvan camp.+ 

The various tribes assembled, each at the pibroch of their 
native clan, and each beado] by their patriarchal ruler. Some, 
who had already begun to retire, were seen winding up the hills, 
or descending the passes which led to the scene of action, the 
sound of their bagpipes dying upon the ear. Others made still a 
moving picture upon the narrow plain, forming various changeful 
groups, their feathers and loose plaids waving in the morning 
bree/e, and their arms glittering in the rising sun. 3 lost of tho 
chiefs came to take farewell of Waverley, and to express their 
anxious hope they might again, and speedily, meet ; but the care 
of Fergus abridged the ceremony of taking leave. At length his 
own men being completely asst^mblcd and mustered, Mac- Ivor 
commenced his march, but not towards the quarter from uliich 
they had come. He gave Edward to understand, that the greater 
part of his followers, now pn the held, were bound on a distant 
expeditiou, and tliat when ho had deposited him in the house of u 
gentleman, who he was sure would pay him every attention, he 
himself should be under tho necessity of accompanying them the 
greater part of the way, but would lose no time in rejoining his 
fnend. 

Waverley was rather surprised that Feigns had not montjoned 
this ulterior destination when they set out upon the hunting i»arty ; 
but his situation did not admit of many interrogatories. The 
greater part of the clansmen went forward under the guidance of 
old Ballenkeiroch, ftnd Evan Dhu Maccombich, apparently in 
high spirits. A few remained for the purpose of I'scorting tlie 
Chieftain, who walked by the side of Edward’s litter, and attended 
him with the most affectionate assiduity. About noon, after 
a journey which the nature of the conveyance, tlio pain of his 
bruises, and the roughness of the way, rendered inexpressibly 
painful, Waverley was hospitably received into the house of a gen- 
tleman ^related to Fer^, who prepared for him ever}' accom- 

modation which the mn^Ie luibits of Uving then universal in tho 
Highlands, put in his ^wer. In this person, an old man about 
seventy, Edward admired a robe of primitive simplicity. He 
wore no dness but what his estate afforded ; the cloth was tlie 
fleece of hi$ own sheeps woven by his own servants, and stained 

« On the morrow ttwy made thetr bten 
Of Mnh and hazel are>. — Chew Chase. 

f Bee Note A A. Highland Hunting- 
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into tartan by the dyes produced from the herbs and lichens of 
the hills around him. His linen was spun by his daughters and 
maid-servants, from his own flax, nor did his table, though plen- 
tiful, and varied with game and fish, offer an article but what was 
of native produce. 

Claiming himself no rights of clanship or vassalam, he was 
fortunate in the alliance and protection of Vich Ian Vohr, and 
other hold and enterprising chieftains, who protected him in the 
quiet unambitious lite he Ibved. It is true, tlie youth bom on his 
grounds were often enticed to leave him for the service of his 
more active friends ; but a few old servants and tenants used to 
shake tlieir grey locks when they bsord their master censured 
for want of spirit, and observed, ‘‘‘When tlie wind is still, the 
shower ftiUs soft.” This good old man, whose charity and hospi- 
tality were unbounded, would have received Waverley with kind- 
ness, had he been the meanest Saxon peasant, since his situation 
required assistance. But his attention to a friend and guest of 
Vich Ian Vohr was anxious and unremitted. Other embroca- 
tions were applied to the injured limb, and new spells were put in 
practice. At length, after more solicitude than was perhaps for 
the advantage of his health, Fergus took farewell of Edward for 
a few days, when, he said, he would return to Tomanrait, and 
hoped by that time Waverley would be able to ride one of the 
Highland ponies of his landlord, and in that manner return to 
Glcimaquoich. 

The next day, when his good old host appeared, Edward learned 
that his friend had departed with the dawn, leaving none of his 
followers except Callum Beg, the sort of foot-page who used to attend 
his person, and who had now in charge to wait upon Waverley. 
On asking his host if he knew where his Cliieftain was gone 1 the 
old man looked fixedly at him, with something mysterious and 
sad in the smile which was his only reply. Waverley repeated 
his question, to which his host answered m a proverb, — 

" What Bent the messenfferi to bell. 

Was aiiJdng what they knew full well.” * 

He was about to proceed, but Callum Beg said, rather pertly, as 
Edward thought, that ** Ta Tigheamach U. e. the Chief) did not 
like ta Sassenagh Duinhe'-wassel to be pingled wi’ mickle speaking, 
as she was na tat weel.” From this Waverley concluded he should 
disoblige his friend by inquiring of a stranger the object of a 
journey which he himself had not communicated. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of our hero’s recovery. 
Onie sixth morning had arrived, and he was able to walk about 
with a staff, when Fergus returned with about a score of his men. 
He seemed in highest spirits, congnitulated Waverley on his 
progress towards recovery, and finding he was able to sit on 

* Oomspoodlog to the Lowhuid nylng, *' Muny ine ipein the gate they hen 
fti’ weel.” 

VOL, I. M 
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h(n«eback, proposed their immediate return to Glennaquoich. 
Waverley joyfully aoceded, for tlie form of its fair mistress had 
lived in his dreams during all the time of his confinement. 

Now ho has nd<1en o’er moor and moss, 

(.t’er iilll and many a glen, 

Fergus, all the while, with his myrmidons, striding stoutly by liis 
side, or diverging to get a shot at a roe or a heath-cock. *Waver- 
ley’s bosom beat thick as they approached tlie old tower of Ian 
nan Chaistcl, and coiUd distinguish the fair form of its mistress 
advancing to meet them. 

Fergus began immediately, with his usual high spirits, to 
exclaim, “ Ojien your gates, incomparable princess, to the wounded 
Moor Abindarez, whom Rodrigo de Narvez, constable of Anti- 
quera, conveys to your castle ; or open them, if you like it better, 
to the renowned Marquis of Mantua, the sad attendant of his 
half-slain friend, Baldovinos of the mountain.— Ah, long rest to 
thy soul, Cervantes ! without quoting thy remnants, how should I 
frame my language to befit romantic ears 

Flora now advanced,# and ■welcoming Waverley with much 
kindness, expressed her regret for his accident, of which she had 
already heard particulars, and her surprise tlut her brother 
should notr have taken better care to put a sti'anger on Ins guard 
against the penis of the sport lu which he engaged him. Edward 
easily exculpated the Chieftain, who, indeed, at Ins own personal 
risk, had probably saved his life. 

Tins greeting over, Fergus said three or four words to his sister 
in Gaelic. The te.ufs instantly sprung to her ty's, but they 
seemed to be tears of devotion and joy, for she looked up to 
heaven, and folded her hands as in a soleiim expression of pi .lyer 
or gratitude. After the pause of a mi nut*-, she preseiiiod to 
Edward some lettei| which had been forwarded from Tully-Veolan 
during his absence, and, at the same tunc, delivered some to Iter 
brother. To tlie latter she likewise gave three or four numbers 
of the Caledonian Mercury, tiie only newspaper which was then 
published to the nortli of the Tweed. 

Both gentlemen retired to examine their despatches, and 
Edward speedily found that those which he had received con- 
tained matters of very deep interest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
iViMCfl from England. 

Thb letters which Waverley hod hitherto received firom his 
relations in England, were not such as required any particular 
notice in this narrative. His father usually wrote to him wiUi 
the pompous affectation of one who was too much oppressed by 
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public affairs to find leisure to attend to those of his own family. 
Now and then he mentioned persons of rank in Scotland to whom 
he wished his son should pay some attention ; but Waverley, 
hitlierto occupied by the amusements which he had found at 
Tully>Veolan and Glennaquoich, dispensed with pa}in;; any atten- 
tion to hints so coldly thrown out, especially as distance, shortness 
of leave of absence, and so forth, furnished a ready apology. But 
latterly the burden of Mr Richard Waverley ’s paternal epistles- 
consisted in certain mysterious hints of greatness and influence 
which he was speedily to attain, and which would ensure his son’s 
obtaining the most rapid pi-omotion, should he remain in the 
military service. Sir Everard’s letters were of a different tenor. 
They were short ; for the good Baronet was none of your illimit- 
able correspondents, whose manuscript overflows tlu? folds of 
their largo post paper, and leaves no room for the seal ; but they 
were kind and affectionate, and seldom concluded without some 
allusion to our hero’s stud, some question about the state of his 
purse, and a special inquiry after such of his reemits as had pre- 
ceded him from Waverley-Hoiiom*. Aunt Rachel charged him 
to remember his pnnciples of religion, to take care of his health, 
to beware of Scottish mists, which, she had heard, would wet 
an Englishman through and through ; never to go out at night 
without his groat-coat ; and, above all, to w'car flannel next to 
his bkln. 

-Mr Pembroke only wrote- to our hero one letter, but it was of 
the bulk of six epistles of these degenerate days, containing 
m the moderate compass of ten folio pages, closely Avritten, a 
jirecisof a supplementary quarto manuscript of addenda, dele 
et corrigenda, in reference to tho two tracts with which he had 
prci-eiited Waverley. This ho considered as a mere sop in the 
pail to stay the appetite of Edward’s curiosity, until he should 
find an opportunity of sending down the volume itself, which was 
iimcli t')o lieavy for the post, and wliicli he proposed to accompany 
with certain interesting pamphlets, lately published by his frit*nd 
in Little Britain, w'ith whom he had kept up a sort of literary 
Corruspoudeiice, in virtue of which the library shelves of Waver- 
ley-Honour were loaded with much trash, and a good round hill, 
seldom summed in fewer than tliree figures, was yearly transmit- 
ted, in which Sir Everard Waverley of Waverley-Honour, Bart., 
was marked Dr. to Jonatlian Grubbet, bookseller and stationer. 
Little Britain. Such had hitherto been the style of tho letters 
whidi Edward had received from En^nd ; but the packet 
delivered to him at Gleniiaquoich was of a different and more 
interesting complexion. It would be impossible for the reader, 
even were I to insert tlie letters at full length, to comprehend the 
retd cause of their being written, without a glance into the interior 
of die British Cabinet at the period in question. 

THie ministers of the day happened (no very singular event) to 
be divided into two parties ; the weakest of which, making up by 
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assiduity of intrigue their inferiority in real consequence, had of 
late acquired some new proselytes, and with them the hope of 
superseding tlieir rivals in the favour of their sovereign, and over- 
pow"ring them in the House of Commons. Amongst others, they 
had thought it worth while to practise upon Richard Waverley. 
This honest gentleman, by a ^ve mysterious demeanour, an 
attention to the etiquette of business, ratlier more than to its 
essence, a facility in making long dull speeches, consisting of 
tnusms and common-places, hashed up with a technical jargon of 
ofKcc, which prevented the inanity of his orations from being dis- 
covered, had acquired a ceriain name and credit m public life, 
and even established, with many, the character of a profound 
politician ; none of your shining orators, indeed, whose talents 
evaporate in tropes of rhetoric and flashes of wit, but one pos- 
sessed of steady parts for business, which would wear well, as the 
ladies say in chousing their silks, and ought in all reason to be 
good for common and every day use, since they were confessedly 
formed of no liohday texture. 

This faith had become so general, that the insurgent party in 
the cabinet of which wc have made mention, after sounding Mr 
Richard Waverley, were so ^tisfiod with his sentiments and 
abilities, as to propose, that, in case of a certain revolution in the 
ministry, Ije should take an ostensible place in the new order of 
things, not indeed of the very first rank, but greatly higher, in 
point both of emolument and influence, than that which he now 
enjoyed. There was no resisting so tempting a proposal, notwith- 
standing that the Great Man, under whose patronage he had 
lalisted, and by whose banner he had hitherto stood firm, was 
the principal object of the proposed attack by tho now allies. 
Unfortunately this fair scheme of ambition was blighted in the 
very bud, by a premature movement. All tlie ofliei^ gentl- men 
concerned in it, who hesitated to take the part of a voluntitry 
resignation, were informed that the king had no farther occasion 
for their services ; and, in Richard Waverley 's case, which the 
minister considered as aggravated by ingratitude, dismissal was 
accompanied by something like persomd contempt and contumely. 

The public, and oven the party of whom he shared the fall, 
sympathized little in the disappointment of this selfish and inte- 
rested statesman ; and he retired to the country under the comfort- 
able r^eetion, that ho had lost, at the same time, character, credit^ 
and — what he at least equally deplored — emolument. 

Richard Waverle^’s letter to ^ son upon this occasion was a 
masterpiece of its l^d. Aristides himself could not have made 
out aiiarder case. An unjust monarch, and an unnatefol country, 
were the burden of each rounded paragraph. He spoke of long 
services, and unrequited sacrificos ; thougn the femer had been 
ovetpaid by his salary, and nobody could guess in what the latter 
consisted, unless it were in his deserting, not from conviction, but 
for the lucre of gain, the Tory principles of his family. In the 
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conclusion, his resentment was wroaght to such an excess by tlio 
force of his own oratory, that he co^d not repress some threab> 
of vengeance, however vague and impotent, and finally acquainted 
his son with his pleasure that he should testify his sense of the 
ill-treatment he had sustained, by throwing up his commission as 
soon as the letter reached him. This, he said, was also his uncle’s 
desire, as he would himself intimate in due course. 

Accordingly, the next letter which Edward opened was from 
Sir Everard. His brother’s disgrace seemed to have removed 
from his well-natured bosom all recollection of their differences, 
and, remote as he was from every means of learning that Richard’s 
disgrace was in reality only the jusi^ as well as natural consequence, 
of liis own unsuccessful intrigues, the good, but credulous Baronet 
at once set It down as a new and enormous instanqe of the injus- 
tice of the existing government. It was true, he said, and he 
must not disguise it even from Edward, that his father could not 
have sustained such an insult as was now, for the first time, 
offered to one of his house, unless he had subjected himself to it 
by accepting of an employment under tlie present system. Sir 
Everard had no doubt that he now both saw and felt tlie magni- 
tude of this error, and it should be his (Sir Everard’s) business, 
to take care that ^e cause of his regret should not extend itself 
to pecuniary consequences. It was enough for a Waverloy to 
have sustained the public disgiace ; the patrimonial injury could 
easily be obviated by the head of their family. But it was both 
the opinion of Mr ^chard Waverley and his own, that Edward, 
die representative of the family of Waverley-Honour, should not 
remain in a situation which subjected him ^so to such treatment 
as that with which his father had been stigmatized. He requested 
liis nephew therefore to take the fittest, and, at the same time, the 
most speedy opportunity, of transmitting his resignation to the 
War-Office, and hinted, moreover, that little ceremony was neces- 
sary where so little had been used to bis father. He sent multi- 
tudiiaous greetings to the Baron of Bradwardine. 

A letter from aunt Rachel spoke out even more plainly. She 
oimaidmd the disgrace of brother Richard as tlie just reward of his 
forfeiting his allegiance to a lawful, though exiled sovereira, and 
taking the oaths to an alien ; a concession which her raandfather. 
Sir ^gel Waverley, refused to make, either to the Round-head 
Parliament or to Cromwell, when his life and fortune stood in the 
utmost extremity. She hoped her dear Edward would follow the 
footsteps of liis ancestors, and as speedily as possible get rid of 
the bai^ of servitude to the usaxping frmily, and regard the 
wrongs sttstained by his father as lui admonition from Heaven, 
that every desertion of the line of teyalty becomes its own punish- 
ment. idso eonoluded with her respects to Mr Bradwkrdine, 
and begged Waverley would inform her whether his daughter. 
Miss Rose, was old enough to wear a pair of very handsome ear- 
xings, whiw dhe proposed to send as a token of hw affection. The 
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good lady also desired to be informed whether Mr Bradwardine 
took as much Scottisli siuifT, and danced os unweariedly, aa he did 
■when he ■was at Waverlcy -Honour about thirty years ago. 

Therj letters, as might have been expected, highly excited 
Wavcrley’S indication. From the desultory style of his studies, 
he had not any fixed political opinion to place in opposition to the 
movements of indignation which he felt at his father’s supposed 
wrongs. Of the real cause of his disgrace, Edwai'd was totally 
gnorant ; nor had his habits at all led him to investigate the 
politics of the period in whicli he lived, or remark the intrigues 
in which his father had been m actively engaged. Indeed, any 
impressions which he had accidentally adopted concerning the 
parties of the times, were Rowing to the society in which he had 
lived at Wav^^•loy-Honou^) of a natui'e rather unfavourable to 
the existing government and dynasty. lie entered, therefore, 
witliout hesitation, into the resentful feeling of the relations who 
had the best title to dictate his conduct ; and not perhaps the less 
willingly, when he remembered the tedium of his quai'ters, and 
tlie inferior figure w'hich he had made among the officers of his 
regiment. If ho could have had any doubt upon the subject, it 
would have been decided by the ftillowing letter from his com- 
manding officer, which, as it is very short, shall be inserted 
verbatim * 

“ Sir, 

“ Having carried somewhat oeyond tne line of my duty, an 
indulgence which even the lights of nature, and much more those 
of Cliristiauity, direct towards eri’ors which may arise from jouth 
and inexperience, and that altogether without effect, I am reluc- 
tantly compelled, at tlie present crisis, to use the only remaining 
remedy which is in my power. You are, tlierelore, hereby 

commanded to repair^to , the head-quarters of the regiment, 

within three days after the date of this letter. If you shall fail 
to do BO, I must report jou to the War-Office as absent without 
leave, and also take other steps, which will be disagreeable to 
you, as well as to, 

"Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" J. GABniNKu, Lieui.-Col. 

" Commanding the Regt. Dragoons.” 

Edward’s blood boiled within him as he read this letter. He 
had been accustomed from his very infancy to possess, in a great 
measure, the disposal of his own time, and thus acquired liabits 
which rendered the ruldS of military discipline as unpleasing to 
him in this as they were in some other respects. An idea that in 
his own case they would not be enforced in a very rigid manner, 
had also obtained full possession of his mind, and had hitherto 
been sanetiooed by the iudulgeat conduct of bis lieutenant-colonel. 
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Neidier had ajiy thing occurred, to his knowledge, that should have 
induced his commanding officer, without any other warning than 
the hints we have noticed at the end of tlie fourtecntli chapter, so 
suddenly to assume a harsh, and, as Edward deemed it, so insolent 
a tone of dictatorial autliority. Connecting it with the letters ho 
had just received from his family, he could not but suppose, that 
it w'as clobigiied to make him feel, in faia present situation, the 
same pressure of autliority which had b^n exercised in his 
fatlier’s case, and that the whole was a concerted scheme to 
depress and degrade every member of the Waverley feiraly. 

Without a pause, therefore, Eilward wrote a few cold lines, 
thanking his lieutenant-colonel for past civilities, and expressing 
regret that he should have clioaoii to efface the reinembraiico of 
them, by assuming a different tone towards liim. The stiain of 
his letter, as well as what he (Edward) conceived to be his duty, 
in the present crisis, called upon him to lay down his commission ; 
and he therefore enclosed the formal resignation of a situation, 
whicli subjected him to so unpleasant a correspondence, and 
reqiM’sted Colonel Gardiner would have the goodness to forward 
it to the projier authorities. 

Having finished this magiiauinious epistle, he felt somewhat 
uncertain concerning the terras in whieli liis resignation ouj^ht to 
he (‘xpressed, upon which subject lie ri'solvcd to consult I'Wgus 
Mac-Jvor. It may he obpcrved in passing, that the bold and 
{irompt habits of thinking acting, and speaking, which distin- 
guished this young Chioftam, liad given him a considerable 
ascendency over tlu* mind of Waverley. Endowed with at least 
equal powers of understanding, and witli much finer genius, 
Edward yet stooped to the bold and decisive activity of an intellect 
which \y'as sharpened by the habit of acting on a preconceived 
and regular system, as well as by extensive knowledge of the 
world. 

When Edward found his friend, tlie latter had still in his hand 
the newspaper which he had perused, luid advanced to meet him 
with the embarrassment of one who has unpleasing news to 
coimniiiiicate. “ Do your letters, Captain Waverley, confirm the 
unpleasing information which I find in this paper 1” 

He put the pajier into his hand, where his father’s disgrace was 
registered in the most bitter tenns, transferred probably from 
some London Journal. At the end of the para|^aph was this 
remarkable mnuendo : 

« Wo understand tliat * this same Richard who hath done all 
this/ is not the only examjde of the Watcriny Honour of 
W -v-r-lcy H-n-r. See tlie Gazette of this day.” 

With hurried and feverish {^prehension our hero turned to 
the place referred to, and found therein recorded, “ Edward 

Waverley, captain in re^ment dragoons, superseded for 

absence without leave and m the list of milita^ promotions, 
referring to ^e same regiment, be discovered this ferther article, 
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** Lieut. Julius Butler^ to be captain, vice Edward Waverley 
superseded.” 

Our hero’s bosom glowed with the resentment which undeserved 
and appar«.ntly premeditated insult was calculated to excite in 
the bosom of One who liad aspired after honour, and was thus 
wantonly held up to public scorn and disgrace. Upon comparing 
the date of his colonel’s letter with that of tlie article in the 
Gazette, he perceived that his threat of making a report upon his 
absence had been literally fulfilled, and without inquiry, as it 
seemed, whether Edward had eitiier received his summons, or 
was disposed to comply with it. Tlie whole, therefore, appeared 
a formed plan to degrade him in the eyes of the public ; and the 
idea of its having succeeded filled him with such bitter emotions, 
that, after various attempts to conceal them, he at length tlirew 
himself into Mac*lvor’s arms, and gave vent to tears of shame 
and indignation. 

It was none of this Chieftain’s faults to be indifferent to the 
wrongs of his friends ; and for Edward, independent of certain 
plans with which he was connected, he felt a deep and sincere 
interest. The proceeding Appeared as extraordinary to him os it 
had done to Edward. He indeed knew of more motives than 
Waverley was privy to for the peremptory order that he should 
join his regiment. But that, without farther inquiry into the 
circumstances of a necessary delay, tlie commanding officer, in 
contradiction to his known and established character, should have 
proceeded in so harsh and unusual a manner, was a mystery 
which he could not penetrate. He soothed our hero, however, to 
the best of his power, and began to turn his thoughts on revenge 
for his insulted honour. 

Edward eagerly grasped at the idea. "Will you carry a 
message for me to Colonel Gardiner, my dear Fergu>=’, and oblige 
me for ever 1” , 

Fergus paused It is an act of friendship which you should 
command, could it he useful, or lead to the righting your honour ; 
but in the present case, 1 doubt if your commanding officer 
would give you the meeting on account of his having taken 
measures, which, however harsh and exai^rating, were still 
within the strict bounds of his duty. Besides, Gardiner is a 
precise Huguenot, and has adopted certain ideas about the sin- 
fulness of such rencontres, from which it would be impossible to 
make him depart, especially as bis courage is beyond all suspicion. 
And besides, 1 — I, to say the truth — I dare not at this moment, 
for some very weighty reasons, go near any of the military 
quarters or garrisons l^longing to this government.” 

" And am I,” said Waverley, " to sit down quiet and contented 
under the injury I have receiv^ t” 

♦“rhat wiH I never advise my friend,” replied Mac-Tvoiv 
** But 1 would have vengeance to fall on the Wd, not on die 
hand; m the tyrannical and oppressive government which 
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designed and directed these premeditated and reiterated innulte, 
not on the tools of office which they employed in the execution of 
the injuries they aimed at you.” 

“ Oil the government !” said Wavcrloy. 

“Yes,” replied the impetuous Highlander, “ on the usurping 
House of Hanover, whom your grandfather would no more have 
served than he would have taken wages of red-hot gold from the 
great fiend of hell !” 

“ But since the time of my grandfather two generations of this 
dynasty have possessed the throne,” said Edward, coolly. 

“ True,” replied tlie Chieftain ; “ and because wo have passively 
given them so long the means of shewing their native character — 
because both you and I myself have lived in quiet submission, 
have even truckled to the times so far as to accept commissions 
under them, and thus have given them an opportunity of dis- 
gracing us publicly by resuming them^ — are we not on that account 
to resent injuries which our fathers only apprehended, but which 
we have actually sustained ? Or is the cause of tlie mifortunate 
Stewart family become less just, because their title has devolved 
upon an heir who is innocent of the charges of misgovernment 
brought against his father 1 — Do you remember the Imes of your 
favourite poet ? — 

ifad Riclinrd unconstrain’d resign’d the throne, 

A king can give no more than i« his own ; 

Tlie title stood entail’d had Kichurd li.id a son. 

You see, my dear Waverley, I can quote poetry as well as Flora 
and you. But come, clear your moody brow, and trust to me to 
shew you an honourable road to a speedy and glorious revenge. 
iiCt us seek Flora, who perhaps has more news to tell us of what 
has occurred during our absence. She will rejoice ti> hear that 
you are relieved of your servitude. But first add a postscript to 
your letter, marking the time when you received this calvinistical 
Colonel’s first summons, and express your re^t that the liastinees 
of his proceedings prevented your anticipating them by sending 
your resignation. Then let him blush for his injustice.” 

The letter was sealed accordingly, covering a formal resigna- 
tion of the commission, and Mac-1 vor despatched it with some 
letters of his own by a special messenger, witli charge to put 
them into tlic nearest post-office in the Lowlands. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

An EdairdBBment. 

The hint which the Clueftain had thrown out respecting Flora 
ww$ not unpremeditated. He had observed with great satisfac- 
tion the growing attachment of Waverley to his sister, nor did he 
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eee any bar to their union, excepting the situation which Waver- 
ley’s father held in the ministry, and Edward’s own commission 
in the army of George II. Tliese obstacles were now removed, 
and in a manner which apparently paved the way for the son’s 
becoming reconciled to another allegiance. In every other 
respect the match would be most eligible. The safety, happiness, 
and honourable provision of his sister, whom he dearly loved, 
appeared to be ensured by the proposed union ; and Ins heart 
swelled when lie considered how his own interest would be exalted 
in the eyes of the ex-monarch ro whom he had dedicated his 
service, by an alliance with one of those ancient, powerful, and 
wealthy English families of the steady cavalier faith, to awaken 
whose decayed attachment to tlie Stewart family was now a 
matter of such vital importance to the Stewart cause. Nor 
could Fergus perceive any obstacle to such a scheme. Waverley’s 
attachment was evident ; and as his person was handsome, and 
his taste apparently coincided with her own, he anticipated no 
opposition on the part of Flora. Indeed, between his ideas of 
patriarchal power, and those which lie had acquired in France 
respecting the disposal of females in marriage, any opposition 
from his sister, dear as she was to him, would have been the last 
obstacle on wh}oh he would have calculated, even had the union 
been less elinble. 

Influenced by these feelings, tlie Chief now led Waverley m 
quest of Miss Mac-lvor, not without the hope that the present * 
amtation of his guest’s spirits might give him courage to cut 
short what Ferras termed tlie romance of the courtship. They 
found Flora vnih her faithful attendants, Una and ('atlileen, 
busied in preparing what appeared to Waverley to be white 
bridal favours. Disguising as well as he could the agitation c' 
his mind, Waverley asked for what joyful occasion Miss Mac-Ivor 
made such ample prept^tion. 

“ It is for Fergus’s bridal,” she said, smiling. 

** Indeed 1” said Edward ; " he has kept his secret well. 1 hope 
he will allow me to be his bridc’s-man.” 

"That is a man’s ofiice, but not yours, as Beatrice says,” 
retorted Flora. 

" And who is the fafr lady, may I be permitted to ask. Miss 
Mac-lvor I” 

" Did I not tell yon long since, that Fergus wooed no bride but 
Honour 1” answered Flora. 

“ And am 1 then incapable of being his assistant and counsellor 
in the pursuit of honour 1” said our hero, colouring deeply. " Do 
1 rank so low in your opinion 1” 

" Far from it^ Captain Waverley. T would to God you were 
of our detenniuation I and made use of tlie expression which 
displesaed you, solely 

Becaum you are not of our quality. 

But stana ayaiiiit us a< an e»etuy.** 
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“ Tliat time is post, sister,” said Fergiu ; “ and you may wish 
Kdward Waverley (no longer Captain) joy of being freed from 
the slavery to an usurper, implied in mat sable aud ill-omened 
emblem.” 

“ Yes,” said Waverley, undoing the cockade from his hat, “ it 
has pleased tlie king who bestowed this badge upon me, to resume 
It ill a manner wliicli leaves me little reason to regret his 
service.” 

" Thank God for tliat !” cried the enthusiast ; " and O that 
they may be blind enough to treat every man of honour who 
serves them with the same indignity, that I may liave less to 
sigh for when tlie struggle approaches !” 

“ And now, sister,” said the Chieftain, “ replace his cockade 
with one of a more lively colour. I tliink it was the fashion of 
tlie ladies of yore to arm aud send fortli their knights to liigh 
achievement.” 

“ Not,” replied the lady, “ till the knight adventurer had well 
weighed the Justice and the danger of die cause, Fergus. Mr 
Waverley is just now too much agitated by feelings of recent 
emotion, for me to pi’ess upon him a resolution of consequence.” 

Waverley felt half-alarmed at the tliought of adopting tlie 
badge of what was by the majority of the kingdom esteemed 
rebellion, yet he could nut disguise his chagrin at the coldness 
with which Flora parried her brother’s hint. “Miss Mac-Ivor, 
I perceive, thinks the knight unworthy of her encouragement 
and favour,” said he, somewhat bitterly. 

“ Not so, Mr Waverley,” she repued with great sweetness. 
“ Why should I refuse my brother’s valued friend a boon which 
I am distributing to his whole clan ! Most willingly would I 
inlist .every man of honour in the cause to which my brother has 
devoted himself. But Fergus has taken his measures with his 
eyes open. Uis life has been devoted to this cause from his 
cradle ; with him its call Ls sacred, were it even a summons to 
tlie tomb. But how can I wish you, Mr Waverley, so new to 
the world, so far from every friend who might advise and ought 
to influence you, — in a moment, too, of sudden pique and iiiifig- 
nation, — how can I wish you to plunge yourself at once into so 
desperate an enterprise !” 

Fergus, who did uot understand these delicacies, strode through 
tlie apartment biting his lip, and then, with a constrained smile, 
said, “ Well, sister, I leave you to act your new cliaracter of 
mediator between the Elector of Hanover and the subjects of 
your lawful sovereign and baiefactur,” and loft the room. 

There was a painful pause, which was at length broken by 
Miss Moc-Jvor. “My brothw is unjust,” die said, “because 
ho can bear no interruption that seems to thwart his toyal zeal.” 

“ And do you not sliare his ardour 1” asked Waverley. 

“ Do I not!” answered Flora — “God knows mine exceeds 
his, if that be possible.. But I am not, like him, rapt by the 
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bustle of military preparation, and the infinite detail necessary to 
the present undertaking, beyond consideration of the grand prin- 
ciples of justice and truth, on which our enterprise is grounded ; 
and these, I am certain, can only be furthered by measures in 
themselves true and just. To operate upon your present feelings, 
my dear Mr Waverley, to induce you to an irretrievable step, of 
wliich you have not coniddered either tlie justice or the danger, 
is, in my poor judgment, neitlier the one nor the other.” 

“ Incomparable Flora J” said Edward, taking her hand, “how 
much do I need such a monitor !’ 

“ A better one by far,” said Flora, gently withdrawing her 
hand, “ Mr Waverley will always find in his own bosom, when 
he will givo its small still voice leisure to be heard.” 

“ No, Miss Mac-Ivor, I dare not hope it ; a thousand circum- 
stances of fatal self-indulgence have made me the creature rather 
of imagination than reason. Durst I but hope — could I but 
think — that you would deign to be to me that affectionate, that 
condescending friend, who would strengthen me to redeem ray 
errors, my futime life” 

“ Hush, my dear sir ! now you carry your joy at escaping the 
hands of a Jacobite recruiting officer to an unparalleled excess 
of gratitude.” 

“ Nay, dear Flora, trifle with me no longer ; you cannot 
mistake the meaning of those feelings which I have almost invo- 
luntarily expressed ; and since 1 have broken the barrier of 
silence, let me profit by my audacity — Or may I, with your 
permission, mention to your brother” 

“ Not for the world, Mr Waverley !” 

“ What am I to understand 1” said Edward. “ Is there any 
fatal bar — has any prepoBsession” 

“ None, sir,” answered Flora. “ I owe it to myself to say, 
that I never yet saw th« person, on whom I tliought with refe- 
rence to the present subject.” 

“ The shortness of our acquaintance, perhaps — If Miss Mac- 
Ivor will deign to give me time” 

“ I have not even that excuse. Captain Waverley’s character 
is so open — is, in short, of that nature, that it cannot be mis- 
construed, either in its strength or its weakness.” 

“ And for that weakness you despise me,” said Edwrard. 

“ Fmrgive me, Mr Waverley — and remember it is but within 
this half hour that there existed between us a bairler of a nature 
to me insurmountable, since 1 never could think of on officer in 
the service of the house of Hanover in any other light than as a 
casual acquaintance. Permit me then to arrange my ideas upon 
so unexpected a topic, and in less than an hour I will be roMy 
to give you such reasons for the resolution 1 express, as 
may be satisfactory at least, if not pleasing to you.” So saying, 
FhMea, withdrew, leaving Waverley to meditate upon the maimer 
^ wweli she had received his adoresses. 
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Ere he could make up his mind whether to believe his suit had 
been acceptable or no, Fergus re-entered the apartment. 
“ What, d la imrf, Waverley 1” he cried. “ Come down with 
me to the court, and you shall see a sight worth all the tirades of 
your romances. An hundred firelocks, my friend, and as many 
broadswords, just arrived from good friends ; and two or tliree 
hundred stout fellows almost fighting which shall first possess 
them. — But let me look at you closer. — Why, a true Highlander 
would say you bad been blighted by an evil eye. — Or can it be 
this silly girl that has thus blanked your spirit f — Never mind 
her, dear Edward ; tlie wisest of her sex are fools in what regards 
the business of life.” 

“ Indfeed, my good friend,” answered Waverley, " all that I 
can charge against your sister is, that she is too sensible, too 
reasonable.” 

“ If that be all, I ensure you for a louis-d’or against tim moml 
lasting four-and-twenty hours. No woman was ever steadily 
sensible for that period ; and I will engage, if that will please 
you. Flora shall be as unreasonable to-morrow as any of her sex. 
You must learn, my dear Edward, to consider women en mout- 
(I'uetalre." So saying, he seized Waverloy’s arm, and dragged 
him off to review his military preparations. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Upon the tame Subject. 

Fergus Mac-I vor had too much tact and delicacy to renew the 
subject which he had interrupted. His head was, or appeared to 
be, so full of guns, broadswords, bonnets, canteens, and tartan 
hose, that Waverley could not for some time draw Us attention 
to any other topic. 

" Are you to take the field so soon, Fergus,” he asked, " that 
you are making all these martial preparations 1” 

** When we have settled that you go with me, you shall know 
all ; but otherwise, the loiowledge might rather be prejudicial to 
you.” 

" But are you serious in your purpose, with such inferior forces, 
to rise against an established government f It is mere frenzy.” 

" Laimz favre d Don AiAoine — I shall take good care of 
myself. We shall at least use the compliment of Conan, who 
never got a stroke but he gave one. I would not, however,” 
Gonfinued the Chieftain, ** have you think me mad enough to stir 
till a favourable opportunity : I will not slip my dog before the 
game’s afoot. But, once more, will you join with us, and you 
shaB know all V* 

** How can 1 1” said Waverley ; ** I, who have so latdy held 
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that commission which is now posting back to those that gave it f 
My accepting it implied a promise of fidelity, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the legiuity of the government.” 

A ras^ promise,” answered Fergus, "is not a steel hand- 
cuBF ; it may be shaken off, especially when it was given under 
deception, and has been repaid by insult But if you cannot 
immediately make up your mind to a glorious revenge, go to 
England, and ere you cross the Tweed, you will hear tidings that 
will make the world ring ; and if Sir Everard be the gallant old 
cavalier 1 have heard him described by some of our honest 
gentlemen of the year one thousand seven hundred and fifteen, 
he will find you a better horse-troop and a better cause than you 
liave lost.” 

" But your sister, Fergus ?” 

" Out, hyperbolical fiend !” replied the Chief, laughing ; " how 
vexest tliou this man ! — Speak’st thou of nothing but of ladies ?” 

“ Nay, be serious, my dear friend,” said Waverley ; " I feel 
tliat the liappiness of my future hfe must depend upon the 
answer which Miss Mac-Ivor shall make to what I \ entured to 
tell her this morning.” 

" And is thui yoiu" very sober earnest,” said Fergus, more 
gravely, " or are v'e in the land of romance and fiction ?” 

" My earnest, undoubtedly. How could you suppose me 
jesting on such a subject 1” 

“ Then, in very sober earnest,” answered his friend, " I am 
very glad to hear it ; and so highly do I think of Flora, that you 
are the only man in England for whom 1 would say so much. - - 
But before you shake my hand so Avarmly, there is J'lore to be 
considered. — Your own family — will they approve jour con- 
necting yourself with the sister of a high-born Higldand beggar 1” 

" My imcle’s situation,” said Waverley, " his general opinions, 
and his uniform indulgence, entitle me to say, that birth aiid 
personal qualities are afl he would look to in such a connection. 
And where can I find both united in such excellence as in yom* 
sister ?” 

“ O nowhere ! — eela m sans dire,” replied Fergus with a 
smile. " But your fatlier will expect a fatlier’s prerogative in 
being consulted.” 

“ Surelv ; but his late breach with the ruling powers removes 
all apprehension of objection on his part, especially as I am 
convinced that my uncle will be warm in my cause.” 

" Eelig^n perhaps,” said Fergus, " may make obstacles, though 
we are not bigoted Catholics.” 

“ My grandmother was of tlie Church of Rome, and her 
religion never objected to by my family. — Do not think of 
mu friends, dear Fergus ; let me rather have your infiuenco 
where it may be mcoe necessary to remove obstacles — 1 mean 
with your lovely sister.” 

" My lovely rister,” replied Fergus, " like her loving brother. 
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is vei 7 apt to have a pretty decisive will of her own, hy which, 
in this case, \ou must he ruled ; but you shall not want my 
interest, nor my counsel. And, in the first place, I will give you 
one hint — Loyalty is her ruling pMsioii ; and since sho feould 
spell an English book, she has been in love with tlie memory' of 
tlic gallant Captain Wogan, who renounced the service of tlie 
usurper Cromwell to join the standard of Charles II., marched 
a handful of cavalry from London to tlie Highlands to join 
Middleton, then in arms for the king, and at lengtli died 
gloriously in the royal cause. Ask her to shew you some verses 
she made on his history and fate ; they have been much admired, 
I assure you. The next jioint is — I tliink I saw Flora go up 
towards the waterfall a short time since — follow, man, follow ! 
don’t allow the garrison time to strengthen its purposes of 
robistance — Alerle d la muraille ' Seek Flora out, and learn her 
dec ision as soon as you can, and Cupid go w’ith you, while I go 
to look over belts and cartoueh-boxos.” 

Waverley ascended the glen with an anxious and throbbing 
he.irt. Love, with all its romantic train of hopes, fears, and 
wishes, was mingled with other feelings of a nature less easily 
defined. He could not but remember how much tliis morning 
hud changed his fate, and into what a eumpUcation of perplexity 
it was likely to plunge him. Sun-rise had seen him possessed of 
ail esteemed rank in tlie honourable profession of anns, liis father 
to all appearance rapidly rising in the favour of his sovereign j — 
all this had passed away like a dream — ho himself was dis- 
honoured, his father disgi’aced, and ho had become involuntanly 
the confident at le,ist, if not the accomplice, of plans, dark, deep, 
and dangerous, which must lufer either tiie subversion of the 
govermnent he liad so lately served, or the destruction of all who 
had participated in them. Should Flora even listen to his suit 
favourably, what prospect was there of its being brought to a 
happy termination, amid the tumult of an impending insurrection % 
Or how could he make the selfish request that she should leave 
Fergus, to whom slie was so much attached, and, retiring with him 
to England, wait, as a distant spectator, the success of her brother’s 
undertaking, or the ruin of all his hopes and fortunes 1 — Or, on 
tlie otlier hand, to engage himself, with no other aid tlian his 
single arm, in the dangerous and precipitate counsels of the 
Chieftain, — to be whirled along by him, the partaker of all his 
desperate and impetuous motions, renouncing almost the power of 
judging, or deciding upon the rectitude or prudence of his actions, 
— mis was no pleasing prosiiect for the secret pride of Waverley 
to stoop to. And yet what other conclurion remained, saving the 
rejection of his addresses by Flora, an alternative not to be 
ihou^t of in tlie present high-wrought state of his feelings, with 
any thing short of mental agony. Pondering tlie doubtfiU and 
dangerous prospect before him, he at length arrived near the 
cascade, where, as Fergus had augured, he found Flora seated. 
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She was quite alone, and as soon as she observed his approach, 
she rose, and came to meet him. Edward attempted to say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and conver- 
sation, but found himself unequal to the task. Flora seemed at 
first equally embarrassed, but recovered herself more speedily, 
and (an unfavourable aa^ry for Waverley’s suit) was the first 
to enter upon the subject of their last interview. “ It is too 
important, in every point of view, Mr Waverley, to permit me to 
leave you in doubt on my &‘ntiment3.” 

“ Do not speak them spet'dily,” said Waverley, much agitated, 
*<>unleBS they are such as I <ear, from your manner, 1 must not 
dare to anticipate. Let time — let my future conduct — let your 
brother’s influence” 

“ Forgive mo, Mr Waverley,” said Flora, her complexion a 
little heightened, but her voice Arm and composed. “ I should 
incur my own heavy censure, did I delay expressing my sincere 
conviction that I can never regard you otherwise than as a valued 
friend. I should do you the highest injustice did I conceal my 
sentiments for a moment — I see I distress you, and I gneve for 
it, but better now than later ; and O, better a thousand times, 
Mr Waverley, that you should feel a present momentary disap- 
pointment, than the long and heart-sickening griefs which attend 
a rash and ill-assorted marriage I” 

« Good God 1” exclaimed Waverley, why should you anticipate 
such consequences from a union, where birth is equal, where 
fortune is favourable, where, if I may venture to say so, the tastes 
are similar, where you allege no preference for another, where 
you even express a favouralno opinion of him whom you reject!” 

“ Mr Waverley, I hofte that favourable opinion,” answered 
Flora ; "and so strongly, that though I would rather have been 
silent on the grounds of my resolution, you sliall command hiiem> 
if you exact such a mark of my esteem and confidence.” 

She sat down upon a fragment of rock, and Waverley, placing 
himse lf near her, anxiously pressed for the explanation she offered. 

"I dare hardly,” she said, “tell you the situation of my feel- 
ings, they are so difibrent from those usually ascribed to yoimg 
women at my period of life ; and I dare hardly touch upon what 
1 conjecture to he the nature of yours, lest I would rive offence 
where I would willingly administer consolation. For myself, 
from my infancy All ^is day, 1 liave had but one wish — the 
restoration of my royal benefactors to their rightful throne. It 
is impossible to express to you the devotion of my feelings to this 
single subject ; and I will frankly confess, that it has so ocoupied 
my mind as to exclude every thought respecting what is ct^d 
my own settlement in life. Let me but live to see the day of 
that bwpy restoration, and a Hkhland cottage, a French convent, 
or an E^Hsb ^ ^ alike indifferent to me.” 

“Bn(» deurest Flan, how is your wtbusiastio zeal for the 
exiled frmily ineonsistent with my happiness !” 
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« Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the object uf your 
attachment, a heart whose prmcipal delight sliould be in aug- 
menting your domestic felicity, and returning your affection, even 
to the height of romance. To a man of less keen sensibility, and less 
enthusiastic tenderness of dispositioii, Flora Mac-Ivor might give 
content, if not happiness ; for, were the irrevocable words spoken, 
never would she be deficient in the duties which she vowed.” 

“And why, — why. Miss Mac-Ivor, should you think yourself 
a more valuable treasure to one who is less capable of loving, of 
admiring you, than to me 1” 

“ Simply because the tone of our affections would be more in 
unison, and because his more blunted sensibihty would not require 
the return of enthusiasm which I have not to bivstow. But you, 
Mr Waverley, would for ever refer to the idea of domestic hap- 
piness which your imagination is capable of pamting, and what- 
ever fell short of tliat ideal representation would be construed 
into coolness and indifference, while you might consider the 
enthusiasm with which I regarded the success of the royal family, 
as defrauding your affection of its due return.” 

“ In otlier words, Miss Mac-Ivor, you cannot love me ?” said 
her suitor dejectedly. 

“ I could esteem you, Mr Waverley, as much, perhaps more, 
tlian any man I have ever seen ; but I cannot love you as you 
ought to be loved. Oh ! do not, for your own sake, desire so 
hazardous an experiment I The woman whom you marry, ought 
to have affections and opinions moulded upon yours. Her studies 
ought to be your studies ; her wishes, her feelings, her hopes, her 
fears, should all mingle with yours. She should enhance your 
pleasures, share your sorrows, and cheer your melancholy.” 

“And why will not you. Miss Mac-Ivor, who can so well describe 
a happy union, why will not you be yourself the person you 
describe 1” 

“ Is it possible you do not yet comprehend me ?” answered Flora. 
** Have I not told you, tliat every keener sensation of my mind is 
bent exclusively towards an event, upon whicli, indeed, I have no 
power but those of my earnest prayers ?” 

“ And might not the granting the suit I solicit,” said Waver- 
loy, too earnest on his purpose to consider what he was about to 
say, “ even advance the interest to which you have devoted your- 
self ? My family is wealthy and powerful, inclined in piinciples 
to the Stewart race, and should a favourable opportunity” 

“A favourable opportunity !” said Flora, somewhat scornfully, 
— “ Inclined in principles ! — Cwi such lukewarm adherence be 
honourable to yourselves, or ^.tifying to your lawful sovereign t 
Think, from my present feeling, wlmt I should suffer when I 
hehl the place of member in a family, where the rights which I 
hold most sacred are subjected to cold ^cussion, and only deemed 
worthy of support when they shall appear on the point of triumph- 
ing witliout it I” 

VOL. u n 
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“ Your doubts,” quickly replied Waverlcy, "are unjust as far 
as concerns myself. The cause that I shall assort, I d^e support 
through every danger, as undauntedly as the boldest who draws 
SWOT 1 in its behalf.” 

" Of that,” answered Flora, " I cannot doubt for a moment. 
But consult your own good sense and reason rather than a pre* 
possession hastily adopted, probably only because you have met a 
young woman possessed of the usual accomplishments, in a seques- 
tered and romantic situation. Let your part in tlus great and 
perilous dr.ama rest upon conviction, and not on a hurried, and 
probably a temporary feeling.” 

Waverley attempted to reply, but his words failed him. Every 
sentiment that Flora had uttered vindicated the strength of his 
attachment ; for even her loyalty, although wildly cntnusiastic, 
was gouorous and noble, and disdained to avail itself of any indi- 
rect means of supporting the cause to which she was devoted. 

After walking a little way in silence down the path. Flora thus 
resumed the conversation . — “ One word more, Mr Waverley, ere 
wo bid farewell to this topic for ever ; and forgive my boldness if 
tliat word have the air of qdvicc. My brother Fergus is anxious 
tliat you should join him in his present enterprise. But do not 
consent to this ; you could not, by your single exertions, further 
his success, and you would inevitably share his fall, if it be God’s 
pleasure that fall he must. Your character would also suffer 
irretrievably. Let me beg you will return to your own country ; 
and, having publicly freed yourself from every tie to the usurping 
government, I trust you will see cause, and find opportunity, to 
serve your injured sovereign with effect, and stand forth, as your 
loyal ancestors, at the head of your natural followers and adhe- 
rents, a worthy representative of the house of Waverley.” 

> " And should 1 be so happy as thus to distinguish myself, Ltight 
I not hope” 

“ Forgive my inffermption,” said Flora. The present time 
only is ours, and I can but explain to you with candour the feel- 
ings which I now entertain ; how they might be altered by a 
train of events too favourable perhaps to be hoped for, it were in 
vain even to conjecture : Only be assured, Mr Waverley, that, 
after my brotlier’s honour and liappiness, there is none wUch I 
shall more sincerely pray for than for yours.” 

With these words she parted from him, for they were now 
arrived where two paths separated. Waverley reached the castle 
amidst a medley of conflicting passions. He avoided any private 
interview with Fergus, as he did not find himself able either to 
encounter his raillery, or reply to his solicitations. The wild 
revelry of the feast, for Mac-1 vor kept open table for his clan, 
served in some degree to stun reflection. When their festivity 
was ended, he be^n to consider how he should again meet Miss 
Mac-Ivor after me painful and interesting explanation of the 
morning. But Flora did not appear. Fergus, whose eyes flashed 
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when he was told by Cathlcon that her mistress designed to keep 
her apartment that evening, went liimseU' in quest of her ; but 
apparently his remonstranecs were iu vain, for he returned with 
a heightened complexion, and manifest symptoms of di'^pleasure. 
The rest of the evening passed on without any allusion, on the 
part either of Fergus or Waverley, to the subject which engrossed 
the reflections of the lath'r, and perhajis ot both. 

When retired to his own apartment, Eflward endeavoured to 
sum up the business of the day. That the repulse he had received 
from Flora, would bo persisted in for the present, there was no 
doubt. But could he hope for ultimate success in ease circum- 
stances permitted the renew al of his suit ? Would the enthusiastic 
loyalty, which at this animating moment left no room for a softer 
passion, survive, at least m its engrossing force, the success or the 
failure of the present political machinations I And if so, could he 
hope that the interest which she had acknow’ledgi'd him to possess 
in her favour, might be improved into a warmer attachment I 
He taxed his memory to recall every word she had used, with 
the appropriate looks and gestures which had enforced them, and 
ended by finding himself m the same state of uncertainty. It 
was very late before sleep brought relief to the tumult of lim 
mind, after the most painful and agitating day which he liad ever 
passed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A Letter from Tnlly Veolan. 

In the morning, when Waverlcy’s troubled reflections had for 
some time given way to repose, there came music to his dreams, 
hut not the voice of Selma. He imagined himself transported 
back to TuIIy- Veolan, and that he heard Davie Gellaticy smging 
in the court those matins which used generally to be the first 
sounds that disturbed his reposo while a guest of the Baroi) of 
Bradwardlne. The notes which suggested this vision continued, 
and waxed louder, until Edward awoke in earnest. The illusion, 
liowever, did not seem entirely dispelled. The apartment was 
m the fortress of Ian naii Chaistel, but it was still the voice of 
Davie Gcllatley that made the following lines resound under the 
window : — 

My heart's in the Highlands, my lieart w nnf here, 

Mi heart’s in the Ilinlilandsa-cluMiing the deer; 

A-chasinir the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart's in the liigiilands wherever I go.* 

Curious to know what could have determined Mr Gellatley on 
an excursion of such unwonted extent, Edward began to dress 

* These lines form the burden of an old song to which Bums wrote additional 
venes. 
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himnelf in all haste, during which operation the minstrelsy of 
Davie changed its tune more than once ; — 

'I hfre’s nought in tlie Highlands but 8>boo3 and leeks. 

And lang-leggit cnilants gaun wanting the bracks ; 

Wanting the bracks, and without hose and shoon, 

Hut wp’il a' win the bracks when King Jamie conies hanic * 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had issued forth, David 
had associated himself with two or three of the numerous Highland 
loungers who always graced the gates of the cjistle with tlieir pre- 
sence, and was capering and dancing full merrily in the doubles 
and full career of a Scottish foursome reel, to the music of his own 
whisthng. In this double capacity of dancer and musician, he 
continued, until an idle piper, who observed his zeal, obeyed the 
unanimous call of (^eid auas, ( i. e. blow up,) and relieved him from 
the latter part of his trouble. Young and old then mingled in the 
dance as they could find partners. The appearance of Waverley 
did not interrupt David’s exercise, though he contrived, by grinning, 
nodding, and throwing one or two inclinations of the body into 
the graces with which ho performed the Highland fling, to conypy 
to our hero symptoms of re/*ognition. Then, while busily employed 
in setting, whooping all the while, and snapping his Angers over 
his head, he of a sudden prolonged his side-step until it brought 
him to the place where Kdward was standing, and, still keeping 
time to the music like Harlequin in a pantomime, he thrust a 
letter into our hero’s hand, and continued liis saltation without 
pause or intermission. Edward, who perceived that the address 
was in Rose’s hand-writing, retired to peruse it, leaving the 
faithful bearer to continue his exorcise until the piper or he 
should be tired out. 

The contents of the letter greatly surprised him. It had 
originally commenced with, Lear Sir ; but these words baa been 
carefully erased, a^d the raonosyllahle. Sir, substituted m their 
place. The rest of the contents shall be given in Bose’s own 
language. 

** I fear 1 am using an improper freedom by intruding upon 
you, yet I cannot trust to any one else to let you know some things 
which have happened here, with which it seems necessary you 
should he acquainted. Forgive me, if I am wrong in what I am 
doing ; for, alas I Mr Waverley, I have no better advice than 
that of my own feelings — my dear father is gone from this place, 
and when he can return to my assistance and protection, God 
alone knows. You have probably heard, that in consequence of 
some troublesome news from the Highlands, warrants were sent 
out for apprehenoing several gentlemen in these parts, and, among 

* Theae linei are aleo ancient, and I believe to the tune of 
WtH nerer hae peace till Jamie eomee hame t 
to which Bums likewira wrote aoiue verses. 
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others, my dear father. In spite of all my tears and entreaties 
that he would surrender himself to the government, ho joined 
witli Mr Falconer and some other gentlemen, and they have all 
gone northwards, with a body of about forty horsemen. So I am 
not so anxious concerning his immediate safety, as about what 
may follow afterwards, for these troubles are only beginning. But 
all this IS nothing to you, Mr Waverley, only 1 thought you would 
be glad to learn that my father has escaped, in case you happen 
to have heard that he w’as in danger. 

" The day after iny father went off, there came a party of 
soldiers to Tully-Vcolan, and behaved very ruthdy to Bailie 
Macwlieeble ; but the officer was \cTy civil to me, only said his 
duty oVihged him to search for arms and papers. My lather had 
provided against this by taking away all the arms except the old 
mselesH things which hung in the hall, and he had put all his papers 
out of the way. But 0, Mr M'^avorlej ' how shall 1 tell you, that 
they made strict inquiry after you, and luskedwhcn you had been 
at Tully-Veolan, and wliero you now were 1 The officer is gone 
ba^ with bis party, but a non-eonnriissioned officer and four men 
remain as a sort of garrison in the hr use. They have hitherto 
behaved very well, as w'eare forced to keep them in good-humour. 
But thtse soldiers have hinted as if on your falling into their hands 
you would be in great danger. 1 cannot prevail on myself to write 
what wicked falsehoods they said, lor 1 am sure they are false- 
hoods ; but you will best judge what you ought to do. The party 
that returned carried off your servant prisoner, witli your two 
horses, and every thing tlnit you left at 'fully-Veolan I hope 
God will proteet yt)U, and that jou will get safe home to England, 
where you used to tell me thcic was no military violence nor 
fighting among clans peniiittod, but every thing was done accord- 
ing to an equal law that protected all who were harmless and 
innocent. 1 hope you will exert your indulgence as to mj bold- 
ness 111 writing to you, where it seems to me, though perhaps 
erroneously, that your safet^v and honour are concerned. T am 
sure — at least I think, my father would apjirove of my writing ; 
for Mr Hnbnc is fled to his cousin’s at the Duehran, to be out of 
danger from the soldiers and the Whigs, and Bailio Macwlieeble 
does not like to meddle (ho says) in other men’s concerns, though 
I hope what may serve my father’s friend at such a time os tins, 
cannot be termed improper interference. Farewell, Captain 
Waverley ! I shall probably never see you more ; for it would 
be very improper to wish you to call at Tully-Veolan just now, 
even if tliese men were gone ; but I will always remember with 
gratitude your kindness in assisting so poor a scholar as myself, 
and your attentions to my dear, dear father. 

I remain your obliged servant, 

" Rose Comtne Bradwardinr. 


P.S. — I hope you will send me a line by David Gellatley, 
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just to say you have received tliis, and that you will take care of 
yourself ; and forj^ive mo if I entreat you, for your own sake, to 
join none of tlK3se unhappy cabals, but escape as fast as possible 
to your own fortunate country. — My coinphments to my dear 
Flora, and to GIcnuaquoich. Is she not as handsome and accom- 
plished as I desenbed her 2” 

Thus concluded the letter of Rose Bradwardine, the contents 
of wliieh both surprised and .(‘fccted Waverlcy. That the Baron 
should fall under the suspicions of government, in consequence 
of the present stir among the partisans of the house of Stewart, 
seemed only the natural conse<jucuco of his political predilections ; 
but how he himself should have been involved in sucli suspicions, 
conscious that until yesterday he had been free Irom hai'bouring 
a thought against the prosperity ol the reignmg family, seemed 
inexplicable. Botli at Tully-Veolan and Gleniuiquoich, Ins hosts 
hud respected liis engagements with the existing government, 
and though enough jiassed by accidental innuendo that might 
induce him to reckon tlie Baron and the Chief among those Ss- 
affccted goiitleiiien who were still numerous in Scotland, yet 
until his own connection with the army had been broken off by 
tho resumption of his commission, he had no reason to suppose 
that they nourishod any immediate or hostile attempts against the 
present estabhshiiiont. Still ho was aware that unless he meant 
at once to embrace the proposal of Fergus Mac-lvor, it would 
deeply concern him to leave the suspicious neighbourhood without 
delay, and repair where his conduct miglit undergo a s,itisfactory 
examination. Upon this he the rather determined, as Flora’s 
advice favoured his doing so, and because he felt lnexpre.■^^.’llle 
repugnance at the idea of being acoessai’y to t!'e plague of civil 
war. Whatever wer^ tho original rights of the Stewarts, calm 
reflection told him, that, omitting the question how far James the 
Second could forfeit those of liis posterity, he had, accordmg to 
the united voice of tlie whole nation, justly forfeited his own. 
Since that penod, four monarchs had reigned in peace and glory 
over Britain, sustaining and oxalting the character of tlie nation 
abroad, and its liberties at home. Reason asked, was it worth 
while to disturb a government so long settled and established, and 
to plunge a kingdom into all the miseries of civd war, for tho 
purpose of replacing upon tho throne the descendants of a monarch 
by whom it had been w'llfully forfeited ? If, on tho other hand, 
his own final conviction of the goodness of their cause, or the 
commands of his father or uncle, sliould recommend to him 
allegiance to tlie Stewarts, still it was necessary to clear his own 
chapter by shewing that he had not, as seemed to be falsely 
insinuated, taken any step to this purpose during his holding the 
commission of the reigning monarch. 

Tho affectionate simplicity of Rose, and her anxiety for his 
safety, — his sense too of her unprotected state, and of the terror 
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and actual dangers to which she might bo exposed, made an 
iiupresbion upon his mind, and he instantly wrote to tliank her m 
the kindest terms for her solicitude on his account, to express his 
earnest good wishes for her welfare, and that of her father, and 
to assure her of his own saiety. The feelings which tins task 
excited were speedily lost in tlie necessity which he now saw of 
bidding farewell to Flora Mac-Ivor, perhaps for ever. The pang 
attending this reflection was inexpressible ; for her high-minded 
elevation of character, her self-devotion to the cause which she 
had embraced, united to her scrupulous rectitude as to the means 
of serving it, had vindicated to his judgment the choice adopted 
by his passions. But time pressed, calumny was busy with his 
fame, and every hour’s delay increased the power to injure it. 
His departure must be instant. 

With this determination he sought out Fergus, and communi- 
cated to him the contents r'l Rose’s letter, with his own resolution 
instantly to go to Edinburgh, and put into the hands of some one 
or other of those persons ot influence to whom he had letters from 
his father, Ins exculpation from any charge which might be 
preferred against him. 

“ Y oil rmi your head into the lion’s mouth,” answered Mac- 
Ivor. “ Y«’'n do not know tlio seventy of a govi'rmncnt harassed 
by just approhonsious, and a consciuu' ness of their own illegality 
and insecurity. I shall have to dehver you from some dungeon 
111 Stirling or Edinburgh Castle.” 

“ My innocence, my rank, my father’s intimacy with Lord 

M , (leiiei’al G , &.C., will be a sufficient protection,” said 

Waverley. 

“You will find fho contrarj,” replied tho Chieftain ; “these 
gentlemen will have enough to do about their own matters. 
Onco more, will you take the plaid, and sUy a little while with us 
among the mists and the crows, m the bra\est cause ever sw^rd 
was drawn m 

“ For many reasons, my dear Fergus, you must hold me 
excused.” 

“ Well, tiion,” said Mac-Ivor, “ I shall certainly find you 
exerting your poetical talents in elegies upon a prison, or your 
antiquarian rtvseai’ches in detecting the Oggam+ character, or 
atimo Punic hieroglyphic upon the kcy-stoiies of a vault, curiously 
arched. Or wliat say you to ?/« pendement bien joh ? against 
which awkward ceremony I don’t waiTant you, should you meet 
a body of tho armed west-country Whigs.” 

“ And why should tliey use me so !” said Waverley. 

* A Highland rliyme on Gloncaini's expedition, in ItiSO, lias these lines— 

'* IVe’ll bide a while among ta crowa. 

We’ll wiako ta bword and bond ta bows." 

t The Oggam is a species of the old Insh character. The idea of the corres- 
pondence betwixt the Celtic and Punic, founded on a scene in Plautus, was not 
started till General Valiancy set up his theory, long after the date of Fergus 
Mac-Ivor. 
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“For a liundred good reasons,” aiifewered Fergus; “First, 
you are an Eiiglislmian ; secondly, a gentleman ; thirdly, a 
prelatist abjured ; and, fourtlily, they have not had an oppoi'tunity 
to exercise their talents on such a subject tliis long while. But 
don’t be cast down, beloved : all will be done in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

“ Well, I must run my hazird.” , 

“ You are determined, then 1” 

“ I am.” 

“ Wilful will do’t,” said Fcigus j — “ but you cannot go on 
foot, and I shall want no horse, as 1 must march on foot at the 
head of the eluldren of Ivor ; you shall liavo brown Dermid.” 

“ If you will sell him, I shall certainly be much obliged.” 

“If your proud English heart cannot be obliged by a gift or 
loan, I will not refuse money at the entrance of a campaign : his 
price IS twenty guineas. ( Remember, reader, it was Sixty Years 
since.] And when do you propose to depart ?” 

“ The sooner the better,” answered Waverley. 

“ You are right, since go you imi‘'t, or rather, since go you 
will: I will take Flora’s . pony, and ride with you as far as 
Bally -Brough. — Callum Beg, see that our hor cs are ready, with 
a pony for yourself, to attend and carry Mr Waverley ’s baggage 

as tar as (naming a small town,) where he can have a horse 

and guide to Edinburgh. Put on a Lowland dress, Callum, and 
see you keep your tongue close, if you would not have me cut it 
out : Mr Waverley rides Dennid.” Then turning to Edward, 
“ You will take leave of iny wster 1” 

“ Surely — that is, if Miss Mac-Ivor will honour me so 
“ Cathleen, let iny sister know Mr Waverley wishes to bid h^r 
farewell beloro he leaves us. — But Rose Br.idwardine, her 
situation must be thought of — 1 wish she wore here — And why 
sliould she not 1 — 'rhpre*arc but four red-coats at Tully-Vcolan, 
and their muskets would be very useful to us.” 

To these broken remarks Edward made no answer ; his ear 
indeed received tliem, but his soul was intent upon tiie expected 
entrance of Flora. The door opened — It was but Cathleen, with 
her lady’s excuse, and wishes for Captam Waverley’s health and 
happmeas. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Waverley' $ Reception in the Lovilands after his Highland Tour. 

It was noon when the two friends stood at the top of the pass 
of Bally- Brough. “ I must go no farther,” said Fergus Mac-lvor, 
who during the jouimcy had in vain endeavoured to raise his 
friend's spirits. “ If my cross-grained sister has any share in 
your dejection, trust me she thmks highly of you, though her 
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present anxiety abottt the public cause prevents her listening to 
any other subject. Confide your interest to mo ; I will not betray 
it, providing you do not again assume that vile cockade.” 

“ No fear of that, considering the manner in which it has been 
recalled. Adieu, Fergus ; do not permit jour sister to forget 
mo.” 

“ And adieu, Wavorley ; you may soon hear of her with a 
prouder title. Get home, write letters, and make friends as many 
and as- fast as you can ; there will speedily be unexpected guests on 
tlie coast of Sufiblk, or 1113 news from France has deceived me.”* 

Thus parted the friends ; Fergus returning buck to his castle, 
while Edward, followed by Callum Beg, the latter tran.sforuied 
from point to point into a Low-country groom, proceeded to the 
httle town of . 

Edward paced on under the painful and yet not altogether 
imbutored teelings, which separation and uncertainty produce in 
tJie mind of a youtlilul lover. 1 am not sure if the ladies under- 
stand the hill value of the influence of absence, nor do 1 think it wise 
to teach it them, lest, like the Clelias and Mandaiies of yore, they 
should resume the humour of bending their lovers into banishment. 
Distance, in tintli, produees in idea the same effect as 111 real 
pcispective. Objects are softened, and rounded, and rendered 
doubly graceful ; the harbher and more ordinary points of charac- 
ter arc mellowed down, and those by which it is roiiieinbercd are 
tlio more striking outlines that mark buhlimity, grace, or beauty 
Tlicro are iin-'t» loo in the mental, as well as the natural horizon, 

conceal what is less pleasing 111 distant objects, and there" are 
liappy lights, to stream m full glorj upon those points which can 
profit by bniliant illumination. 

Waverley forgot Flora Mac-1 vor’s prejudices in her magnani- 
mity, and almost pardoned her indifference towards his affection, 
wJieu he recollected (he grand and decisive object which seemed to 
fill her whole soul. 61ie, wJiose sense of duty so wholly eiigrosst'd 
her in the cause of a benefactor, wlut would bo her feelings in 
favour of die liapp^' indiMdual who should be so fortunate as to 
awaken tlieiu ? Then came the doubtful rpiastion, whether he 
might not be that happy man, — a question which fancy endea- 
voured to aiisw’er in the affirmative, bj- conjuring up all she had 
said m his praise, with the addition of a comment much more 
flattering than the text warranted. All that was common-place, 
all that belonged to the evory-day world, was melted away and 
obliterated in those dreams of imagin.ation, which only remem- 
bered with advantage the points of grace and dignity that distin- 
guished Flora from the generality of her sex, not the particulars 
which blie held in common widi tliein. Edward was, in short, 
in the fair way of creating a goddess out of a higb-spinted, 

• The sanguine Jacobites, during the eventful 174'5-fi, hept up the 
H>{rits of thoir party by the euiiiout of descents from Erance 011 beiialf of llie 
Ciievalier St George. 
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accomplished, and beautiful young woman ; and the time was 
wasted in castle-building, until, at the descent of a steep hill, he 
saw ber^ath him the market-town of . 

The Highland politeness of Callum Beg — there are few nations, 
by the way, who can boast of so much natural politeness as the 
Highlanders* — the Highland civility of his attendant had not 
permittctl him to disturb the -^venes of our hero. But observing 
him rouse Inmself at the sight of the village, Callum jiresscd clbsor 
to his side, and hoped when they cam to the public, his honour 
wad not say nothing about Vuh Ian Vohr, lor ta people were 
bitter Whigs, deil burst tern.” 

Waverley assured the prudent page that ho would be cautious ; 
and as he now distinguished, not indeed the ringing of bells, but 
the tinkling of something like a hammer against the side of an old 
mossy, green, inverted pomdge-pot, that hung in an open booth, 
of tlie size and shape of a parrot’s cage, erected to grace the east 
end of a building resembling an old barn, he asked Callum Beg if 
it were Sunday. 

“ Could iia say just preceesely — Sunday seldom cam aboou tlie 
pass of Bally- Brougli.V 

On entering the town, however, and advancing towards the 
most apparent public-house which pre-ented itsell, the numbers 
of old women, in tartan screens and red cloaks, who streamed 
from the barn-rcscrabling building, debating, as they went, the 
comparative merits of tho blessed youth Jaliesli Reiitowel, and 
that chosen vessel Maister Goukthrapple, indueed Callum to 
asHifre Ins temporary master, “tliat it was either ta mncklc 
Sunday hersell, or ta httle government Sund.-y that they oa’d tn 
fast ” 

On alighting at the sign *>f the Seven-bi-jnclu'd Qoldeii 
Candlestick, which, for the farther delectation of the guests, was 
graced with a short Hebt'ew motto, they were received by mine 
host, a tall tliiii puritanical figure, who seemed to debate witli 
himself whether lie ought to give slielter to those who had travelled 
on such a day. Reflecting, however, in all probability, that he 
possessed tho power of mulcting them for tins irregularity, a 
penalty which they might escape by passing into Gregor Duncan- 
son’s, at the sign of the Highlander and the flawick Gill, Mr 
Ebeiiezer Cruickshanks condescended to admit them into his 
dwelling. 

To this sanctified person Waverley addressed hia request, that 
he would procure him a guide, with a saddle-horse, to carry his 
portmanteau to Edinburg. 

“ And wliar may ye be coming from !” demanded mine host of 
the Candlestick. 

• The Highlander, in former tlmee, Iiad alimya a high idea of Ids own gen- 
tility, and was anxious to impress tlie mnife upon tliose with whom lie conversccL 
His Itmguage abounded in tlie plmiees of courtesy and couiplimenC : and tlie habit 
of carrying amis, and mixing with those alio did so, made it particularly desir- 
able they should use cautious politeness In their Intercourse with each other. 
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“ I have told you where I wish to go ; I do not conceive any 
farther information necebeary eiUier tor the guide or hia saddle- 
lioi*8e.” 

“ Hem ! ahem returned he of tlic Candlestick, somewhat 
disconcerted at tins rebuff*. “ It’s the general fast, sir, and 1 
cannot enter into ony carnal tranwictiona on sic a day, when the 
people should be humbled, and the backsbders should return, as 
wdrthy Mr Gonkthi’apiile said ; and moreover when, as tlie 
precious Mr Jabesh Heutowcl did weel observe, tlie land was 
mourning for covenants burnt, broken, and buried.” 

“ My good tnend,” said Waverley, “ if you caunot let me have 
a horse and guide, my servant sliali seek them eWwhcrc.” 

“ Aweel ! Your servant i — and what for gangs he not forward 
wi’ you hinisqll 1” 

Waverley had hut very litllo of a captain of horse’s spirit 
within him — I riuMii of that suit of spirit whnli 1 have been 
obhgcd to when I Ihipjiened, m a mail-coach, or diligence, to 
meet some military man who has kindly taken upon him the 
disciphning of the waiters, and the taxing of reckonings. Some 
of this useful talent our hero had, lu wever, aequircd during his 
military service, and on this gro.■^s provocation it began bcriously 
to arise, " Loolc yo, sir ; I came hero toi my own uecommudatioii, 
and not to answer nnpertment questions. Kitlier say you can, or 
cannot, get mo what 1 want j I shall pursue my course in either 
case.” 

Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks left tlie room with some indistinct 
muttering ; but whttl'er negative or acquiohccnt, Edward could 
not well distinguish. The hostess, a civil, quiet, la borious drudge, 
came to take his orders for dinner, hut declincil to make answer 
on the subject oi the horse and guide ; for the Salique law, it 
seems, extended to tlie stables of the Golden Candlobtiek. 

From a window which overlooked the dark and narrow court 
ni wdiicli Callum Beg rubbed down the horses after lliem journey, 
Waverley heard the following dialogue betwixt the bubtl© foot- 
page of V'lch Ian Vohr and lus landlord ; 

“ Ye’ll be trae the north, young man ?” began the latter. 

And yo may say that,” answered CalJuni. 

“ And ye’ll hac ridden a lang way the day, it may weel bo 1” 

“ Sa© lang, that I could weel tak a dram.” 

Gudewile, bring tlie gill stoup.” 

Her© some compliments passed, fitting the occasion, when my 
host of the Golden Candlestick, liaving, as lie thought, opened his 
guest’s heart by tliis hospitable propiiiation, resumed lus scrutiny 

‘‘ Ye’ll no hae mickle better whisky than that aboon the Pass 1” 

“ 1 am nae frae aboon the Pass.” 

“ Ye’re a Highlandman by your tongue 1” 

" Na ; I am but just Aberd©en-a-way.” 

“ And did your master come frae Aberdeen wi’ you !” 
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“ Ay — that’s when I left it mysell,” answered the cool and 
impenetrable Calltim Beg. 

“ And what kind of a gentleman is ho ?” 

“ I believe he is ane o’ King George’s state officers ; at least 
he’s aye for g:ingmg on to tlie south, and he has a hantle siller, 
and never grudges ony thing till a poor body, or in tlie way of a 
lawmg.” 

“ He wants a guide and a horse frao honco to Edinburgh !’*• 

“ Ay, and ye maun find it b.m forthwith.” 

“ Ahem ' It will be chargeaM .” 

“ He cares na for tliat a boddle.” 

“ Awed, Duncan — did ye ijay your name was Duncan, or 
Donald 1” 

“ Na, man — Jamie — Jamie Steonson — I tdt ye before.” 

This last undaunted parry altogether foiled Mr Cruickshanks, 
who, though not quite satisfied either with the reserve of the 
master, or the bxtreme rca<hnes8 of the man, was contented to 
lay a tax on the reckoning and horso-hiro, that might compound 
for his ungratified curiosity. The cirLumstance ot its being the 
fast day was not forgotten ,in the charge, which, on the whole, 
did not, however, amount to much mure than double what in 
fairness it sliould have been. 

Calliim Beg soon after announced in pi'rson the ratification of 
tliis treaty, adding, “ Ta auld deevil was ganging to rule wi* ta 
Duinhc-wassel herscll.” 

“ That will not ho very pleasant, Callum, nor altogether safe, 
for our host seems a person ot great curiosity ; hut a traveller 
must submit to these inconveniences. Meanulnle, ray good Ud 
here is a trifle for you to dnnk Vich Ian Vohr’s healtli.” 

The hawk’s eye of Callum flashed delight ujion a golden guinea, 
with which these last words were accompanied. H<‘ hastened, not 
without a curse on the intricacies of a Saxon breeelios pocket, or 
tpleuchaiii as he called it, to deposit the treasure ui his fob ; and 
tlien, as if he conceived the benevolence called for some requital 
on his part, he gathered close up to Edward, with an expression 
of cnuntonauoe peculiarly knowing, and spoke m an under tunc, 
" If hia honour thought ta auld deevil Whig carle was a bit 
dangerous, slic could easily provide for him, and toil anc ta wiser.” 

“ How, and in what manner I” 

“ Her ain sel,” replied Callum, “ could wait for him a wee bit 
frae the toun, and kittle his quarters wi’ her $kene-occle.** 

“ Skene-opcle 1 what’s that I” 

Callum unbuttoned hia coat, raised his left arm, and, with an 
emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of a small dirk, snugly deposited 
under it, in tlie lining of his jacket. Waverley thought he had 
misuuderstood his meaning ; he gazed in his face, and discovered 
in Callum’s very handsome, though embrowned features, just the 
degree of roguish malice with which a lad of the same age in 
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England would have brought forward a plan for robbing an 
orchard. 

“ Good God, Calliim, would you take the man’s life 1” 

“ Indeed,” answered the young desperado, “ and I think he has 
had just a Ung enough lease u’t, when he’s for betraying honest 
folk, that come to spend siller at his public.” 

Edward saw nothing was to be gained by argument, and there- 
fore contented himself with enjoining Galium to lay aside all 
practices against the person of Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks ; m 
which injunction the page seemed to acquiesce with an air of 
great indifference. 

“ Ta Duinhe-washel might please himsell ; ta anhl rudas loon 
had never done Galium nae ill. But hero’s a hit line free ta 
Tighearna, tat he bade me gie your honour ere I came back.” 

The letter from the Glnet contamed Flora’s lines on the fate of 
Captain Wogan, whose enterprising character is so well drawn 
by Clarendon. He lia<l originally engaged in the service of the 
Parliament, but had abjured that party upon the execution of 
Charles I. ; and upon hearing that the royal standard was sot up 
by the Earl of Gleiicaim and General Mnldleton in the Highlands 
of Scotland, took leave of Charles II., who was then at Pans, 
passed into England, assembled a body of cavaliers in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and traversed the kingdom, winch had been 
so lung under domination of the usurper, by marches conducted 
with such sldll, dexterity, and spirit, that he safely united his 
handful of horsemen with the body of Highlanders then in arms. 
■Vfter several months of desultory warfare, in which Wogan’s 
skill and courage gamed him the highest reputation, he had the 
misfortune to he wounded in a dangerous manner, and no surgical 
assistant) being witliiu reach, he terminated his short but glorious 
career. 

There were obvious reasons why the politic Chieftain was desir- 
ous to place the example of tins young hero under the eye of 
Waverley, with whose romantic disposition it coincided so pecu- 
liarly. But his letter turned chiefly upon some trifling commis- 
sions which Waverley had promised to execute for him in 
England, and it w’as only toward the conclusion that Edward 
found these words : — “ I owe Flora a gnidge for refusing us her 
company yesterday ; and as I am giving you the trouble of read- 
ing these lines, m order to keep in your memory your promise to 
procure me the fishing-tackle and ero8.s-bow fnira London, I will 
enclose her verses on the Grave of Wogan. This 1 know will 
teaze her ; for, to tell you the truth, I think her more in love 
witli the memory of that dead hero, than she is likely to be with 
any living one, unless he sliall tread a similar path. But English 
squires of our day keep their oak-trees to shelter their deer parks, 
or repair the losses of an evening at White’s, and neither invoke 
them to wreatli their brows, nor slielter their graves. Let me 
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hope for one brilliant exception in a dear fnend, to whom I wouM 
most gladly give a dearer title.” 

The 'ersea were inscribed. 


TO AN OAK TREE, 

la the ChurrJi-Yar/i of , tn the JThjhlands of Scotland, d 

to matk the Grace of Caf>tam Wogan, killed in 1040. 

EmhI/BM of Enpland s andont faith, 

Tull proiKlIv m.i\ tliy liuiiiclies wave, 

Wliere lo>,aUy Ik's low in dc.itli. 

And valuta hllti a titiiel(.>>s grave 

And tluiii, bravo tenant of the tomb ' 

Repine not if our clime deiiv, 

Aboie thine honour’d sod to bloom, 

I'he tlowerets of a milder sky 

These owe their birth to gonial May , 

Honenth a tieioer sun tl.ov pine, 

Before the winter storm detaj — 

And can their wortli be type of thine ' 

No' for, 'mid btoriiis of fate opposing, 

Still higher sweli’d thy dauntless heart. 

And, while Jlesnair the scene was closing, 

GoniQicnced thy brief but brilliant part. 

'Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn's lull, 

(When England's sons the strim resign’d) 

A rugged race resisting still, 

And unsubdued though unrefined. 

Thy death's hour heard no kindred wail, 

No holy knoll thy requiem rung ; 

Thy mourners were the plaided (i.'iel, 

Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung 

Yet who, Iji Fortune’s summer-shine, 

To waste life’s longest term away. 

Would change that glorious dawn of thine. 

Though darken’d ere its noontide day " 

Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer’s drought and winter's gloom ! 

Rome bound with oak her pntnots’ brows. 

As Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb. 

Whatever might be the real merit of Flora Mac- Ivor’s poetry, 
the enthusiasm which it intimated was well calculated to make a 
corresponding impression upon her lover. The lines were read 
— read again — then deposited in Wavcrley’s bosom — then 
again drawn out, and read line by line, in a low and smothered 
voice, and with frequent pauses which prolonged the mental 
treat, as on epicure protracts, by sipping slowly, tlie enjoyment 
of a delicious beverage. The entrance of Mrs Cruickshanks, 
with the sublunary articles of dinner and wine, hardly interrupted 
this pantomime of aft'ectionate enthusiasm. 
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At length the fall ungainly figure and ungracious visage of 
Ebenezer presented thciiibclves. The upper part of his loim, 
notw ithstaiiding the season required no such defence, was shrouded 
in a large great-coat, belted over his under habiliments, and 
crested with a huge cowl of the same stuff, which, when drawn 
over the head ami hat, completely overshadowed both, and being 
buttoned beneath the ohm, was called a trot-cozy. HiS hand 
grasped a huge jockey-wliip, garnished with br.iss iiiountiiig. 
liis thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, fastened at the sides 
with rusty clasps. Thus accoutred, he stalked into the midst of 
the apartment, and announced Ins errand iii brief phiase : — 
‘‘ Ver lioi‘se,s are read^. ' 

“ You go with me yourself, then, landlord 
“ I do, as far as Pertli ; wheio ye may be supplied with a 
guide to Kmbro’, as >our oceasu»ii.s shall require.'* 

Thus saying, he |ilaoed under Waverley’s eye the hill which 
he held in Ins hand ; and at the same time, self-invited, filled a 
glass of wine, and drunk devoutly to a blessing on their journey. 
Waverley stared at the man’s impudence, but, as tlieir connection 
was to bo short, and promised to be convenient, he made no 
observation upon it ; and, having paid his reckoning, expressed 
lus intention to depart immediately. He mounted Dennid accor- 
dingly, and sallied forth from the Golden Candlestick, followed by 
tlio puritanical figure we have described, after he had, at the 
expense of some time and difliculty, and by the assistance of 
a “ loupipg-on-staiie,” or structure of masonry erected for the 
1 aveller’s convenience in front of the house, elevated Ins person 
U) tlio back of a long-backed, raw-boned, thin-gutted phantom rif 
a broken-down bloud-horse, on which Waverley ’s portmanteau 
was deposited. Our hero, tliough not in a very gay humour, 
could hardly help laughing at the appearance of his new squire, 
and at imagining the a.stoni8hment which bis person and equipago 
would have excited at Waverley-Honour. 

Edward’s tendency to mirth did not escape mine host of the 
Candlestick, who, conscious of die cause, infused a double portion 
of souring into the pliarisaical leaven of his countenance, and 
resolved internally that, in one way or other, the young Englisher 
should pay dearly for the contempt with which he seemed to 
regard him. Callum also stood at tlie ^te, and enioyed, with 
undissembled glee, die ndiculous figure of Mr Cruickshanks. As 
Waverley passed him, he pulled off his hat respectfully, and, 
approaching lus stirrup, bade liun " Tak heed the auld Whig 
d/Mvil play^ hun nae cantrip.” 

Waverley once more thanked, and bade him farewell, and then 
rode briskly onward, not sorry to be out of hearing of die shouts 
the children, as they beheld old Ebenezer rise and sink in his 
Btirraps, to avoid the concussions occasioned by a hard trot upon 

a h^-paved street. The village of was soon seven! m^es 

behind hinir 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Shews that the Loss of a Horae's Shoe may he a serious 
Inconvenience. 

The manner and air of Waverley, but, above all, tlie glittering 
contents of Ins purse, and the jindifferenee witli wliicli ho seemed to 
regard them, nomewliat overawed his companion, and deterred 
liim from making any attempts to enter upon conversation. His 
own reflections were moreoever agitated by vanous surmises, 
and by plans of self-interest, with which these were intimately 
connected. The travellers journeyed, therefore, in silence, until 
it was interrupted by the annunciation, on the p.art of the guide, 
that his “ naig had lost a forefoot shoe, which, doubtless, liis 
honour would consider it was Ins part to replace.” 

This was wliat lawyers call a fishing question, calculated to 
ascertain how far Waverley was disposed to submit to petty 
imposition. " My par,t to replace your horse’s shoe, you rascal t” 
said Waverley, mistaking the purport of the intimation. 

“Indubitably,” answered Mr Cnnckshanks j “though there 
was no precoese clause to that effect, it canna be expected that I 
am to pay for the casualties wliilk may befall the puir naig while 
in your honour’s service. — Natliless, if your honour” 

“ O, ^ou mean I am to pay tlie farrier ; but where shall we 
find one 1” 

Rejoiced at discerning there would be no objection made on 
the part of Ins temporary master, Mr Cniickshanks assured him 
that Cairnvreckaii, a village which they were about to enter, was 
liappy in an excellent blacksmith : “ but as he was a professor, be 
would drive a nail for^o man on the Sabbath, or kirk-fast, unless 
it were in a case of absolute necessity, for which lie always 
charged sixpence each shoe.” The most important part of this 
communication, in tlie opinion of the speaker, made a very slight 
impression on the hearer, who only intern.^ly wondered what 
college this veterinary professor belonged to ; not aware that the 
word kras used to denote any person who preU-nded to uncommon 
sanctity of faith and manner. 

As they entered the village of Cairnvreckan, they speedily 
distinguished the smith’s house. Being also n public, it was two 
stories high, and proudly reared its crest, covered with grey slate, 
above the thatched hovels by which it was surrounded. The 
adjoining smithy betokened none of the Sabbatical silence and 
repose which Ebenezer had augured from the sanctity of his 
friend. On the contrary, hammer clashed and anvil rang, the 
bellows groaned, and the whole apparatus of Vulcan appeared to 
be in full activity. Nor was the labour of a rund and pacific 
nature. The master smitli, benempt, as his sign intimated, John 
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Mucklewrath, with two assistants, toiled busily in arranf^ing, 
repairing, and furbishing old muskets, pistols, and swords, which 
lay scattered around his work-shop in military confusion. The 
open shed, contaiiimg the forge, was crowded with pcmms who 
came and went as if receiving and communicating important 
news ; and a single glance at the aspect of the people who 
traversed the street in hsustc, or stood assembled in groups, witli 
eyes elevated, and hands uplifted, announced that some extraor- 
^ary intelligence was agitafing the public rtuiid of tlio munici- 
pality of Cairn vreckaii. “ There is some news,” said mine host 
of tho Candlestick, pushing his lantern-jawed visage and hare- 
honed nag rpdely forward into tlio crowd — “ there is some news ; 
and it it please my Creator, 1 will forthwith obtain speirings 
thereof.” 

Waverlcy, with better regulated curiosity than his attendiuit’s, 
disniounti'd, and gave Ins horse to a boy who stood ioliiig near 
It aroKi, [lerhaps, from the shyness of lus character in early 
youth, tliat ho felt dislike at applying to a stranger c\en for 
casual iiifonnation, witliout previously glancing at his physi- 
ognomy and appcai-ancc. While ho looked jibout in order to select 
the person with whom he would most willingly hold communica- 
tion, tho buzz around saved him m boiik* degree the trouble of 
interrogatories. The names of Loelnel, Clanronald, Clcngarry, 
and other distinguished Highland Chiefs, among whom Vicli Ian 
Vobr was repeatedly mentioned, w'erc as familiar ni men's mouths 
a-s household words ; and from tlic alarm generally expressed, he 
o.isiiy coneoived that their descent into the Lowlands, at tho head 
of tlieir armed tribes, bad citlier already taken place, or was 
instantly apprehended. 

Ere Wiivcrley could ask particulars, a strong, large-lioncd, 
hard-featured woman, about forty, dressed as if her clothes lia<l 
been flung on with a pitch-fork, her cheeks flushed with a scarlet 
red where they were not smutted witli soot and lamp-bJ.iek, jostled 
through tho crowd, and, bramhshing high a child of two years old, 
which she danced in her arms, without regard to its screams of 
terror, sang forth, with all her might, — 

“ Cliarlic- IS my darling, mj darKng, my durling, 

Charliu is my durlmg. 

Tlie young Chevalier !" 

“ D’ye hear what’s come ower yc now,” copflmied the virago, 
“ ye whingeing Whig carles 1 D'ye hear wha’s coming to cow 
yer cracks ? 

' Little wot ye wba’s coming. 

Little wot ye wtm's coining, 

A’ the wild Macraws ere eoniing.' ’’ 

The Vulcan of Cairnvrcckan, who acknowledged his Venus in 
this exulting Bacchante, regarded her with a grim and ire-fore- 
hoding countenance, while some of the senators of the village 
iiastened to interpose. " Whisht, gudewife ; is tliis a time, or is 
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this a day, to be singing your ranting fule sangs in 1— a time 
when the wine of wrath is poured out without mixture in the cup 
of indignation, and a day when the land should give testimony 
against popery, and prelacy, and quakerism, and independency, 
and supremacy, and erastianism, and antinouiiamsm, and a* the 
errors of the Church 

“ And that’s a’ your 'Whiggery,”i‘e-echoed the Jacobite heroine ; 
“tliat’a a’ your Whiggery, and your presbytery, ye cut-lugged, 
graning carles ! What ! d’ye thmk the lads wi’ the kilts will care 
for yer synods and yer presbj tenes, and yer buttock -mail, and 
yer stool o’ repentance 1 Vengeance on the black face o’t ! mony 
an honcstcr woman’s been set upon it than streeks doun beside 
ony Whig in the country. 1 mysell” 

llei’e John Mucklewrath, who dre.ided her entering upon a 
detail of personal exiienencc, interjioscd his matrimonial autho- 
rity. " Gac hame, and be d , (that I should say sae,) and 

put on the soweus for supper.” 

“ And you, ye doil’d dotard,” replied his gentle helpmate, her 
wrath, which had hitherto wandered abroad over the whole assem- 
bly, being at once and violently impelled into its natural clmnnel, 
“ ye stand there hammering dog-heads for fules that will never 
snap them at a Highlandman, instead of earning bread for your 
family, and shoeing this winsome young gentleman’s horse that’s 
j ust come frae the nortli ? I ’se warrant him nane of your whinge- 
ing King George folk, but a gallant Gordon, at the least o’ him.” 

The eyes of the assembly were now turned upon Waverley, 
who took the opportunity to beg the smith to shoo his guide’s 
liurSe with all speed, as he wished to proceed on his journey ; for 
he had heard enough to make him sensible that there would be 
danger in delaying long in tins place. The smith’s eyes rested on 
him with a look of di^leasure and suspicion, not lessened by tl>e 
eagerness with which his wife enforced Waverley’s mandate 
“ D’ye hear what the weel-favoured young gentleman says, j e 
drunken ne’er-do-good I” 

And what may your name be, sir !” quoth Mucklewrath. 

It is of no consequence to you, my fidend, provided I pay 
your labour.” 

“ But it may be of consequence to the state, sir,” replied an old 
farmer, smelling strongly of whisky and peat-smoke ; “and I doubt 
we maun delay your journey till you have seen tlie Laird.” 

“ You certainly,” said Waverley, haughtily, “will find it both 
difficult and dangerous to detain me, unless you can produce some 
proper authority.” 

There was a pause and a whisper among tiie crowd — Secre- 
t^' Murray “ Lord Lewis Gordon ;” “Maybe the Chevalier 
hiinsell !” Such were tlio surmises that passed hurriedly among 
them, and there was obviously an increased disposition to resist 
Waverley’s departure. He attempted to argue mildly with them, 
but his voluntary ally, Mrs Mucklewrath, broke in upon and 
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drowned his expostulations, taking; his part \Mt1i an abusive 
\ lolence, whidi was all set dow'ii to Edward’s account by th()ee 
1)11 whom it was bestowed. “ Ye'll stop ony gentleman that’s the 
Prince's freend 1” for she too, tbougli with otlier feelings, had 
adoptc'd the general oiimion respecting Waverley. “ I daiir je to 
tomli him,” spreadJng abroad her long and jiiiisciilar fingers, 
garnished w'lth clav's whicli a vulture might have envied. “ 1*11 
s<-t my ten commandments in the face o’ the first loon that lays a 
finger on him.” 

‘•Gae hamo, gudewife,” quoth the farmer aforesaid ; "it wad 
better set you to be nursing the gudemaii’s bairns than to be 
deaving us here.” 

“//itf bairns ?” retorted the Amazon, regarding her husband 
with a grin of ineffable contempt-—" Ills bairns ! 

“ O gin 3'e were dead, gudeinnn, 
j\iid II green turf un your iiead, gudonian ' 

Tlieii 1 wad ware my widowhood 
ITpon a ranting Iligiilandinan ” 

This canticle, which excited a suppressed titter among the 
younger part of the audience, totally ovopcame tlie ]»atienee of 
the taunted man of the anvil. "Deil bo in me but I’ll put tins 
het gad down her throat 1” cried he, in an ecstasy of wratli, 
matcl.ing a bar from the forge ; and he might have executed his 
tliivat, had he not been withheld by a part of the mob, while tlie 
lest endeavoured <o force the termagant out of his presence. 

Waverley nieditub'd a retreat in the confusion, but his horse 
V 08 nowhere to be sec n.- At lengtli ho observed, at some distance, 
bis faithful attendant, Ebcuezer, who, as soon as he had seen the 
turn matters were likely to take, had withdrawn botli horses from 
tlie press, and, raounttHl on the one, and holding the other, 
answered the loud and repeated calls of Waverley lor his horse, — 

Sa, na ' il ye are nae friend to kirk and the king, and aii- 
detained as siccan a person, ye maun answer to honest men of 
the country for breach of contract ; and I maun keep the n.aig 
and the walise for damage and expense, in respect my horse and 
mysell will lose to-morrow’s day’s-wark, besides tlie afternoon 
preaching.” 

Edward, out of patience, hemmed in and hustled by the rabble 
on every side, and every moment expecting personal violence, 
resolved to try measures of intimidation, and at length drew a 
pocket-pistol, ffireatening, on the one hand, to shoot whomsoever 
dared to stop him, and on the other menacing Kbenezer with a 
similar doom, if he stirred a foot with the horses. The sapient 
PartridM says, that one man with a pistol, is equal to a hundred 
unarmed, because, though he can shoot hut one of the multitude, 
yet no one knows but tliat he himself may be that luckless indivi- 
dual. The levy en nuxm of Caimvreckan would therefore proba- 
bly have given way, nor would Ebenezer, whose natural paleness 
had waxed tliree sliades more cadaverous, have ventured to 
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dispute a mandate so enforced, had not the Vulcan of the village, 
eager to discharge upon some more worthy object the fury which 
his heipinate had provoked, and not ill satished to find such an 
object in Waverlcy, rushed at him with the red-hot bar of iron, with 
such determination, as made the discharge of his pistol an act of 
self-defence. The unfortunate man fell ; and while Edward, 
thrilled with a natural horror at tlie incident, neither had piescnco 
of mind to unsheatlie Ins sword, nor to draw his remaining pistol, 
the populace threw themselve i upon him, disarmed him, and were 
about to use him ivith great violence, when the appearance of a 
venerable clergyman, the pastor of the parish, put a curb on their 
fury. 

This worthy man (iione.of the Goukthrapples or Rentowels) 
maintained his character with the common people, although ho 
preached the practical fruits of Christian faith, as well as its 
abstract tenets, and was respected by the higher orders, notwith- 
standing ho declineil soothing their speculative errors by convert- 
ing the pulpit of the gospel into a school of lieatlicn morality. 
Perhaps it is owing to this mixture of faith and practice in his 
doctrine, that, althoiij^li his memory has formed a sort of era m 
the annuls of Caiinvreckan, so that the parishioners, to denote 
wliat befell Sixty Years since, still say it happened “ m good Mr 
Morton’s time,” 1 liave never been able to discover which he 
belonged to, tlic evangelical, or tlie moderate party in the kirk. 
Nor do I hold the circumstance ol iiiucli moment, since, in my 
own remembrance, the one was headed by an Erslune, the otlior 
by a Robertson.* 

Mr Morton liad been alarmed by the discharge of tiie pistol, 
and the increasing hubbub around the smithy. His first att'm 
tion, after he had directed the byestanders to detain Waveriey, 
but to abstain from, injuring him, was turned to the body of 
Mucklewrath, over whicli his wife, in a revulsion of feeling, was 
weeping, howling, and tearing her elf-locks, in a state little short 
of distraction. On raising up the smith, the first discovery was, 
that he was alive ; and the next) that he was like to live as long 
as if he had never heard the report of a pistol in his life. Ho had 
made a narrow escape, however ; the bullet had grazed his head, 
and stunned him for a moment or two, whicli tranco terror and 
confusion of spirit had prolonged somewhat longer. He now arose 
to demand vengeance on the person of Waveriey, and with diffi- 
culty acquiesced in the proposal of Mr Morton, that he should be 
carried before the Laird, as a justice of peace, and placed at lus 
The rest of tlie assistants unanimously agreed to the 

* The Rev. John Enkine, D D , an eminent Scottish divine, and a most 
excellent man, headed the Evangelical party in the Church of Scotland at tlie 
time wlien the celebrated Ur Riibertson. the historian, wu the leader of tbo 
Moderate par^. These two distingiiwhed persons were colleagues in tlie Old 
tirey Fnars’ Cliurcli, Edinburgh , and, however much they differed in church 
poUtius, preserved the most perfect harmony as private friends, and os dergymei. 
serving me same cure. 
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measure recommended ; even Mrs Mucklcwrath, nlio had begim 
to recover from her hysterics, whimpered tortli, “ She wadiia say 
iiftctlniig against what the iinnister proposed ; lie was e’en ower 
glide lor his trade, and she hoped t«) sec liini wi’ a dainty decent 
bishop’s gown on Ins Lack ; a comelier biglit than your Geneva 
cloaks and bands, I wis.” 

All controversy being tlius laid aside, Wavoilcy, escorted by 
tlie w'hole inhabitants ot the village who were not hed-ridden, was 
londueted to the house of Caunvrecl»^i, which w.v3 about half a 
mile distant. 


CHAPTER X'XXI. 
jin Examination. 

Majoii Melville of Cairnvreokan, an elderly geiitloinan, who 
had spent his youth in the military servii'e, received Mr Morton 
with great kindtuvss, and our heio wjlji civility, which the 
equivocal circumstances wherein Edward was placed, rendered 
consti allied and distant. 

The nature of the sinitli’s liiirt was inquired into, and as the 
actual injury was likely to prove tiniliiig, and the circumstances 
in which it was received rendered the niiliction, on Kdward’.s pail, 
a natural act of self-defence, tlie Major conceived he might 
di,smiss that matter, on Waverley's depo-itiiig iii his hands a 
small sum for the beiu’fit of the wounded piTsoii. 

“I could wish, i-ir,” continued the Major, “that my duty 
terminat'd hero : but it is necessary that we should have some 
farthei inquiry into tlie cause of your jouiney through the 
country at tins unfortunate and distracted time.” 

Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks now stood forth, and communicated 
to the magistmte all he knew or suspected, from the reserve of 
Waverley, and the evasions of Callum Beg. The horse ujkiii 
which Edward rode, he said, he knew to belong to Vieh Ian Vohr, 
though he dared not tax Edward’s former attendant with the fact, 
lest he should have his house and stables burnt over liis bead 
some night by tliat godless gang, llie Mac-Ivors. He coueluded 
by exaggerating Ins own services to kiik and state, as having 
been tlie means, under God, (as he modestly qualified the asser- 
tion,) of attaching this suspicious and formidable delinquent. He 
intimated hopes of future reward, and of instant reimbursement 
for loss of time, and even of cliaracter, by travelling on the state 
business on the fast-day. 

To tills Major Melville answered, with great conqiosurc, that 
so far from claiming any merit in this affair, Mr Cruickshanks 
ought to deprecate tlie imposition of a very heavy fine for neglect- 
iug to lodge, in terms of Uie recent proclamation, an account with 
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tl.o nearest magistrate of any stranger wlio came to his inn ; that, 
aa Mr Cruickshanks boasted 6o miiLh of religion and loy:uty, ho 
should not impute this conduct to disafToc tiuu, hut only suppose 
that his zeal lor kirlc and state had been lulled asleep by the 
opportunity of charging a stranger with double liorse-hire ; that, 
however, feeling himself incompetent to decide singly upon the 
conduct of a ]>< rson of such importance, he should rcfcive it for 
consideration of tlie next quarter-sessions. Now our history for 
the present saitli no more of liim of the Candlestick, who wended 
dolorous and malcontent h ck to his own dwelling. 

Major Melville then comnunflrd the villagers to return to their 
homos, excepting two, who offici.i(<'d as constables, and whom he 
directed to wait below. The.aparfmriit was thus cleared of every 
person hut Mr Mui*toii, whom the Major invited to roiiiiiin ; a sort 
of factor, who acted as clerk ; and Wavcrlcy himself. Tliere 
ensued a painful and emharrassed pause, till Major Melville, 
looking uiiou Waverley with much compassion, and often consult- 
ing a jiajKT or memoViindum which he held m his hand, requested 
to know his name.— “ Edward Waverley.” 

“ I tlioiight so ; lato of 4he dragoons, and nephew of Sir 

Everard Waverley of Waverlcy-Ilonour 
The samo.’’ 

“ Young gentleman, I am extremely sorry that this painful 
duty has tallen to my lot.” 

“ Duty, Major Melville, renders apologies superfluous,” 

“ True, sir ; permit me, tlierefore, to ask jou how your time 
has been dis])OBeu of since you obtained leave of absence from 
your regiment, several weeks ago, until the present moment 

“ My reply,” said Waverley, “ to so general a question mu.st 
be guided by tlie nature of the charge which renders it necf'Bsary. 
1 request to know what that charge is, and upon what aiiihority 
I am forcibly detained to lejily to it 

“ The charge, Mr Waverley, I grieve to say, is of a very h’gh 
nature, and affects your character botli as a soldier and a subject. 
In tlie former capacity, you are charged w’ith spreading mutiny 
and rebellion among men you commanded, and setting them 
tlie example of desertion, by prolonging your own absence from 
tlie regiment, contrary to the express ordeis of your commanding 
officer. The civil crime of which you stand accused is that of 
high-trea.son, and levying war against the King, tlie highest 
d^nquency of which a subject can bo guilty.” 

" And by what authority am I detamed to reply to such heinous 
calumnies 1” 

“ By one which you must not dispute, nor I disobey.” 

He handed to Wav erley a warrant from the Supreme Criminal 
Court of Scotland, in full flmn, for apprehending and securing the 
person of Edward Waverley, Esq. suspected of treasonable prac- 
tices, and other high crimes and misdemeanours. 

Tlie astonishment which Waverley expressed at this communi- 
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cation was imputed by Major Melville to conscious guilt, while 
Mr Morton was ratlier disposed to construe it into the surprise 
of innocence unjustly suspected. There was something Ime in 
both conjectures ; for altliough Edward’s mind acquitted lum of 
the crime with which he was charged, yet a hasty review of his 
own conduct convinced him he might have great difficulty m 
(‘Htablishing his innocence to the satisfaction of others. 

** It is a very painful part of this painful business,” said Major 
Melville, after a pause, “ tliat, under so grave a cliarge, I must 
necessarily request to see such papers as you have on your 
person.” 

“ You shall, sir, without reserve,” said Edward, throwing his 
po’cket-hook and memorandums upiiii the table ; “ there is but 
one with which I could wish you would dispense.” 

“ 1 am atraul, Mr Waverley, I can indulge you with no reser- 
vation.” 

“ You shall see it then, sir; and as it can be of no service, 1 
bog It may be returned.” 

He took from bis bosom the bncs he had that morning received, 
and presented them with the envelope.. The Major perused 
them in silence, and directed las clerk to make a copy of them, 
lie tlien wrapped the copy in the envelope, and placing it on the 
table before him, retumecl tlie original to Waverley, witli an air 
of melancholy gravity. 

After indulging the prisoner, for such our hero must now be 
considered, with what he tliought a reasonable time for reflection, 
Major Melville resumed his examination, premising, that as Mr 
Waverley seemed to object to gencrid questions, his mUiroga* 
tones sliould be as specific as his information permitted. He 
then proci f ded in his investigation, dictating, as lie went on, the 
import of the questions and answers to tlic amanuensis, by whom 
it was written down. 

" Did Mr Waverley know one Ilumpliry Houghton, a non-coin- 
missioncd officer in Gardiner’s dragoons 

“ Certainly ; he was sergeant of my troop, and son of a tenant 
of my uncle.” 

"Exactly — and had a considerable share of your confidence, 
and an influence among his comrades ?” 

" I had never occasion to repose confidence in a person of his 
description,” answered Waverley. " I favoured Sergeant 
Houghton as a clever, active young follow, and I believe his 
fellow-soldiers respected him accordingly.” 

" But you used through tliis man,” answered Major Melville, 

" to communicate with such of your thiop as were recruited upon 
Waverley-Honour !” 

" Certainly ; tlie poor fellows, finding themselves in a regiment 
chiefly composed of Scots or Irish, looked up to me in any of 
their little mstresses, and naturally made their countryman, and 
sergeant, their spokesman on such occasions.” 
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" Serj^eant Houghton’s influence,” continued the Major, 
“ extended, then, particularly over tlio*?e soldiers who followed 
you to tlie regiment from your uncle’s estate ?” 

•'* Surely ; — hut what is tliat to the present purpose ?” 

“ To that I am just coming, and I beseech your candid reply. 
Have you, since leaving the regiment, held any correspondence, 
direct or indirect, with tliis Sergeant Houghton ?” 

I !— 1 hold correspondence with a man of liis rank and 
situation ! — How, or for wliat purpose I” 

“That you are to explain ; — but did you not, for example, 
send to him for some books ?” 

“ You remind me of a trifling commission,” said Waverloy, 
“ which I gave Sergeant Houghton, bocau^ my servant could not 
read. I do recollect I bade lum, by letter, select some books, of 
which I sent him a list, and send tliem to me at Tully-Veolan.” 

“ And of what description were those books 

“ They related almost entirely to elegant literature ; tliey were 
designed for a lady’s perusal.” 

“ Were tliere not, Mr Waverley, treasonable tracts and 
liamplikts among thciu 1” 

“ There were some political treatises, into which I hardly 
looked. They had been sent to me by the officiousness of a kind 
friend, vrhosc heart is more to be esteemed than his prudence or 
political s<igacity : they seemed to be dull compositions ” 

“ That friend,” continued the persevering inquirer, “ was a Mr 
Pembroke, a nonjuring clergyman, the author of two treasonable 
works, of which the manuscripts were found among your 
baggage 1” 

“ But of which, I give you my honour as a gentleman,” replied 
Waverley, “ I never read six pages.” 

“ I am not your judgi', Mr Waverley ; j )ur examination will 
be transmitted elspw'heie. And now to pu.ceed — Do you know 
a person that passes by the name of Wily Will, or Will Kuthren 1” 

“ I never heard of such a name till tins moment.” 

“ Did you never through such a person, or any other person, 
communicate with Sergeant Humphry Houghton, instigating 
him to desert, with as many of his comrades as ho could seduce 
to join him, and unite with tlie Higlilandein and other rebels now 
in arms under tlic command of tlie young Pretender 1” 

“ 1 assure you I am not only entirely guiltless of the plot you 
have laid to my charge, but I detest it from the very bottom of 
niy houl, nor would 1 be guilty of sucli treachery to gain a throne, 
cither for myself or any other imin alive.” 

“ Yet when I consider this envelope in the hand-writing of one 
of diose miaguided gentlemen who are now in arms against tlieir 
country, and the verses which it enclosed, I cannot but find 
some analogy between the enterprise I have mentioned and tlie 
eJtploit of Wogan, which the writer seema to expect you should 
imitate.” 
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Waverlcy was struck with the coincidence, but denied that the 
wishes or expectations of the letter-writer were to be regarded as 
proofs of a charge otherwise chimerical. 

“ But, if I am rightly informed, your time was spent, during 
your absence from the regiment, between the house of this 
llighlnnd Chieftain, and that of Mr Bradwardine, of Bradwardine, 
alM) ill arms for this unfortunate cause 

“ I do not mean to disguise it ; but I do deny, most resolutely, 
being privy to any of their designs against the government.” 

“ Vou do not, however, I presume, intend to deny, that you 
attended your host Glcnnaquoich to a rendezvous, where, under a 
pretence of a general hunting match, most of the accomplices of 
hts treason were assembled to concert measures for hiking arms 1” 
“ I acknowledge having been at such u meeting/’ said Waver- 
ley ; “ but I neither heard nor saw any thing which could give it 
the character you affix to it.” 

“ From thence you proceeded,” continued the magistrate, 
“ with Glcnnaquoich and a part of his clan, to join the army of 
the young Pretender, and returned, after having paid your 
homage to him, to discipline and arm tlve reuumder, and unite 
tliem to his hands on their way soutliwai’d 

" I never went with Glcnnaquoich on such an ereand. I never 
so much as heard tliat tlie person whom you mention was in the 
country.” 

He then detailed the history of his misfortune at the hunting 
match, and added, that on his return he found Imnsclf suddenly 
deprived of Ins commission, and did not deny that he then, for 
the tiist time, oh.scrved symptoms which indicated a disposition 
in the Hi'.dilanders to take arms ; hut added, tliat having no inclin- 
ation to ]i 111 their cause, and no longer any reason for remaining 
in Scotlaiul, he was now on Ins return to liis native country, to 
which he had heen summoned by Ihose who had a right to direct 
his motions, as Major Melville would perceive from the letters on 
the table. 

Major Melnlle accordingly perused the letters of Richard 
Waverley, of Sir Gvci-ard, and of Aunt Rachel ; hut the infe- 
rences he drew from them wore diflerent from what Waverley 
expected. They held the language of discontent with govern- 
ment, threw out no obscure hints of revenge, and that of poor 
Aimt Rachel, which plainly asserted the justice of tlie Stewart 
cause, was held to contain the ojten avowal of what the others 
only ventured to insinuate. 

^ Permit me another question, Mr Waverley,” said Major 
Melville, — “Did you not receive repeated letters from your 
commanding officer, warning you and commanding you to return 
to your post, and acquainting you with the use made of your 
name to spread discontent among your soldiers 1” 

“ I never did, Major Melville. One letter, indeed, I received 
from him, containing a civil intimation of his wish tliat 1 would 
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employ my leave of absence otlierwiae ilian in constant residence 
at Bradwardine, aA to which, 1 oun, 1 thought he was not called 
on to mterferc ; and, finally, I received, on the same day on whicli 
I observed myself superseded in the Gazette, a second letter 
from Colonel Gardiner, commanding me to join the regiment, an 
order which, fiwing to my absence, alrcaiiy mentioned and 
accounted for, 1 received too late to be obeyed. If there were 
any intermediate lettc'-s, and certainly from the Colonel’s high 
character 1 think it pridtable that there were, they have never 
reached me.” 

“ I ha>e omitted, Mr Waverley,” continued Major Melville, 
“ to inquire after a matter of less consequence, but which ha.s 
nevertheless been publicly talked of to your disadvantage. It is 
said, that a treasonable toast having been proposed in your 
hearing and presence, you, holding his majesty’s commission, 
suffered the task of resenting it to devolve upon another gentle- 
man of the company. Tins, sir, connot he charged against you 
in a court of justice ; but if, as 1 am informed, the officers of 
your regiment requested an explanation of such a rumour, as a 
gentleman and a soldier, 1 cannot but be surprised that you did 
not afford it to them.” 

This was too much. Beset and pressed on every hand by 
accusations, in winch gross falbohoods were blended with such 
circumstances of truth as could not fail to procure them credit, 
— alone, unfriended, and in a strange land, Waverley almost 
gave up his hfe and honour for lost, and, leaning his head upon 
his hand, resolutely refused to answer any farther questions, 
since the fair and candid statement he had already made had 
only served to furnish arms against him. 

Without expressing cither surprise or displeasure it tlie 
change in Waverley’s manner, Major MeWille proceeded com- 
posedly to put several oilier queries to him. “ What does it 
avail me to answer you 1” said Edward, sullenly. “ You apj ear 
convinced of my guilt, and wrest every repl> I have made to 
support your own preconceived opinion. Enjoy your supposed 
triumph, then, and torment me no farther. If I am capable of 
the cowardice and treachery your charge burdens roe witn, I am 
not worthy to be believed m any reply I can make to you. If I 
am not deserving of your suspiaon — and God and my own 
conscience bear evidence with me that it is so — then I do not 
see why I should, by my candour, lend my accusers arms against 
ray innocence. There is no reason I should answer a word more, 
and I am determined to abide by this resolution.” And again^ 
he resumed his posture of sullen and determined silence. 

“ Allow me,” said the magistrate, “ to remind you of one 
reason that may suggest the propriety of a candid and ojien con- 
fession. The inexperience of youth, Mr Waverley, lays it open 
to the plans of the more designing and artful ; and one of your 
friends at least — 1 mean Mac-lvor of Glennaquoich — ranks 
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high in the latter class, aa from jour apparent ingenuousnesfl, 
j’outli, and unacquainUnco with the manners (»f the HighLinds, I 
should he disposed hi place you among the former. In such a 
case, a false step, or error like yours, which I shall bo happy to 
consider as involiiuLiry, may be atoned for, an<I I would willingly 
act as intercessor. Hut as you must necessarily be acquainted 
with the strength of the individuals in this country who have 
assumed anns, with their means, and with their plans, I must 
ex])cct you will ment this mediation on my piul by a frank and 
candid avowal of all that has come to your knowledge upon these 
heads. In which (a‘'e, I tliiiik 1 can venture to promise that a 
very short personal restraint will be the only ill consequence 
tliat can arise Ironi your accession to tlicso unhappy intrigues.” 

Waverley listened with great composure until the end of this 
exhortation, wlien, springing from his seat with an energy which 
he had not yet displayed, he replied, “ Major Melville, since tJiat 
18 jour name, I have hitherto answered your questions with 
candour, or declined them with temper, because their import 
coneeniod myself alone ; but as you presume to esteem me mean 
enough to commence informer agams* otliers, who received me, 
whatever may be their public misconduct, as a guest and friend, 

— 1 declare to you that I consider your questions as an insult 
infinitely more offensive than your calumnious suspicious ; and 
that, since nij' hard fortune permits me no other mode of resent* 
ing them than by verbal defiance, you should sooner have my 
heart out of my bosom, than a single syllable of information 
on subjects which I could only become acquainted with m the 
full coiiRdciioe of unsuspecting liospitalitv ” 

Mr Morton and the Major looked at each other ; and the 
former, who, in the course of the examination, had been 
repeatedly troubled with a sorry rheum, had recourse to his 
snuff-box and his handkercliief. 

“ Mr Waverley, ’ said the Major, “ my present situation 
prohibits me alike from giving or receiving offence, and I will not 
protract a discussion which appmaclies to either. I am afraid 1 
must sign a warrant for detaining jou in custody, but tliis house 
shall for tlie present be your prison. I fear I cannot persuade 
you to accept a share of our supper } — (Edward shook his head) 

— but I will order refreshments in your apartment.” 

Our hero bowled and withdrew, under guard of the officers of 
justice, to a small but handsome room, where, declining all offers 
of food or wine, he flung himself on tlie bed, and, stupmed by the 
^araasing events and mental fatigue of tliis miserable day, he sunk 
mto a deep and heavy slumber. This was more than he himself 
could have expected ; but it is mentioned of the Nortb-Amcrican 
Indians, when at the stake of torture, that on the least intermis- 
sion of agony, they will sleep until the fire is applied to awoken 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A Conference f and the Consequence. 

Major Mklvil]:.e had detaiiiod Mr Morton during his cxamina* 
tion of Wavt'rley, both bcoanselie thouglit he iniglit derive assist- 
ance from his practical good sense and approved loyalty, and also 
because it was agreeable to have a witness of uninipcaehed can- 
dour and veracity to protee'diugs which touched the honour and 
safety of a young Englishman of high rank and family, and the 
expectant heir oi a large fortune. Every step, he knew, would bo 
rigorously canvassed, and it was his business to place the justice 
and integrity of his own conduct beyond the limits ol question. 

When Waverley retired, the laird and clergyman of Cairn- 
vreckan sat down in bileiiee to their evening meal. While tlie 
servants were in attendance, neither chose to say any thing outlie 
circumstances which occupieil their niiiids, and neither felt it easy 
to speak upon any othe.r. .The youth and apparent frankness of 
Waverley stood in strong contriust to the shades of suspicion which 
darkened around him, and he had a sort oi naivetd and opcniios.s 
of demeanour, that seemed to belong to one unliAckney ed in the 
ways of intngue, and which pleaded highly in his lavour. 

Each mused over the particulars ol the examination, and each 
viewed it through the mcdiuni of lii.s own feelings. IJofh were 
men of ready and acute talent, and both were equally competent 
to combine various parts of evidence, and to deduce from them fhe 
necessary conclusions. But tlie wide difference of then habits 
and education often occasioned a great discrepancy in their 
respective deductions from admitted preriii''e8. 

Major Melville^had been versed in camps and cities; lie was 
vigilant by profession, and cautious from experience, had 'uet 
with mucli evil m the world, and therefore, though himself au 
upright magistrate and an honourable man, bis opinions of 
othcra were always stnet, and sometimes unjustly severe. Mr 
Morton, on the contrary, had passed from the hterary pursuits of 
a college, where he was beloved by lus companions, and respected 
by his teacbers, to tlie ease and simplicity of bis present charge, 
where his opportunities of witnessing evil were few, and never 
dwelt upon, but in order to encourage repentance and amendment ; 
and where tlie love and resficct of his parishioners repaid his 
affectionate zeal in their behalf, by endeavouring to disguise from ,, 
him what they knew would give him tlie most acute pain, namely, 
their own occasional iransgressions of the duties whi(;h it was the 
business of "his life to recommend. Thus it was a common saying 
ju the neighbourhood, (though l<oth were popular characters,) 
tbht the laird knew only the til m the pari&li, and the minister 
only the good. 
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A love of letters, thouj^h kept in subordination to his clerical 
studies and duties, also distinguished the pastor of Caimvreckan, 
and had tinged his mind in earlier days with a slight feeling of 
romance, winch no alter incidents of real life had entirely dissi- 
pated. Tne early loss of an amiable young woman, whom he had 
married for hue, and who was quickly followed to the grave by 
an only child, had alvi served, even after the lapse of many years, 
to soften a disposition naturally mild and contemplative. Ilis 
feelings on the present occasion were therefore iikely to differ 
from those of the severe (hsciphnarian, strict magistrate, and 
distrustful man of the world. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the silence of both parties 
continued, until Major Melville, hlhng Ins glass, and pushing the 
buttle to Mr Morton, coninieiieed 

“ A distressing affair tlii.s, Mr Morton. I fear this youngster 
has brought liiinseH withm the eomp.is.s of a halter.” 

“ God forbid answered the cleigyman. 

“Marry, and amen,” said the temporal magistrate j “but I 
think even your inereiful logic will hardly deny tlie conclusion.” 

“Surely, Major,” answered the clgrgypun, “ J bliould hope it 
might be averted, for aught we have heard to-mght 1” 

“ Indeed !” replied .Melville. “ But, my good parson, you are 
one of those who would communicate to every criminal the benefit 
of cleigy.” 

“ Unquestionably I would : Mercy and long-suffcnng are tlie 
grounds of the doctrine I am called to teach.” 

“True, religiously speaking ; but mercy to a criminal may be 

S ss injiisfico to the community. I don’t speak of this young 
t)w in p.'irticular, wlio I heartily wish may bo able to clear 
himself, foi [ like both his modesty and his spirit, But 1 fear he 
has rushed upon his fate.” 

“ And whv 1 Hundreds of misguided gentlemen are now m 
arms against the government, many, doubtless, upon principles 
which education and early prejuihce have gilded witli Uie names 
of patriotism and heroism ; Justice, when she selects her victims 
from such a multitude, (for surely all will not be destniyed,) must 
regard the moral motive. He whom ambition, or hope of personal 
advantage, has led to disturb the peace of a well-ordered govern- 
ment, let him fall a victim to tlie Jaws ; but surely youth, misled 
by the wild visions of ciiivalry and imaginary loyalty, may plead 
for pardon.” 

“ If visionary chivalry and imaginary loyalty come within the 
predicament of high treason,” replied the magistrate, “ 1 know no 
court in Chnstendom, my dear Mr Morton, where they can sue 
out their Habeas Coiqms.” 

“ But 1 cannot see that this youth’s guilt is at all established to 
iny satisfaction,’' said the clergyman. 

« Because your good-nature blinds yoi»r good sense,” replied 
Major Melville. “ Observe now : This young man, descended of 
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a family of hereditary Jacobites, hia uncle the leader of die Tory 

intorebt iii the county of , his father a disobliged and discon- 

tonted courtier, liis tutor a uon-juror, and the author of two 
t 'easonable volumes — this youtli, I say, enters into Gardiner’s 
dragoons, bringing with him a body of young fellows from his 
uncle’s estate, who have not btickled at avowing, m their way, tlie 
high-church pimciplos they learned at Waverlcy-Honour, in tlieir 
disputes with their comrades. To tlipse young men Waverley is 
unusually attentive ; tliey arc supplied with money beyond a 
soldier’s w'ants, and iiu onsibtcnt with liis diseiphue ; and are 
under the management if a favourite sergeant, tlirougli whom 
they hold an unusually close communication with their captain, 
and affect to consider thoiiisclves as independent of the other 
officers, and superior to their comrades.” 

“ All this, my dear Major, is the natural consequence of their 
attachment to their young landlord, and of tlieir finding them- 
selves in a regiment levied chiefly in the north of Ireland and 
tlie west of Scotland, and of course among comrades disposed to 
quarrel with them, both as Knglishmen, and as members of the 
Church of England.” ^ , 

“ Well said, parson !” replied the magistrate. “ I would some 
of your synod heard you — But let me go on. This young man 
ob^ins leave of abseuec, goes to Tully-Veolan — the principles 
of the Baron of Bradw.udme are pretty well known, not to 
mention tliat this lad’s uncle brought him off in the year fifteen ; 
he engages there in a brawl, in which he is '■uid to have disgraced 
tlie commission he bore ; Colonel Gardiner writes to Imii, first 
mildly, then more sharply — I tlimk you will not doubt his having 
done so, since he says so ; the mess invite him to explain the 
quarrel, in which he is said to liave been involved ; b" neitlier 
replies to his commands r nor his comrades. ' In the memwhilc, 
his soldiers become mutinous and disoi-derly, and at length, 
when the rumour of tins unhappy rebellion becomes geiiorai. Ins 
favourite Sergeant Houghton, and another fellow, are detected 
in correspondence with a French emissary, accredited, as ho 
says, by Captain Waverlcy, who urges him, according to the 
men’s confession, to desert with tlie troop and join their captam, 
who was with Prince Charles. In the meanwhile this trusty 
captain is, by his own admission, residing at Glennaquoich with 
the must active, subtle, and desperate Jacobite in Scotland ; he 
goes with him at least as far as their famous hunting rendezvous, 
and I fear a little farther. Meanwhile two other summonses are 
sent him ; one warning him of the disturbances in his troop, 
another peremptorily ordering him to rep.air to the regiment, 
which, indeed, common sense might have dictated, when he 
observed rebellion thickening all round him. He returns an 
absolute refusal, and throws uj) his commission.” 

** He had 'been already deprived of it,*’ smd Mr Morton. 

“ But he regrets,” rephed MelviUc, “ that the measure had 
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anticipated his rcsif^nation. His baggage is seized at his quar- 
ters, and at Tully-Veolan, and is found to contain a stoc'i of 
pestilent jacobitical pjTuphlets, enough to poison a wliole country, 
besides the unprmted lucubrations of his worthy friend and tutor 
Mr i’einbroke.” 

“ He says he never read them,” answered the inimster. 

“ In an ordinary case I should believe him,” replied the 
magistrate, “ for they are aq stupid and pedantic in composition 
as mischievous in their tenets. But can you suppose any thing 
but value for the principles tliey maintain, would induce a young 
man of his age to lug such trash about with him \ Then, when 
nows arrive of the approach of the rebels, he sets out in a sort of 
disguise, ri‘fusiiig to tell his name ; and, if yon old fanatic tell 
tnith, attended by a very suspicious character, and mounted on a 
horse known to have belonged to Glonnaquoich, and bearing on 
his person letters from his taniily expressing high nincour against 
the house of Brunswick, and a copy of verses m praise of one 
Wogaii, who abjured the service of the Paidiainont to join the 
Highland insurgents, when in arms to restore the house of 
Stewart, with a body of English eava|ry —the very counterpart 
of his own plot — and summed up with a' Go thou and do like- 
wise,’ from that loyal subject, and most safe and peaceable 
character, Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoieli, Vieh Ian Vohr, 
and bo forth. And hwitly,” continued Major Melville, warming 
in the detail of his arguments, “ where do we find this second 
edition of Cavalier Wogaii } Wliy, truly, in the very track most 
proper for execution of liis design, and pistoling the first of tlie 
king’s subjects who ventures to question liis intentions.” 

Mr Moitoa prudently abstained from argument, which he 
perceived would only harden the magistrate in his opinion, and 
merely asked how ho intended to dispose of the prisoner ? 

“ It 13 a question of some difficulty, considering the state of 
the country,” said Major Melville. 

“ Could you not detain him (being such a gentleman-like 
yoimg man) here m your own house, out of harm’s way till this 
storm blow over 1” 

“ My good friend,” said Major Melville, “ neither your house 
nor mine will bo long out of harm’s way, even were it legal to 
confine him here. I have just learned that the commander-in- 
chief, who marclied into the Highlands to seek out and disperse 
tlie insurgents, lias declined giving them battle at Corryeriek, 
and marched on northward with all tlie disposable force of 
government to Inverness, John-o’-Groat’s House, or the devil, 
ter what I know, leaving the road to the Low Country open and 
undefended to the Highland army.” 

" Good God !” said the clergyman, “ is the man a coward, a 
traitor, or an idiot 1” 

“ None of tlie three, I believe,” answered Melville. “ Sir John 
has the common-place courage of a common soldier, is honest 
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enough, does what he is commanded, and understands what is 
told liim, but is as fit to act for himself in circumstances of 
imj^rtance, as I, my dear parson, to occupy your pulpit.” 

This important public intelligence naturally diverted tho dis- 
course from Wavorley for some time ; at length, however, the 
subject was resumed. 

“ 1 believe,” said Major Melville, that I must give this 
young man in charge to some of the detached parties of armed 
volunteers, who were lately sent out to overawe the disaffected 
districts. They arc now recalled towards Stirling, and a small 
body comes this way to-inon*ow or next day, commanded by the 
Westland man — what’s his name I — You saw him, and said he 
was the very model of one of CromweUs military saints.” 

“ Gilfillan, the Cameronian,” answered Mr Morton. “ I wish 
tlie young gentleman may be safe with him. Strange things are 
done in the heat and hurry of minds m so agitating a crisis, and 
I fear Gilfillan is of a sect which has suflcred persecution without 
learning mercy.” 

“ He has only to lodge Mr Waverley in Stirling Castle,” said 
the Major : “ I will give strict injunctions to treat him well. I 
really cannot devise any better mode for securing him, and I fancy 
you would hardly advise me to encounter tlie responsibility of 
setting diim at liberty.” 

“ But you will have no objection to my seeing him to-morrow 
in private 1” said the minister. 

“ None, certainly ; your loyalty and character aioi my warrant 
But with what view do you make the request 

“ Simply,” replied Mr Morton, “ to make the experiment 
whether ho may not be brought to communicate to me some cir- 
cumstances which may hereafter be useful to alleviate, if not to 
exculp.ite his conduct.” 

The friends now parted and retired to vest, each filled m itli tho 
most anxious rencctious on the state of tlie country. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A Confident, 

Waverley awoke in the morning, from troubled dreams and 
unrefreshing slumbers, to a full consciousness of tlie horrors of 
his situation. How it might terminate be knew not. He might 
be delivered up to military law, which, in the midst of civil war, 
was not likely to bd scrupulous in tlio clioice of its victims, or the 
quality of the evidence. Nor did he feel much more comfortable 
at the tiioughts of a trial before a Scottish court of justice, where 
ho knew the laws and forms differed in many respects from those 
of England, and had been taught to believe, however erroneoudy, 
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tha^ the liberty anil rights of the subject were less earefullx 
protected. A sentiment of bitterness rose in liis mind against tltc 
government, which he considered as the cause of his embarrass- 
ment and peril, and he cursed internally his scrupulous rejection 
of Mac-Ivor’s invitation to accompany him to the field. 

“ Why did not I,” he said to himself, “hke other men of 
honour, take the earliest opportunity to welcome to Britain the 
descendant of her ancient king% and lineal heir of her throne * 
Why did not I 

‘ T^ntliread the ntde eye of rebellion, 

And welcome liotne ngain discarded faith. 

Seek out Prince Clmrlrs, and fall before his feet 

A-Il tliat has been recorded of excellence and worth in the house 
of Waverley has been founded upon their loyal faith to the house 
of Stewart. From the interpretation which this Scots magis- 
trate has put upon the letters of my uncle and father, it is plain 
tliat I ougiit to have understood them as marshalling mo to the 
course ol my ancestors ; and it has been my gross duluess, joined 
to the obscurity of expression which they adopted for tlie sake of 
security, that has confounded my judgment. Had I yielded to 
the first generous impulse of indignation, Vhen I learned that my 
honour was practised upon, how different had been my present 
situation ' I had then been free and in arms, fighting, hke my 
forefathers, for love, for loyalty, and for fame. And now I am 
here, netted and in the toils, at tiie disposal of a suspicious, stem, 
and uold-henrtod man, perhaps to be turned over to the solitude 
of a dungeon, or the infamy of a public execution. O Fergus i 
how true has your prophecy proved ; and how speedy, how very 
speedy, has been its accomplishment !*’ 

While fidward was ruminating on these painful subjects of 
contemplation, and very naturally, tliough not quite so justly, 
bestowing upon the reigning dynasty that blame which was due 
to chance, or, in part, at le.ast, to his own unreflecting conduct, 
Mr Morton availed himself of Major Melville’s permission to pay 
lum an early visit. 

Waverley’s first impulse was to intimate a desire that he 
might not be dLsturhed with questions or conversation ; but he 
suppressed it upon observing the benevolent and reverend 
appearance of the clergyman who had rescued him from the 
immediate violence of the villagers. 

" I believe sir,” said the unfortunate young man, " that in any 
other circumstances 1 should have had as much gratitude to 
apress to you as tiie safety of my life may be wor& ; but sudi 
is tile present tumult of my mind, and such is my anticipation of 
what I am yet likely to endure, that I can hardly offer you thanks 
for your interposition.” 

Mr Morton replied, “ that, far from making any claim upon his 
good opinion, his only wish and tiie sole purpose of his visit was 
to find out the means of deserving it. My excellent friend, 

▼OL. I. f 
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Major Melville,” he continued, feelings and duties as a 

soldier and public functionary, by which I am not fettered ; nor 
can I always coincide in opmions which he forms, perhaps with 
uoo little allowance for the imperfections of liiuuan nature.” He 
paused, and tlien proceeded ; “ I do not intrude myself on your 
confiiicuce, Mr Waverley, for the purpose of learning any circum- 
stances, the knowledge of which can be prejudicial cither to 
yourself or to otliers ; but I own my earnest wish is, that you 
would intrust me with any particulars which could lead to youi- 
exculpation. I can sol* muly assure you tliey will be deposited 
with a faithful, and, to the extent of his limited powers, a zealous 
agent ” 

“ You are, sir, I presume, a Presbyterian clergyman 1” — 
Mr Morton bowed — “ Were 1 to be guided by the prepossessions 
of education, 1 might distrust your friendly professions in my 
case ; but I have observed that similar prejudices are nourished 
in this country against your professional brethren of the Episcopal 
persuasion, and 1 am wilhug to believe them equally unfounded 
in both cases.” 

" Evil to him that thinVs otherudse,” said Mr Morton ; “ or 
who holds church government and ciTemonics as the exclusive 
gage of Christain faith or moral virtue.” 

“ But,” continued Waverley, " I cannot perceive why I should 
trouble you witli a detail of particulars, out of which, after 
revolving them a.s carefully as possible m my recollection, I find 
myself unable to explain much of what is charged against me. 1 
know, indeed, tliat I am innocent, but 1 hardly sec how 1 can 
hope to prove myself so.” 

“ It I.S for that very reason, Mr Waverley,” said the clergy- 
man, “ that I venture to solicit your confidence. My keowletige 
of individuals m this country is pretty general, and can upon 
occasion be extqpdcd. Your situation will, I fear, preclude your 
taking tliose active steps for recovering intelligence, or tracing 
imposture, which I would willingly undertake m your behalf ; 
and if you are not benefited by my exertions, at least they cannot 
be prejudicial to you.” 

Waverley, after a few minutes’ reflection, was convinced that 
his reposing confidence in Mr Morton, so for as he himself was 
concerned, could hurt neither Mr Bradwardine nor Fergus Mac- 
Ivor, botli of whom had openly assumed arms against the govern- 
ment, and that it might possibly, if the professions of his new 
friend corresponded in sincerity with the earnestness of his 
expression, be of some service to himself. He therefore ran 
briefly over most of the events witli which the reader is already 
acquainted, suppressing his attachment to Flora, and indeed 
neither mentioning her nor Rose Bradwardine in the course of 
his narrative. 

Mr Morton seemed particukrly struck with the account of 
Waverley’s visit to Donald Bean Lean. " 1 am glad,” he said, 
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‘'you did not mention this circumstance to the Major. It Is 
capable of great misconstruction on the part of those who do not 
consider the power of curiosity and the influence of romance as 
motives of youtlifiil conduct. When I was a young man like you, 
Mr Waverley, any suqh haur-brained expedition (I beg your 
pardon for the expression) would have liad inexpressible chanus 
lor me. But there are men in the world who will not believe 
that rlanger and fatigue are often incurred without any very 
adequate cause, and therefore who are sometimes led to assign 
motives of action entirely foreign to the truth. This man Bean 
Lean is renowned through the country as a sort of Robin Hood, 
and the stones which arc told of his address .and enterprise are 
the common talcs of the winter fire-side. lie certainly possesses 
talents beyond the rude sphere in which he moves ; and, being 
neither destitute of ambition nor encumbered with scruples, he 
will probably attempt, by ever> means, to distingiuKh himself 
during the period of these unhappy commotions ” Mr Morton 
then made a careful memorandum of the various particulars of 
Waverloy’s interview with Donald Bean, and the otlicr circum- 
stances which he had communicated. " ^ 

The interest which this good man seemed to take in his misfor- 
tunes, above all, the full confidence he appeared to repose in his 
innocence, had the natural effect of softening Edw.ard’8 heart, 
whom the coldness of Major Melville had taught to believe that 
tlie world was leagued to oppress him. He shook Mr Morton 
warmly by the hand, and, assuring him that his kindness and 
sympathy had relieved his mind of a heavy load, told linn, that 
whatever might bo his own fate, he belonged to a family wlio had 
lioth gratitude and the power of displacing it. The earnestness 
of Ins thanks called drops to the c)es of the w'orthy clergyman, 
who was doubly interested in the cause for which lie had volun- 
teered his borvices, by observing the genuine and undissembled 
feelings of his young friend. 

Edward now' inquired if Mr Morton knew wliat w.'»i> likely to 
lie his destination. 

“ Stirling Castle,” replied his friend ; “ and so far I am well 

{ ilcased for jour sake, for the governor is a man of honour and 
lumanity. But I am more doubtful of your treatment upon the 
road ; Major Melville is involuntarily obliged to intrust tlie cus- 
tody of your person to another.” 

“ I am glad of it,” answ'ored Waverley. “ I detest tiiat cold- 
blooded calculating Scots mapstratc. I hope he and I shall 
never meet more : he had rioimer sympathy with my innocence 
nor my wretchedness ^ and the petrifying accuracy with which he 
attended to every form of civility, while he tortured me by his 
questions, his suspicions, and his inferences, was as tormenting as 
racks of the Inquisition. Do not vindicate him, my dear sir, 
for that I cannot bear with patience ; tell me ratiier who is to 
have tlie charge of so important a state prisoner as 1 am.” 
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" 1 believe a person called Gilfillan, one of the sect who are 
termed Cameronians.” 

“ I never beard of them before.” 

They claim,” said the clergyman, “to represent the more 
strict and severe Presbyterians, who, in Charles Second’s and 
James Second’s days, refused to profit by the Toleration, or 
Indulgence, as it was called, which was extended to others of tliat 
religion. They held conventicles in the open fields, and being 
treated with great vioU nee and cruelty by the Scottish govern- 
ment, more than once tr<i k. arms during those reigns. 'Iliey take 
their name from tlicir leader, Richard Cameron.’’ 

“ I recollect,” said Waverley ; “ but did not the triumph of 
Presbytery at the Revolution extinguish that sect !” 

“ By no means,” replied Morton ; “ tiiat great event fell yet far 
sliort of what they proposed, which was nothmg less than the com- 
plete establishment of the Presbyterian Church, upon the grounds 
of old Solemn League and Covenant. Indeed, I believe they scarce 
knew what they wanted ; but being a numerous body of men, and 
not unacquainted with the use of arms, they kept themselves 
together as a separate party in the state, and at the time of the 
Union had nearly fomi^ a must unnatu^ league with their old 
enemies, the Jacobites, to oppose that important national measure. 
Since tliat time their numbers have gradually diminibhed ; but a 
good many are still to be found in the western counties, and 
several, with a better temper than in 1707) have now taken arms 
for government. This person, whom they call Gifted GilfiiUan, 
has been long a leader among them, and now heads a small party, 
which will pass here to-day, or to-morrow, on their marcii towards 
Stirling, under whose escort Majim Melville proposes you ahall 
travel. 1 would willingly speak to Gilfillan in your beh*' if ; buti 
having deeply imbibed all the prejudices of his sect, and being of 
the same fierce* disposition, be would pay little regard to the 
romoustrances of an Erastian divine, as he would politely term 
me. And now, farewell, my young friend ; fur the present, 1 
must not weary out the Majors indulgence, that J may obtain 
his permission to visit you again in the course of the day.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Thing$ mend a litUe. 

About noom Mr Morton retiimed, and brought an invitation 
from Major Melville that Mr Waverley would honour him with 
his company to dinner, notwithstanding tiie unpleasant affair whiidi 
detained hm at Gaiinvrcckan, from which he should heartiW 
rejoice to see Idr Waverley completely extricated. The tratn 
waa, that Mr Morton’s favoundile report and opinion had soma- 
what staggered the preconceptions of the old soldier conooming 
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Edward’s supposed accession to the mutiny in the regiment ; and 
in the unfortunate state of the country, the mere suspicion of dis- 
affection, or an inclination to join the insurant Jacobites, might 
infer crnnmahty indeed, but certainly not dishonour. Besides, a 
person whom the major trusted had reported to him, (though, as 
it proved, inaccurately,) a contradiction of tlie agitating news of 
the preceding evening. According to this second edition of the 
intelligence, the Highlanders had withdrawn from the Lowland 
frontier with the purpose of following the army in their march to 
Inverness. The Major was at a loss, indeed, to reconcile his 
information with the well-known abilities of some of the gentle- 
men in tlie Highland army, yet it was the course which was likely 
to be moat agreeable to o^ers. He remembered the same policy 
had detained them in the north in the year 1715, and he antici- 
pated a similar termination to the insurrection as upon that 
occasion. 

This news put him m such good-humour, that he readily 
acquiesced m Mr Morton’s proposal to pay some hospitable atten- 
tion to Ins unfortunate guest, and voluntarily added, he hoped 
tlie whole affair would prove a youthful esaapade, which might be 
easily atoned by a short confinement. The kmd mediator had 
some trouble to prevail on his young friend to accept the invita- 
tion. Ho dared not urge to him tho real motive, which was a 
good-natured wish to secure a favourable report of Waverley’s 
case from Major Melville to Governor Blakeney. He remarked, 
from the flashes of our hero’s spirits, that touclung upon this topic 
would be sum to defeat his purpose. He therefore pleaded, that 
tlie invitation argued the Major’s disbelief of any part of the 
accusation which was inconsistent with Waverley’s conduct as a 
soldier and man of honour, and that to decline his courtesy might 
lie interpreted into a consciousness that it was unmerited. In 
short, he so for satisfied Edward that the manly and proper 
course was to meet the Major on easy terms, that, suppressing 
his strong dislike again to encounter his cold and punctilious 
civility, Waverley agreed to be guided by his new friend. 

The meeting, at fix’s!, w’as stiff and formal enough. But Edward 
having accepted the invitation, and his mind being really soothed 
and relieved by the kindness of Morton, held himself bound to 
behave with ease, though he could not affect cordiality. The 
Major was somewliat of a bon virant, and his wine was excellent. 
He told his old campaign stones, and displayed much knowledge of 
men and manners. Mr Morton had an internal fund of placid 
and quiet gaiety, which seldom failed to enliven any small party in 
which he round himself pleasantly seated. Waverley, whose life 
was a dream, gave leady way to file predominating impulse, and 
became the most lively of the party. He had at all times remark- 
able natural powers of conversation, though easily silenced by 
discouragement. On the present occasion, he piqued himself upon 
kaving on the ounds of nis companions a favourable impression 
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of one who, under such disastrous circumstances, could sustain his 
misfortunes with ease and gaiety. His spirits, though not unyield- 
i‘'g, were abundantly elastic, and soon seconded his efforts. The trio 
were engaged in very lively discourse, apparently delighted with 
each other, and the kind host was pressing a thi^ bottle of Bur- 
mndy, when the sound of a drum was heard at some distance. The 
Major, who, m the glee of an old soldier, had forgot the duties of 
a magistrate, cursed, with a military oath, the circumstances 
which recalled him to his official functions. He rose and went 
towards the window, which commanded a very near view of the 
high-road, and he was followed by his guests. 

The drum advanced, beating no measured mai*tial tune, but a 
kind of a rub-a-dub-dub, like that with which tlic fire-drum 
startles the slumbering artisans of a Scottish burgh. It is the 
object of this history to do justice to all men ; I must therefore 
record, in justice to tlio drummer, that ho protested he could beat 
any known march or point of war known in the British army, 
and had accordingly commenced with “ Dumbarton’s Drums,” 
when he was silenced with Gifted Gilfillan, the commander of the 
party, who refused to permit his followers to move to this profane, 
and even, as he said, persecutivc tune, and commanded the drum- 
mer to beat the 119th Psalm. As this was beyond the capacity 
of the drubber of sheepskin, he was fain to have recourse to tlie 
inoffensive row-dow-dow, as a harmless substitute for the sacred 
music which his instrument or skill was unable to achieve. 
This may be held a trifling anecdote, but the drummer in ques- 
tion was no less than town-drummer of Andertoii. I remember 
his successor in office a member of that enliglitimed body, the 
British Convention : Be his memory, therefore, treated wiOi due 
respect. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A Volunteer Sixtif Years since. 

On hearing the unwelcome sound of the drum. Major Melville 
hastily opened a sashed door, and stepped out upon a sort of 
terrace which divided his house from tlie high-road from which 
the martial music proceeded. Waverley and his new friend 
followed him, though probably he would have dispensed with 
their attendance. They soon recognized in solemn march, first, 
the performer upon the drum ; secondly, a large fl^ of four 
compartments, on wliich were insmibed the words, Covbnant, 
Kibk, King, Kingdoms. The person who was honoured with 
this charge was followed by the commander of the p^y, a thin, 
dark, rigid-looking man, about sixty years old. Tho spiritual 
pride, which, in mine Host of the Cwffiestick, mantled in a sort 
of supercilious hypocrisy, was, in this mao’s face, elevated and 
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yet darkened by genuine and undoubting fanaticism. It waa 
impossible to behold him without uuagiuation placmg him in 
some strange crisis, where religious zeal was the ruling principle. 
A martyr at the stake, a soldier in the held, a lonely and bauislied 
wanderer consoled by the intensity and supposed purity of his 
faith under every earthly pnvalion ; perhaps a persecuting in- 
quisitor, as ternhc m power as unyielding m adversity ; any of 
these seemed congenial cliaracters to Siis personage. WitJi 
these high traits of energy, there was someUiing in the affected 
precision and solemnity of his deportment and discourse, that 
bordered upon the ludicrous ; so that, according to the mood of 
tlic spectator’s mind, and the light under which Air Gilfillan pre- 
sented himself, one might have feared, admired, or laughed at 
him. liis dress was t^t of a west-country peasant, of better 
materials indeed than tliat of the lower rank, but m no respect 
affecting either the mode of the age, or of the Scottish gentry at 
any period. Ills arms were a broadsword and pistols, whicli, 
Irom the antiquity of tlieir appearance, might have seen the rout 
of Pentland, or Bothwell Brigg. 

As ho came up a few steps to meet Majon Melville, and touched 
solemnly, but slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet, m 
answer to the Major, who had courteously raised a small trian- 
gular gold-laced hat, Waverlcy was irresistibly impressed with 
the idea that he behold a leader of the Roundheads of yore, in 
conference with one of Marlborough’s captains. 

The group of about thirty armed men who followed this gifted 
commander, was of a motley description. They were in ordmary 
Lowland dresses, of different colours, which, conti’asted witli the 
arms they bore, gave them an irregular aud mobbish appearance ; 
so- much IS the eye accustomed to cuuuect uniformity of dress witli 
tlie military character In front were a few who apparently 
partook of their leader’s enthusiasm ; men obviously to be feared 
m a combat where their natural courage was exalted by religious 
zeal. Others puffed and strutted, filled with the importance of 
carrying arms, and all the novelty of their situation, while tlie 
rest, apparently fatigued with tiieir march, dragged tlieir limbs 
listlessly along, or straggled from their compamons to procure 
such refreshments as me neighbouring cottages and alehouses 
afforded. — Six grenadiers of Ligoiner’s, thought the Major to 
himself, as his mind reverted to his own military experience, 
would have sent all these fellows to the right about. 

Greeting, however, Mr Gilfillan civilly, he requested to know if 
he had received the letter he had sent to him upon Ids march, and 
could undertake the charge of the state prisons whom he ^ere 
mentioned, as far as Stirling Castle. ‘*Yea,” was the concise 
reply of the Cameronian leader, in a voice which seemed to issue 
from the very penetralia of his person. 

But your escort, Mr Gilfillan, is not so strong as I expected,” 
gaid Major Melville. 
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" Some of the people,” replied Gilfillan, " hungered and were 
athirst by tlic way, and tarried until tlieir poor souls were refreslied 
with the word.” 

“ I am sorry, sir,” replied the Major, “ you did not trust to 
your refreshing yodr men at Cairnvreckan ; whatever my house 
contains, is at the eoniniand of persons employed m the service.” 

“ It was not of creature-comforts I spake,” answered the 
Covenanter, regarding Major Melville with somctlimg like a 
smile of contempt ; “ howbeit, I thank you ; but the people 
remained waiting upon the precious Mr Jabesh Rentowel, lor tlio 
out-pouring of the aftt'iooon exhortation.” 

" And have you, sir,’ said the Major, “ when the rebels aro 
about to spread themselves tlirough this country, actually left a 
great part of your command at a hold-preaching 1” 

Gilnllan again smiled scornfully as he made tins indirect 
answer, — “ Even thus are the children of this world wiser in 
tlieir generation than tho children of light !” 

“ However, sir,” aaid the Major, “ as you are to take charge of 
this gentleman to Stirling, and deliver him, with these papers, into 
the hands of Governor JBlllkeney, I beseech you to observe some 
rules of military discipline upon your march. For example, I 
would advise you to keep your men more closely together, and 
that each, in his march, should cover his file-leader, instead of 
straggling like geese upon a common ; and, for fear of a surprise, 
I farther recommend to you to form a small advance-party of 
jour best men, witli a single vidette in front of tlie whole march, 
so that when you approach a village or a wood” — (Here the 
Major interrupted himself) — “But as I don’t observe you listen 
to me, Mr Gilfillan, I suppose I need not give mj'>elf the trouble 
to say more upon the subject. You .ire a better judge, unques- 
tionably, than I am, of the measures to bo pursiieil ; but one 
tiling I would have you well aware of, that you are to treat 
this gentleman, ^our prisoner, with no ngour nor iiuivility, and 
arc to subject him to no other restraint than is necessary for his 
security.” 

“ I have looked into my commission,” said Mr Gilfillan, 
“ subscribed by a worthy and professing nobleman, William, Earl 
of Glencaim ; nor do I find it therein set down that 1 am to 
receive any charges or commands anont my doings from Major 
W illiam Melville of Cairnvreckan.” 

Major Melville reddened even to tho wcll-|M)wderpd ears which 
appeared beneath his neat military side-curls, the more so as he 
observed Mr Morton smile at the same moment. “ Mr Gilfillan,” 
he answered, witli some asperity, “ I beg ten tiionsand pardons 
for intcrfei.ng with a person of your importance. I monght, 
however, tliat as you have been bred a grazier, if 1 mistake not, 
tliere might be occasion to remind you of the difference betw'een 
Highlanmrs and Highland cattle ; and if jou should happen to 
meet with any gentleman who has seen service, and is disposed 
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to speak upon the subject^ I should still imagine that listening to 
him would do you no sort of harm. But 1 have done, and have 
only once more to recommend this gentleman to your civihty, as 
well as to your custody. — Mr Waverley, I am truly soiry we 
should part in this way ; but I trust, when you are again in this 
country, 1 may have an opportunity to render Caimvreckan more 
agreeable than cironmstanoes have permitted on this occasion.” 

So ‘^yuig, he shook our hero by the hand. Morton also took 
an affectioiiato farewell, and Waverley, having mounted his horse, 
with a musketeer loading it by the bridle, and a file upon each 
side to prevent his escape, set forward upon tlie march with 
Gildllan and his party. Through the little village they were 
accompanied with the shouts of the children, who cried out, 
**-Eh ' sec to the Southl&nd gentleman, that’s gaun to be hanged 
for shooting lang John Mucklewrath, the smith !” 


CHArTPm XXXVT. 

An Incuier/t. • 

The dinner hour of Scotland Sixty Years since was two o’clock. 
It was therefore about four o’clock of a delightful autumn after- 
noon that Mr Gillillan commenced his march, in hopes, although 
Stirling was eighteen miles distant, he might he able, by becoming 
a borrower of the night for an hour or two, to reach it that evening, 
lie therefore put lortli his strength, and inarched stoutly along at 
the head of liis followers, eyeing our hero from time to time, aa if 
he longed to enter into controversy with him. At length, unable 
to resist the temptation, he slackened bis pace till he was alongside 
of his prisoner’s horse, aud after marching a few steps in silence 
abreast of him, he suddenly asked, — " Can ye say wha the carle 
was wi’ the black coat and the mousted head, that waa wi’ the 
Laird of Caimvreckan *” 

“ A Presbyterian clergyman,” answered Waverley. 

“ Presbyterian !” answered Gilfillan contemptuously ; a 
wretched Erastian, or rather an obscured Prelatist, — It favourer 
of the black Indulgence ; ane of tbah dumb dogs that canna bark : 
^y tell ower a clash o’ terror and a clatter o’ comfort in their 
sermons, without ony sense, or savour, or life — Ye’ve been fed 
in siccan a £a,uld, hebke 1” 

“ No ; I am of the Church of England,” said Waverley. 

** And they’re just neighbour-like,” rephed the Covenanter ; 
** and nae wonder tliey gree sae week Wlia wad hae thought the 
goodly structure of the Kirk of ScoUand, built up by our nthers 
in 1642, wad hae been defaced by carnal ends and the corruptions 
of the time, — ay, wha wad hae thought the carved work of the 
sanctuary would hae been sae soon cut down »” 

To this lamentation, which one or two of the assistants 
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chorused with a deep groan, our hero thought it unnecessary to 
make any reply. Whereupon Mr Gilfillan, resolving that he 
should be a hearer at least, if not a disputant, proceeded in his 
Jeremiade. 

“ And now, is it wonderful, when, for lack of exercise ancnt tho 
call to tho service of the altar and duty of the day, mimsters 
fall into sinful compliances with patronage, and indemnities, and 
oaths, and bonds, and other corrupdous, — is it wonderful, I say, 
that you, sir, and other sic-hke unhappy persons, should labour 
to build up your auld Babel of iniquity, as in the bluidy persecu- 
ting saint-killing times 1 J trow, gin ye werena blinded wi’ the 
graces and favours, and bervicea and enjoyments, and employments 
and inheritances, of this wicked world, I could prove to you, by 
the Scripture, in what a filthy rag ye put your trust ; and tliat 
your surplices, and your copes and vestments, are but cast-off 
garments of the muckle harlot, that sitteth upon seven hills, and 
drinketh of the cup of abumination. But, I trow, yo are deaf jw 
adders upon that side of the head ; ay, ye are deceived with her 
enchantments, and ye trafhe with her merchandise, and ye are 
drunk with the cup of .her ;ibrnication !” 

How much longer this mditary theologist might have continued 
his mvective, in which lie spared nobody but the scattered remnant 
of hUl-folki as he called them, is absolutely uncertain. His matter 
was copious, his voice powerful, and his memory strong ; so that 
there Was httle chance of his ending his exhortation till the party 
had reached Stii'ling, had not his attention been attracted by a> 
pedlar who had joined the march from a cross-road, and who 
sighed or groaned with great regularity at all fitting pauses of his 
homily. 

And what may ye be, friend ?” said the Gifttnl Gilfillan. 

** A puir pedlar, tiiat ’s bound for Stirling, and craves the pro- 
tection of your honour’s party in these kitUe times. A’l I your 
honour h^ a notable faculty in searching and explaining the 
secret, — ay, thotsecret and obscure and lu comprehensible causes 
of the backslidings of tlie land ; ay, your honour touches the root 
o’ the matter.” 

Friend,” said Gilfillan, with a more complacent voice than he 
had hitherto used) ** honour not me. 1 do not go out to park- 
dikes, and to stea^gs, and to market towns, to have herds and 
cottars, and burghers pull off their bonnets to me as tliey do to 
Major Melville o’ Caimvreckan, and ca’ me laird, or captain, or 
honour — no ; my sma’ means, whilk are not aboon twenty 
diousand merk, have had tlie blessing of increase, but the pride 
of my heart has not increased with fiicm ; nor do 1 delight to be 
called captain, though 1 have the subscribed commission of that 
gospel-searching nqbleman, the Earl of Glencaim, in whilk 1 am 
so designated. While ! live, I am and will be c^ed Habakkuk 
Oilfil]^, who will stand up for tho standards of doctrine agreed 
on by fhe ance-famous Kirk of Scotland, b^ore she trafficked 
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with the accursed Aohan, while he has a plack in his purse, or a 
drap o’ bluid in his bbdy.^’ 

Ah,” said the pedlar, “ I have seen your land about Mauchlin 
— a fertile spot ! your lines have fallen in pleasant places 1 — 
And siccaua breed o’ cattle isnotinony laird’s land in Scotland.” 

“Ye say right, — ye say right, friend,” retorted Gilfillan 
eagerly, for he was not inaccessible to flattery upon this subject, 
— “ Ye say right ; they are the real Lancashire, and there’s no 
the like o’ them even at the Mains of Kilmaurs and he then 
entered into a discussion of their excellencies, to which our readers 
will probably be as indifferent as our hero. After this excursion, 
the leader returned to his theolo^cal discussions, while the pedlar, 
less profound upon those mystic points, contented himself with 
groaning, and expressing his edification at suitable intervals. 

“ What a blessing it would be to the puir blinded popish nations 
among whom I hae sojourned, to have siccan a light to their 
paths • I hae been as far as Muscovia in my sma’ trading way, 
as a travelling merchant ; and I hae been through France, and 
the Low Countries, and a’ Poland, and maist feck o’ Germany, 
and 0 1 it would grieve your honour’s soul j;o see the murmuring, 
and the singing, and massing that’s in the kirk, and the piping 
that’s in the quire, and the heathenish dancing and dicing upon 
the Sabbath !” 

This set Gilfillan off upon the Book of Sports and the Covenant, 
and Uio Engagers, and tlie Protesters, and the Whiggamores’ 
Raid, and the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechism, and the Excommunication at 
Torwood, and the slaughter of Archbishop Sharp. This last topic, 
again, led him mto the lawfulness of defensive arms, on which 
subject he uttered much more sense tlian could have been 
expected from some other parts of his harangue, and attracted 
'even Waverley’s attention, who bad hitherto been lost in his own 
sad reflections. Mr Gilfilbn then considered the lawfulness of a 
private man's standing forth as the avenger of public oppression, 
and as he was labouring with great earnestness the cause of Mas 
James Mitchell, who fired at the Archbishop of Saint Andrews 
some years before the prelate’s assassination on Magus Muir, an 
incident occurred which interrupted his harangue. 

The rays of the sun were lingering on the very verge of the 
horizon, as the party ascended a hollow and somewhat steep path, 
which led to the summit of a rming ground. The country was 
unenclosed, being part of a very extensive heath or common ; but 
it was far from level, exhibiting in many places hollows fifled 
with furze and broom ; in others, little dingles of stunted brosh-^ 
wood. A thicket of the latter description crowned the Ml up 
which the party ascended. The foreniost of the band, b^g the 
stoutest and most active, had pushed on, and, having surmounted 
the ascent, were out of ken for the present. Gilfilkn, with the 
pedlar, and the small party who were Waverley’s more immediate 
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guard, were near the top of the aacent, and the remainder straggled 
after them at a considerable interval. * 

Such was the situation of matters, when the pedlar, missing, as 
he said, a little doggie which belonged to him, begun to halt and 
'vhistle for the animal. This signal, repeated more than once, 
gave offence to the rigour of his companion, the rather because it 
appeared to indicate inattention to the treasures of theological and 
controversial knowledge which was pouring out for his edification. 
He therefore signified gruffly that he could not wusto his time iii 
waiting for an useless cur. 

** But if your honoui wad consider the case of Tobit” — 

“ Tobit I” exclaimed * nlfillan with great heat ; “ Tobit and his 
dog baith are altogether heathenish and apocryphal, and none 
but a prelatist or a papist would draw them into question. 1 
doubt 1 hae been mista’en in you, friend.” 

“ Vci 7 likely,” answered the pedlar, with great composure ; 
" but ne’ertheless, I shall take leave to whistlo again upon puir 
Bawty.” 

This last signal was answered in an unexpected manner ; foi* 
dx or eight stout Higldandurs, who lurked among the copse and 
brushwood, sprung into the hollow way, and began to lay about 
them with their mymores. Gilfillan, unappalled at tins unde- 
sirable afiparition, cned out manfixlly, “ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon !” and, drawing his broadsword, would probably 
have done as much credit to tlie good old cause as any of its 
doughty champions at Drumclog, when, behold ! the pedlar, 
snatching a musket from tiie person who was next him, bestowed 
the but of it with such emphasis on tlie head of his late instructor 
in the Cameronian creed, ttiat he was fortliwitli levelled to the 
ground. In the confusion which ensued, the horse which bore 
our hero was shot by one of GUiillan’s party, as he discharged 
his firelock at random. Waverloy fell with, and inde d under, 
the animal, and sustained some severe « ont^ions. But he was 
almost instantly extricated from the fallen steed by two High- 
Janders, who, each seizing him by the arm, hurried him away 
bom the scuffle and from the high-road. They ran with great 
speed, Ipdf supporting and half dragging our hero, who could, 
howev^, distinguish a few dropping sh(^ fired about the spot 
wludi he had left. This, as he afterwards learned, proceeded 
Gilfillan’s party, who had now assembled, the stragglers in 
fhmt and rear having joined the others. At their approach the 
Highlanders drew off, hut not before they had riffled Gilfillan 
and two of his people, who remained on the spot grievously 
wounded. A few shots were exchanged betwixt them and the 
Wea^ders ; but the latter, now without a commander, and 
ai^rriiensive of a- second ambush, did not make any serious effort 
to recover their prisoner, judging it more wise to proceed on 
libj^ journey to Stirling, carrying with them their wounded 
and comrades. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Wa/oerley is stiU in Distress. 


The velocity, and indeed violence, with which Waverley was 
harried along, nearly deprived him of senaation ; for the injuiw 
he had received Irum hie tall prevented him from aiding himself 
as eilectually as ho might otherwise have done. When this was 
observed by his conductors, they called to their aid two or three 
others of the party, and swathing our hero’s body in one of their 
plaids, divided his weight by that means among Aem, and trans- 
ported him at the same rapid rate as before, without any exertion 
of his own. Tliey spoke little, and that in Gaelic ; and did not 
slacken their pace till they had run nearly two miles, when they 
abated their extreme rapidity, but continued still to walk very 
fast, relieving each other occasionally. 

Our hero now endeavoured to address them, but was only 
answered witli “ Cha n*eU Beurl' i. e. " 1 have no Eng- 

lish,” being, as Waverley well knew, tlie constant reply of a 
Highlander, when he either does not understand, or does not 
choose to 1 ‘cply to, an Englishman or Lowlander. He then 
mentioned the name of Vich Ian Vohr, concluding that he was 
indebted to his friendship for his rescue from the clutches of 
Gifted Gilfillan ; but ncitlier did this produce any mark of recog- 
nition from his escort. 

The twilight had given place to moonshine when the party 
halted upon the bnnk of a precipitous glen, which, as partly 
enlightened by the moonbeams, seemed tuU of trees and twgled 
bru^wood. Two of the Highlanders dived into it by a small 
footpath, as if to explore its recesses, and one of them returning 
in a few minutes, said sometlung to his companions, who instantly 
raised their burden, and bore him, witli great attention and care, 
down the jiarrow and abrupt descent. Notwithstanding their mcK 
cautions, however, Waverley’s person came more than once nttaS*' 
contact, rudely enough, with the projecting stomps and bnaachea 
which overhung the pathway. 


a brook, (for Waverley heard the rushing of a considerable bod^ 
of water, although its stream was invisible in the darkness,) th' 
party again stopped before a small and rudely-constructed hovel. 
The door was open, and tiio inside of the premises appeared W 
uncomfortable and rude as its situation and exterior roreboded. 


There was no appearance of a floor of any kind ; the roof aoped 
rent in several places ; the walls were composed of loose ARuies 


and turf, and tlie thatch of branches of trees. The fire was in 
the centre, and filled the whole wigwam with smoke, w^^ 
escaped as much through the door as by means of a ' 
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aperture in the roof. An old Highland .sibyl, the only inhabi- 
tant of this forlorn mansion, appeared busy in the preparation of 
some food. By the light which the fire afforded, Waverley could 
discover that his attendants were not of the clan of Ivor, for 
Fergus was particularly strict in requiring from his followers 
that they sliould wear the tartan striped in the mode peculiar to 
their race ; a mark of distinction anciently general through the 
Highlands, and still maintained by those Chiefs who were proud 
of their hneage, or jealous of their separate and exclusive 
authority. 

Edward had lived at Glennaquoich long enough to be aware 
of a distinction which he had repeatedly heard noticed, and now 
satisfied that he had no interest with his attendants, he glanced 
a disconsolate eye around the interior of the cabin. The only 
furniture, excepting a washing-tub, and a wooden press, called 
in Scotland an ambry, sorely decayed, was a largo wooden bed, 
planked, as is usual, all around, and opening by a sliding panel. 
In this recess the Highlanders deposited Waverley, after he had 
by signs declined any refreshment. His slumbers were broken 
and unrefreshing ; stBange visions passed before bis eyes, and it 
required constant and reiterated efforts of mind to dispel them. 
Shivering, violent headache, and shooting pains in his limbs, 
succeeded these symptoms ; and in the morning it was evident 
to his Highland attendants or guard, for he knew not in which 
light to consider them, that Waverley was quite unfit to travel 

After a long consultation among themseli es, six of the party 
left the hut with their arms, leaving behind on old and a young 
man. The former addressed Waverley, and bathed the con- 
tusions, which swelling and livid colour now made conspicuous. 
His own portmanteau, which tlie Highlanders Jiad njt railed to 
bring off, supplied him with linen, and, to his great surprise, 
was, with all its undiniinished contents, freely resi^'ied to his 
use. The bedding of his couch seeim d clean and comfortable, 
and his aged attendant closed the door of the bed, for it had no 
curtain, after a few words of Gaelic, from which Waverley 
gathered that lie exhorted him to repose. So behold our hero 
for a second time the patient of a Highland Esculapius, but in a 
situation much more uncomfortable than when he was the guest 
of the worthy Tomanrait. 

V The symptomatic fever which accompanied the injuries he had 
sustained, did not abate till the third day, when it gave way to 
' the care of his attendants, and the strength of his constitution, 
and he coul4 now raise himself in his bed, though not without 
pain. He observed, however, that there was a great disinclina- 
tion>^on the part of the old woman who acted as his nurse, as well 
as on that or thq elderly Highlander, to permit the door of the 
bed to be left open, so that he might amuse himself with obser- 
ving &eir motions ; and at length, after Waverley had re|^ted]y 
di^n open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of 
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Ill's cage, tlie old gentleman put an end to the contest, by securing 
it on the outside with a nail so effectually, that the door could 
not l>e drawn till this exterior impediment was removed. 

While musing upon the cause of this contradictory spirit in 
persons whose conduct intimated no purpose of plunder, and 
who, in all other points, appeared to consult his welfare and his 
wislies, it occurred to our hero, tliat, during the worst crisis of 
his illness, a female figure, younger than his old Highland nurse, 
had appeared to flit around his couch. Of this, indeed, he had 
but a very indistinct recollection, but his suspicions were con- 
firmed when, attentively listening, he often heard, in the course 
of tlio day, the voice of another female conversing in whispers 
with his attendant. Who could it be ? And why should she 
apparently desire concealment I Fancy immediately roused her- 
self, and turned to Flora Mac-lvor. But after a short conflict 
between his eager desire to believe she was in his neighbourhood, 
guarding, like an angel of mercy, the couch of his sickness, 
Waverley was compeUed to conclude that his conjecture was 
altogether improbable ; since, to suppose she had leit her com- 
paratively sale situation at Glennaqyoicl^ to descend into the 
J.OW Country, now the seat of civil war, and to inhabit such a 
lurkmg-plaee as this, was a thing hardly to be imagmed. Yet 
his heart bounded as he sometimes could distinctly hear the trip 
of a light female step glide to or from the door of the hut, or the 
suppressed sounds of a female voice, of softness and delicacy, 
hold dialogue with tlie hoarse inward croak of old Janet, for so 
he understood his antiquated attendant was denominated. 

Having nolliing else to amuse his solitude, he employed him- 
self in contriving some plan to gratify his curiosity, in despite of 
tlie sedulous caution of Janet and the old Higliland janizary, for 
he had never seen the young fellow since the first morning. At 
length, upon accurate examination, the infirm state of his wooden 
prison-house appeared to supply the means of gratifying his 
curiosity, for out of a spot which was somewhat decayed he was 
able to extract a nail. Through this minute aperture he could 
perceive a female form, wrapped in a plaid, in the act of convers- 
ing with Janet. But, since the days of our grandmother Eve, 
the i^tification of inordinate curio.sity lias generally home its 
penalty in disappointment. The form was not that of Flora, nor 
was the face visible ; and, to crown his vexation, while hfi(^ 
laboured with the nail to enlarge the hole, that he might obtain 
a more complete view, a sb'ght noise betrayed his purpose, and 1 
the object of his curiosity instantly disappeared ; qpr, so far as 
he could observe, did she again I'evisit the cottage. 

All precautions to blockade bis view were from that time 
abandoned, and he was not only permitted, but assisted, to rise, 
and quit what had been, in a literal sense, his coudi of confine- 
ment But he was not allowed to leave the hut ; for the young 
Highlander had now rejoined his senior, and one or other wa» 
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constantly on Uie watch. Whenever Waverley approaclied the 
cottage door, the sentinel upon duty civilly, but resolutely, placed 
himself against it and opposed his exit, accompanying his action 
with signs which seemed to imply ^ere was danger in the 
attempt, and an enemy in the neighbourhood. Old Janet ap- 
peared anxious and upon the watch ; and Waverley, who h^ 
nbt yet recovered strength enough to attempt to talce his departure 
in spite of the opposition of his hosts, was under the necessity of 
remaining patient. His fare was, in every point of view, better 
tlian he could have conceived ; for poultry, and even wine, were 
no strangers to his table. The Highlanders never presumed to 
eat with him, and, unless in the circumstance of watching him, 
treated him with great respect. His sole amusement was gazing 
from die window, or rather the shapeless aperture which was 
meant to answer the purpose of a window, upon a largo and rough 
brook, which raged and foamed through a rocky cliannel, closely 
canopied with trees and bushes, about ten feet beneath the site of 
bis house of captivity. 

Upon the sixth day of his confinement, Waverley found himself 
so well, that he began to meditate his escape from this dull and 
miserable prison-hot^, thmking any risk which he might incur 
in the attempt preferable to the stupifying and intolerable uni- 
formity of Janet’s retirement. The question indeed occurred, 
whither he was to direct his course when again at his own dis- 
posal. Two schemes seemed practicable, yet both attended with 
danger and difficulty. One was to go back to Glennaquoich, and 
join Fergus Mac-Ivor, by whom he was sure to be kindly 
received ; and in the present state of his mind, the rigour with 
which he had been treated fully absolved him, in his own eyes, 
from his allegiance to the existing government. The offier 
project was to endeavour to attain a Scottish sea-port, and thence 
to take shipping for England. His mind wavered between these 
plans, and probably, if he had effected his escape in the manner 
ne proposed, he would have been finally determined by the com- 
pM|ri|tve facility by which cither might have been executed. But 
ypibrtune had settled that ho was not to be left to his option. 

Upon ^ evening of the seventh day the door of the hut sud- 
denly opened, and two Highlanders entered, whom Waverley 
recognized as having been a part of his original escort to this 
cott^. They conversed for a ediort time with the old man and 
his companion, and then made Waverley understand, by very 
nraificant si^s, that he was to prepare to accompany them. 
T^ was a joy^ communication. What had already passed 
daring his wnfinement made it evident that no personal injury 
was denraed to him ; and his romantic spiri^ having recovered 
during his repose much of that elasticity which anxiety, resent- 
ment, disappointment, and the mixture of unpleasant feelings, 
exdt^ by ms late adventoies, had for a time subjugated, was now 
veazied with inaction. His paadon for the wonderful^ although 
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it is the nature of such dispositions to be excited by that decree of 
danger which merely mvos dignity to the feeling of tlie individual 
exposed to it, had sumc under the extraordinary and apparently 
insurmountable evils by which he appeared environed at Caim- 
\Tcekan. In fact, this compound of intense curiosity and exalted 
imagination forms a peculiar species of courage, which somewliat 
resembles the light usually carried by a miner. — sufficiently com- 
petent, indeed, to afford him guidance and comfort during the 
ordinary iienis of his labour, but certain to be extinguished should 
he encounter the more formidable hazard of cartli-damps or 
pestiferous vapours. It uaa now, however, once moro rekindled, 
and with a throbbing mixture of hope, awe, and anxiety, Waverley 
watched the group before him, as those who were just arrived 
snatched a lubty meal, and the others assumed their arms, and 
made brief preparations for their departure. 

As he sat in the smoky hut, at some distance from the fire, 
around whioli the others were erowded, he felt a gentle pressure 
upon his arm. He looked round — It was Alice, tlio daughter of 
Donald Beau Lean. She shewed him a packet of papers in such 
a manlier that the motion was n‘mar|{od by no one else, put her 
finger for a second to her lips, and passed on, as if to assist old 
Janet in packing Waverley’s clothes in his portmanteau. It was 
obviously her wish that he should not soetii to recognize her ; jet 
slie repeatedly looked back at him, as an opportunity occurred of 
doing so unobserved, and when she saw tliat ho remarked what 
she did, slic folded the packet with great address and speed in one 
of bis shirts, which she deposited in tlio portmanteau. 

Here then was fresh food for conjecture. Was Alice his 
unknown warden, and was this maiden of the cavern the tutelar 
genius that watched his bed during his sickness ? Was he in the 
hands of her father 1 and if so, what was his purpose ? Spoil, his 
usual objeef, seemed in this case neglected ; for not only Waverley’s 
property was restored, but his purse, winch might have tempted 
this professional plunderer, had been all along suffered to remain 
in his possession. All this perhaps the packet miglit ; 

but it was plain from Alice’s manner that she desired he wwuld 
consult it in secret. Nor did she again seek his eye after she had 
satisfied herself that her manoeuvre was observed and understood. 
On the contrary, sho shortly afterwards left the hut, and it was 
only as she tript out from the door, that, favoured by tlie 
obscurity, she gave Waverley a parting smile and nod of signifi- 
cance, ere she vanished in the d^k glen. 

The young Highlander was repeatedly despatched by his 
comrades as if to collect intelligence. At length, when he had 
returned for the third or fourth time, the whole party arose, and 
made signs to our hero to accompany them. Before his departure, 
howrever, he shook hands with old Janet, who had been so sedulous 
in bis behalf, and added substantial marks of his gratitude for lier 
attendance. 
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“ God bless you I God prosper you, Captain Waverley said 
Janet, in good l^owland Scotch, tliough lie had never hitherto 
heard her utter a syllable, save in Gaelic. But the impatience of 
his attendants prohibited liis asking any explanation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
yi Nocturnal Adventure. 

There was a moiO‘ nt'a pause when the whole party had got 
out of tlie hut ; and ttie Highlander who assumed the command, 
and who, in Waverley’s awakened recollection, seemed to bo the 
same tall figure who had acted as Donald Bean Lean’s koutenant, 
by whispers and signs imposed the strictest silence. He delivered 
to Edward a sword and steel pistol, and, pointing up the track, 
laid his hand on the hilt of his own claymore, as if to make him 
sensible they might have occasion to use force to make good their 
passage. He then plrced- himself at the head of the party, who 
moved up the pathway in single or Indian file, Waverley being 
placed nearest to their leader. He moved with great precaution, 
as if to avoid giving any alarm, and halted as soon as he came to 
the verge of the ascent. Waverley was soon sensible of tlie 
reason, lor he heard at no great distance an English sentinel call 
out “ All’s well.” The heavy sound sunk on the night-wind down 
tlie woody glen, and was answered by the echoes of its banks. A 
second, third, and fourth time the signal was repeated fainter and 
fainter, as if at a greater and greater distance. It was obvious 
that a party of soldiers were near, and upon their guard, though 
not sufficiently so to detect men skilful in every art of predatory 
warfare, like those with whom he now watched tliu'* ineffectu^ 
precautions. 

When tliese sounds had died upon the silence of the night, the 
Highlanders began tlicir march swiftly, yet with the most cautious 
silence. Waverley had little time, or indeed disposition, for 
observation, and could only discern that they passed at some dis- 
tance from a large building, in the windows of which a hght or 
two yet seemed to twinkle. A littie farther on, tlie leading High- 
lander snuffed the wind like a settang spaniel, and then made a 
signal to his party ag^ to halt. He stooped down upon all 
fours, wrapped up in his phud, so as to be scarce distinguisliable 
from the heathy ground on which he moved, and advanced in 
this posture to reconnoitre. In a short time he returned, and 
dismissed his attendants excepting one ; and, intimating to 
Waverley that he must imitate his cautious mode of procee^g, 
all three crept forward on hands and knees. 

After proceeding a greater way in this inconvenient manner 
than was at all coi^ortable to his knees and shins, Waverley per- 
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reived the smell of smoke, which probably had been much sooner 
distinguished by tlie more acute nasal organs of his guide. It 
proceeded from the comer of a low and minous sheep-fold, the 
walls of which were made of loose stones, as is usual in Scotland. 
Close by this low wall tlie Higldandcr ^ded Waverley, and, ui 
order probably to make him sensible of nis dan^r, or perhaps to 
obtam the full credit of his own dexterity, he intimated to him, by 
sign and example, that he might raise his head so as to peep into 
the sheep-fold. Waverley did so, and beheld an out-post of four or 
five soldiers lying by their watch-fire. They were all asleep, 
except the sentinel, who paced backwards and forwards with his 
firelock on his shoulders, which glanced red in the light of tlie fire 
as he crossed and re-crossed before it in his short walk, casting 
his eye frequently to that part of the heavens from which the 
moon, hitherto obscured by mist, seemed now about to make her 
appearance. 

In tlie course of a minute or two, by one of tliose sudden 
changes of atmosphere incident to a mountainous country, a breeze 
arose, and swept before it the clouds which had covered the 
horizon, and the night planet poured her tHdl effulgence upon a 
wide and blighted heath, skirted indeed with copsewood and 
stunted trees in the quarter from which the^ had come, but open 
and bare to the obsei'vation of the sentinel m tliat to which their 
course tended. The wall of the sliecp-fold indeed concealed them 
as tliey lay, but any advance beyond its shelter seemed impossible 
without certain discovery. 

The Highlander eyed the blue va,ult, but far from blessing the 
useful light with Homer’s or ratlier Pope’s benighted peasant, 
he muttered a Gaelic curse upon the unseasonable splendour of 
Mac-Farlam's buat (L e. lantern.*) He looked anxiously around 
for a few minutes, and then apparently took his resolution. 
Leaving his attendant with Waverley, after motioning to Edward 
to remain quiet, and pving his comrade directions in a brief 
whisper, he rt'treated, favoured by tlie irregularity of the ground, 
in die same direction and in the same manner ns they harl 
advanced. Edward turning his head after him, could perceive 
him crawling on all-fours wi^ tlio dexterity of an Indian, availing 
himself of every bush and inequality to escape observation, and 
never passing over the more exposed parts of lus track until tlie 
sentinel’s back was turned from him. At length he reached the 
thickets and underwood which partly covered the moor in that 
direction, and probably extended to the verge of the glen where 
Waverley had been so long an inhabitant. The Highlander dis- 
appeared, but it was only for a few minutes, for he suddenly 
issued forth from a different part of the thic^t, and advancing 
boldly upon the open heath, as if to invite discovery, he levelled 
his piece, and fired at the sentineL A wound ui tiie arm proved 
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a disagreeable interruption to the poor fellow's meteorological 
observations, as well as to the tune of Nancy Dawson, which he 
was whistling. Ho returned the fire ineffectually, and his com- 
rades, starting up at the alarm, advanced alertly towards the spot 
from which tlie first shot had issued. The Highlander, after 
giving them a full view of his person, dived among the thickets, for 
lus rwte de guerre had now perfectly succeeded. 

While the soldiers pursued the cause of their disturbance in 
one direction, Waverley, adopting the hint of his remaining atten- 
dant, made the best of his speed in that which his guide originally 
intended to pursue, .md which now (the attention of the soldiers 
being drawn to a different quarter) was unobserved and unguarded. 
When they had run about a quarter of a mile, the brow of a rising 
ground, which they had surmounted, concealed them from farther 
risk of observation. They still heard, however, at a distance, tho 
shouts of tlic soldiers as they hallooed to each other upon the 
heath, and they could also hear the distant roll of a drum beating 
to arms m the same direction. But these hostUo sounds were 
now far m the rear, and died away upon tlie breeze as they 
rapidly proceeded. " 

When they had walked about half an hour, still along open and 
waste ground of the same description, they came to the stump of 
an ancient oak, which, from its relics, appeared to have been at 
one time a tree of very large size. In an adjacent hollow they 
found several Highlanders, with a horse or two. They had not 
joined them above a few minutes, which Waverley 's attendant 
employed, in all probability, in communicating the cause of their 
delay, (for the words “ Duncan Duroch" were often repc'ated,) 
when Duncan himself appeared, out of breath, indeed, and with 
all the symptoms of having run for his life, but laughing, and in 
high spirits at the success of the stratagem by which ho had 
baffled his pursuers. This indeed Waverley could cb dy conceive 
might be a matter of no ^at difficulty to the active mountaineer, 
who was pcffcctly acquainted with the ground, and traced his 
course with a firmness and confidence to which his pui’suers must 
have been strangers. Tho alarm which he excited seemed still 
to continue, for a dropping shot or two were heard at a great dis- 
tance, which seemed to serve as an addition to the mirth of Dun- 
can and his comrades. 

The mountaineer now resumed the arms with which he had 
intrusted our hero, giving him to imderstand that the dangers 
of the journey were happily surmounted. Waverley was tiien 
mounted upon one of the horses, a change which the fatigue of 
the night and his recent illnew rendered exceedingly acceptable. 
His portmantoau was placed on another pony, Duncan mounted 
a third, and they set forward at a round pace, accompanied by 
their escort. No other incident marked the course of that night’s 
journey, and at the dawn of morning they attained the b^ks 
of a rapid river. The country around was at once fertile and 
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romantic. Steep banka of wood were broken by com fields, which 
this year presented an -abundant harvest, already in a great 
measure cut down. 

On tlic opposite bank of tlie river, and partly surrounded by a 
winding of its stream, stood a largo and massive castle, the half* 
ruined turrets of which were already glittering in the first rays of 
the sun.* It was in fo^-m an oblong square, of size sufficient to 
contain a large court in the centre. The towers at each angle of 
the square rose higher than the wall^ of the building, and were 
in their turn surmounted by turrets, differing in height, and irre- 
gular in shape. Upon one of tliese a sentinel watched, whose 
bonnet and plaid, streaming in the wind, declared him to be a 
Highlander, as a broad white ensign, which floated from another 
tower, announced tliat the garrison was held by the insurgent 
adheniiita of the House of Stewart. 

Passing hastily through a small and mean town, where their 
appearance excited neither surprise nor curiosity in the few 
peasants whom the labours of the harvest began to summon from 
their repose, the party crossed an ancient and narrow bridge 
of several arches, and turning to the left, u]) an avenue of huge 
old sycamores, Waverley found himself in front of the gloomy 
yet picturesque structure which he had admired at a distance. 
A huge iron-grated door, which formed the exterior defence of 
the gateway, w<is already thrown back to receive them ; and a 
second, heavily constructed of oak, and studded thickly with iron 
nails, being next opened, admitted them into the interior court- 
yard. A gentleman, dressed m the Highland garb, and having a 
white cockade in his bonnet, assisted Waverley to dismount from 
his horse, and with much courtesy bid him welcome to the castle. 

The governor, for so we must term him, havmg conducted 
Waverley to a half-ruinous apartment, where, however, there was 
a small cainp-bcd, and liaving ofiered liim any refreshment whicli 
he desired, was then about to leave him. 

“ Will you not add to your civilities,” said Waverley, after 
liaving maide the usual acknowledgment, ** by having the l^dness 
to inform me where I am, and whether or not 1 am to consider 
myself as a prisoner ?” 

“ I am not at liberty to be so explicit upon this subject as 1 
could wish. Briefly, however, you ore in tlie castle of Doune, m 
the district of Menteith,*and in no danger whatever.” 

“ And how am 1 assured of that I” 

“ By tlie honour of Donald Stewart, governor of the garrison, 
and lieutenant-colonel in the service of his Royal Higlmess Prince 
Charles Edward.” So saying, he hastily left the apartment, a& if 
to avoid fartlier discussion. 

Exhausted by the fatigues of the night, our hero now threw 
himself upon tho bed, and was in a few minutes fast asleep. 


• See Note C 0, CatUe of Doune. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Journey is continued. 

Before Waverloy awakened from his repose, tlie day was far 
advanced, and lie began to feel that be liad passed many hours 
without food. This was soon supplied in form of a copious break- 
fast ; but Colonel Stewart, as if wishing to avoid the queries of 
his guest, did not again present himself. His compliments were, 
however, delivered oy a servant, witli an offer to provide any 
thing in his power that could be useful to Captain Waverley on 
his journey, which he intimated would be continued tliat evening. 
To Waverley *8 farther inquiries, tlie servant opposed the impene- 
trable barrier of real or affected ignorance and stupidity. Ho 
removed the table and provisions, and Waverley was again con- 
signed to his own meditations. 

As he contemplated the strangeness of liis fortune, which seemed 
to delight in placing him at the disposal of others, without the 
power of directing hirf own niotions, Edward’s eye suddenly rested 
upon his portmanteau, whicli had been deposited in his apartment 
during his sleep. The ni}‘»terioua appearance of Alice, m the 
cottage of the glen, immediately rushed upon his mind, and he was 
about to secure and examme the packet which she had deposited 
among his clothes, when the servant of Colonel Stewart again 
made his appearance, and took up tlie portmanteau upfin his 
shoulders. 

“ May I not take out a change of hncu, my friend 1” 

" Your honour sail get ane o’ the Colonel's am ruffled sarks, 
but this maun gang in the baggage-cart." 

And so saying, he very coolly carried off tlie portmanteau, 
without waiting farther remonstrance, leaving our hero in a state 
where disappointment and indignation struggled for the mastery. 
In a few minutes he beard a cart ramble out of the rugged court- 
yard, and made no doubt that he was now dispossessed, for a 
space at least, if not for ever, of the only documents which seemed 
to promise some light upon the dubious events which had of late 
influenced his destiny. With such melancholy thoughts he had 
to beguile about four or five hours of poUtude. 

When this space was elapsed, the trampling of horse was heard 
in the court-yard, and Colonel Stewart soon after made his 
appearance to request his guest to take some farther refreshment 
before his departure. The offer was accepted, for a late breakfast 
had by no means left our hero incapable of doing honour to 
dinner, which was now presented. The conversation of his host 
was that of a plain country gentleman, mixed with some soldier- 
like sentiments and expressions. He cautiously avoided any 
reference to the military operations or civil politics of the time ; 
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and to Waverley’s direct inquiries concerning some of these points, 
replied, that he was not at liberty to speak upon such topics. 

When dinner was finished, tlie governor arose, and, wishing 
Edward a good journey, said, that having been uifomied by 
Waverlcy’s servant tliat his baggage had been sent forward, he 
had taJ^en the freedom to supply him with such changes of linen 
as he might find necessary, till he was again possessed of his own. 
With tlus compliment he disappeared. A servant acquainted 
Waverley an instant afterwards, tliat his horse was ready. 

Upon this hint he descended into the court-yard, and found a 
trooper holding a saddled horse, on which he mounted, and 
sallied &om the portal of Doune Castle, attended by about a score 
of armed men on horseback. These hail loss the appearance uf 
regular soldiers tlian of individuals who had suddenly assumed 
arms from some pressing^motive of unexpected emergency. Then* 
uniform, which was blue'and red, an afiected imitation of tliat of 
French chasseurs, was in many respects incomplete, and sate 
awkwardly upon tliose who wore it. Waverley 's eye, accustomed 
to look at a wcll-disciplincd regiment, could easily discover that the 
motions and habits of his escort were not those of trained soldiers, 
and that, although expert enough in tlic'* management of their 
horses, then* skill was tliat of huntsmen or grooms, rattier tlian of 
troopers. The horses were not trained to the regular pace so 
ncce.saary to execute smiultaueous and combined movements and 
formations ; nor did tliey seem fntted (as it is technically expressed) 
for the use of the sword. The men, however, were stout, hardy- 
looking fellows, and might be individually foimidablc as irregular 
cavalry. The commander of this small party was mounted upon 
an excellent hunter, and although dressed m uniform, his change 
of apparel did not prevent Waverley from recoguixing his old 
acquaintance, Mr Falconer of Balnmwhapple. 

Now, although the terms upon which Edward had parted with 
fills gentleman were none of the most friendly, he would have 
sacrificed every recollection of their foolish quari’el, for the 
pleasure uf enjoying once more the social intercourse of question 
and answer, from which he had been so long secluilod. But 
apparently the remembrance of his defeat by the Baron of 
Bradwardiue, of which Edward had been the unwilhng cause, still 
rankled in tlio mind of the low-bred and yet proud laird. He 
carefully avoided giring the least sign of recognition, riding 
doggedly at the head of his men, who, though scarce equal m 
numbers to a sergeant’s party, were denominated Captain Fal- 
coner’s troop, being preceded by a trumpet, which sounded from 
time to time, and a standard borne by Comet Falconer, tlie 
laird’s younger brother. The lieutenant, an elderly man, had 
much me air of a low spoj tsman and b^n companion ; an ex- 
jpression of dry humour predominated in his countenance over 
lieatures of a vmgar oast, which indicated habitual intemperance. 
His cocked hat was set knowingly upon one side of lus head, and 
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while he whistled tlie “ Bob of DumblaJn,” under the influence of 
half a mutchkin of brandy, he eoemed to trot merrily forward, 
with a happy indifference to the state of the country, the conduct 
of the party, the end of the journey, and all oliier sublunary 
matters whatever. 

From this wight, who now and then dropped alongside of his 
horse, Waverley hoped to acquire some information, or at least 
to beguile the way with talk. 

“ A fine evening, sir,” was Edward’s salutation. 

^ Ow ay, sir ! a braw night,” rephed the lieutenant, in broad 
Scot ch of the most ^ iilgar description. 

„ And a flue harve t apparently,” continued Waverley, follow- 
ing up his first attack. 

“ Ay, the aits will be got bravely in : but the farmers, doil burst 
tliem, and tlie corn-mongers, will make the auld price gude against 
them as has horses till keep.” 

“ You perhaps act as quarter-master, sir ?” 

“ Ay, quarter-master, riding-master, and lieutenant,” answered 
this officer of all work. " And, to lie sure, wha’s fitter to look 
after the breaking and the ’keeping of the poor beasts than myscll, 
that bought and sold every aiie o’ tliem 1” 

“ And pray, air, if it be not too great a freedom, may I beg to 
know where wo are going just now ?” 

“A fiilo’a errand, I fear,” answered this communicative personage. 

“In that case,” said Waverley, determined not to spare dvihty, 
“ I should have thought a person of your appearance would not 
have been found on the road.” 

“ Vera true, vera true, sir,” replied the officer, “ but every why 
has its wherefore. Ye maun ken, the laird there bought a’ thir 
, beasts frae me to muiit his troop, and agrci 'l to jiay for tliem 
according to the necessities and prices of the time. Ifut then he 
hadna the ready penny, and I liae been advised his I' nd will not 
be worth a bodffic against tlie estab , and then I had a’ my 
dealers to settle wi’ at Martimas j end so, a.s he very kindly 
offered me this commission, and as the auld Fijteen * wad never 
help me to my siller fur sending out naigs against the government, 
why, conscience ! sir, I thought my best chance for payment was 
e’en to gae out + mysell ; and ye may judge, sir, as I hae dealt a* 
my life in halters, I tliink iia mickle o’ putting my craig in peril 
of a St Johnstone’s tippet.” 

“ You are not, then, by profession a soldier 1” said Waverley. 

“ Na, na ; th^ God,” answered this doughty partisan, “ I 
wasna bred at sae short a tetlier ; I was brought up to hack and 
manger. I was bred a horse-cowper, sir ; and if I might live to 
see yon at Whitson-tryst, or at Stagshawbank, or tlie winter fair 
at Hawick, and ye wanted a spanker that would lead the field, 

« Tha Judges of the Supreme Court of Session in Scotland are proverbially 
teiTO ^ t am^i^Ute country people, Ihe Fifteen. 
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I’se be cautiou I would serve ye easy ; for Jamie Jinker was 
ne’er the lad to impose upon a gentleman. Ye’re a gentleman, 
sir, and should ken a horse’s points ; ye see tliat through-ganging 
thing tiiat Balmawhapple’s on ; 1 selled her till him. She was 
bred out of Lick-the-Ladle, that wan the king’s plate at Caverton- 
Edge, by Duke Hamilton’s White-Foot,” &e. &c. &c. 

But as Jinker was entered full sail upon the pedigree of Bal- 
mawhapple’s mare, having already got as far as great-grandsire 
and great-grand-dam, and while Waverley was watching for an 
opportunity to obtain from hun intelligence of more interest, tlie"! 
noble captain chocked his hoi^ un^ they came up, and ^cn, 
without directly appearing to notice Edward, said sternly to the 
genealogist, “ I thought, licntcnant, my orders were preceese, 
that no one should speak to the prisoner 

' The metamorphosed horse-dealer was silenced of course^ and 
slunk to the rear, where he consoled liimself by entering into a 
vehement dispute upon tho price of hay with a farmer, who had 
reluctantly followed lua laird to the field, rather than give up his 
farm, whereof the lease had just expired. Waverley was there- 
fore once more consigned to silene,o, foreseeing tliat farther 
attempts at conversation with any of the party would only give 
Balmawhapple a wished-for opportunity to display the insolence 
of authority, and the sulky spite of a temper naturally dogged, 
and rendered more so by habits of low indulgence and the incense 
of servile adulation. 

In about two hours’ time, thb party were near tlie Castle of 
Stirling, over whose battlements the union flag was brightened as 
it waved in tho evening sun. To shorten his journey, or perhaps 
to display his importance and insult the English gai risen, Balma- 
whapple, inclining to the right, took his route through the royal 
park, which reaches to and sun*uunds the rock upon which the 
fortress is situated. 

With a mind more at ease, Waverley could not have failed to 
admire the mixture of romance and beauty which renders inte- 
resting the scene through which he was now passing — the field 
which had been the scene of the tournaments of old - the rock 
from whicli the ladies beheld the contest, while each made vows 
for the success of some favourite knight — the towers of the 
Gothic church, where these vows might be paid — and, sur- 
mounting all, the fortress itself, at once a castle and palace, 
where v^our received the prize from royalty, and knights and 
dames closed the evening amid tho revelry of the dance, me song, 
and tlie feast. All these were objects fitted to arouse and interest 
a romantic imagination. 

But Waverley liad other objects of meditation, and an incident 
soon occurred of a nature to ^sturh meditation of any kind. 
Balmawhapple, in the pride of his heart, as he wheeled his little 
body of cavalry round the base of the castle, commanded bis 
trumpet to sound a flourish, and bis standard to bo displayed. 
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This insult produced apparently some sensation ; for wlien the 
cavalcade was at such distance iroiu the southern battery as to 
admit of a gun being depressed so as to bear upon them, a 
flash of fire issued from one of tlio embrazures upon the rock ; 
and ere the report with which it was attended could be heard, the 
rushing sound of a cannon-ball passed over Balmawhapple’s 
head, and the bullet, burying itself in the ground at a few yards' 
distance, covered him with earfii wliich it drove up. There was 
no need to bid the party trudge. In fact, every man acting upon 
the impulse of tlie moment, soon brought Mr Jiiiker’s steeds to 
shew their mettle, and the cavaliers, retreating witli more speed 
tlian regularity, never took to a trot, as the lieutenant afterwards 
observed, un^ an intervening eminence had secured tliem from 
any repetition of so undesiinble a compliment on the part of 
Stirling Castle. I must do Baimawhapple, however, the justice 
to say, that he not only kept the rear of his troop, and laboured 
to maintain some order among tiiem, but, in the height of his 
gallantry, answered the fire of tlie castle by discharging one of 
liis horse-pistols at the battlements ; altliough tlie distance being 
nearly half a mile, I could n^ver learn tliat this measure of reta- 
liation was attended with any particular effect. 

The travellei’s now passed the memorable field of Bannockburn, 
and reached tlie Torwood, a place glorious or terrible to the 
recollections of the Scottish peasant, as tlie feats of Wallace, or 
the cruelties of Wude Willie Gnmc, predominate in his recollec- 
tion. At Falkirk, a town formerly famous in Scottish history, 
and soon to be again distinguished as tlie scene of military events 
of importance, Balmawiiapple proposed to halt and repose for tlie 
evening. This was performed with very little regard to military 
disciphne, his worthy quarter-master bemg chiefly solicitous to 
discover where the best brandy might be come at. Sentinels 
were deemed unnecessary, and the only vigils pcrfv’med were 
tiiose of such of tlie party as could pro'-ure liquor. A few reso- 
lute men mig^t easily have cut off tlie detachment ; but of the 
inhabitants some were favourable, many indifferent, and the rest 
overawed. So nothing memorable occurred in the course of the 
evening, except that Waverley’s rest was sorely interrupted by 
the revellers hallooing forth their Jacobite songs, without remorse 
or mitigation pf voice. 

Early in tlie morning they were again mounted, and on tlie 
road to Ediuburgh, though the pallid visajpis of some of the troop 
betrayed that they had spent a night of sleepless debauchery. 
They halted at Linhthgow, distinguished by its ancient palace, 
which. Sixty Years since, was entire and habitable, and whose 
venerable ruins, not quite Sixty Years since, very narrowly 
escaped tlie unworthy fate of being converted into a barrack for 
French prisoner^ May repose and blessiugs attend the ashes of 
the patnotic statesman, who, amount his last services to Scotland, 
ihtOQKised to prevent this profanation ! 
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As they approached the metropolis of Scotland, Ihrough a 
champaign and cultivated country, the sounds of war began to be 
heard. The distant, yet distinct report of heavy cannon, fired at 
intervals, apprized Waverlay tliat the work of destruction was 
going forward. Even Balmawhapple seemed moved to take some 
precautions, by sending an advanced party in front of his troop, 
keeping tlie main body in tolerable order, and moving steadily 
forward. 

Marching in this manner they speedily reached an eminence, 
from whicli they could view Edinburgh stretching along the 
ridgy hill which slopes eastward from the Castle. The latter, 
being in a state of siege, or rather of blockade, by the northern 
insurgents, who had already occupied the town for two or three 
days, tired at intervals upon such parties of Highlanders as 
exposed themselves, either on the main street, or elsewhere in 
tho vicinity of the fortress. The morning being calm and fair, 
the effect of this dropping fire was to invest the Castle in wreaths 
of smoke, the edges of which dissipated slowly in the air, while 
the centi^ veil was darkened ever and anon by tresh clouds 
poured forth from tlie battlements ; tliQ whole giving, by the 
partial concealment, an appearance of grandeur and gloom, 
rendered more terrific when Waverley reflected on the cause 
by which it was produced, and that each explosion might ring 
some brave man’s knell. 

Ere they approached the city, the partial cannonade had wholly 
ceased. Balmawhapple, however, having in his recollection the 
imfinendly greeting which his troop had received from the battery 
at Stirling, had apparently no wish to tempt the forbearance of 
the artillery of the Castle. He therefore left the direct road, and 
sweeping considerably to the soutliward, so as to keep out of the 
range of the cannon, approached the ancient palace of Holyrood, 
without having entered the walls of the city. He then drew up 
his men in front of that venerable pile, and debvered Waverley 
to the custody of a guard of Highlanders, whose officer conducted 
him into the interior of the building. 

A long, low, and ill-proportioned gallery, hung with pictures, 
affirmed to be the portraits of kings, who, if they ever flourished 
at all, lived several hundred years before the invention of painting 
in oil colours, served as a sort of a guard-chamber, or vestibule, 
to the apartments which the adventurous Charles Edward now 
occupied in the palace of his ancestors. OfiioerB, bbth in tlie 
Highland and Lowland garb, passed and repassed in baste, or 
loitered in the hall, as if waiting for orders. Secretaries were 
engaged in making out passes, musters, and returns. AH seemed 
bu^, and earnestly intent upon something of importance ; but 
Waverley was suffered to remain seated in recess of a window, 
unnoticed by any one, in anxious reflection upon the crisis of his 
fikte, which seemed now rapidly approaching. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

An Ohl and a New Acquaintance. 

While he was deep sunk in his reverie, the rustle of tartans 
was heard behind him, a friendly arm clasped his shoulders, and 
a friendly voice exclaimed, 

" Said the Highland prophet sooth ? Or must second-sight go 
for nothing 

Waverley turned, and <vas warmly embraced by Fergus Mac- 
Ivor. ‘‘ A thousand welcomes to Holyrood, once more possessed 
by her legitimate sovereign ! Did I not say we should prosper, 
and tliat you would fall into the hands of the Philistines if you 
parted from us 1” 

“ Dear Fergus !” said Waverley, eagerly retuniiug his greet- 
ing, “ it is long since I have heard a Iriend’s voice. Where is 
Flora 

** Safe, and a triumphantrspeetator of our success.’* 

“ In tliis place I” said Waverley. 

" Ay, in this city at least,” answered his friend, “and you shall 
sec her ; but first you must meet a friend whom you little think 
of, who has been frequent in his inquiries after you.” 

Thus saying, ho dragged Waverley by the arm out of the guard- 
chamber, and, ere he know where he was conducted, Edward 
found himself m a presence-room, fitted up with some attempt at 
royal state. 

A young man, wearing his own fair hair, distinguished by the 
dignity of his mien and the noble expression of bis well-formed 
and regular features, advanced out of a circle of military gentle- 
men and Highland chiefs, by whom he was Burroundcil In his 
easy and graceful manners Waverley afterwards thought he could 
have discovcrcddiis high birth and rank, although the stai on his 
breast, and the embroidered garter at his knee, liad not appeared 
as its indications. 

“ Let me present to your Royal Highness,” said Fergus, bow- 
ing OTofoundly 

“The descendant of ono of the most ancient and loyal families 
in England,” said the young Chevalier, interrupting him. “ I beg 
your pardon for interrupting you, my dear Mac-Ivor ; but no 
master of ceremonies is necessary to present a Waverley to a 
Stewart” 

Thus saying, he extended his band to Edward with the utmost 
courtesy, who could not, had he desired it, have avoided rendering 
him the homage which seemed due to his rank, and was certainly 
the right of his birih. “ I am sorry to understand, Mr Waverley, 
that owing to circumstances winch have been as yet but ill ex- 
plained, you have suffered some restraint among my followers in 
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Perthshire, aiid on your march here ; but wc are in such a situa- 
tion that we hardly know otu* friends, and I am even at tliis 
moment uncertain whether 1 can have the pleasure of consider- 
ing Mr Waverley as among mine.” 

He then paused for an instant ; but before Edward could 
adjust a suitable reply, or even arrange his ideas as to its pimport, 
die Prince took out a paper, and then proceeded: — ‘‘I should 
indeed have no doubts upon tins subject, if I could trust to this 
proclamation, set forth by the friends of the Elector of Hanover, 
in which they rank Mr Waverley among the nobility and gentry 
who are menaced with the pains of high treason for loyalty to 
their legitimate sovereign. But I desire to gain no adherents 
‘av(* from affection and conviction ; and if Mr Waverley inclines 
to prosecute his journey to the south, or to join the forces of the 
i'llector, he shall have my passport and free permission to do so ; 
and I can only regret, that my present power will not extend to 
protect him against tlie probable consequences of such a measure. 
— But,” continued Charle.s Edward, mter another short pause, 
“ if Mr Wavcrly should, like his ancestor. Sir Nigel, determine to 
embrace a cause which has little to ifecortmend it but its justice, 
and follow a piincc who throws himself upon the affections of his 
people to recover the throne of his ancestors, or pensh in the 
attempt, I can only say, that among these nobles and gentlemen 
ho will find worthy associates in a gallant enterprise, and will 
follow a master who may be unfortunate, but, I trust, will ne\ er 
be ungratefiil.” 

Ihe politic Cliieftain of the race of Ivor knew his advantage in 
introducing Waverley to tliis personal interview with the royal 
Adventurer. Unaccustomed to the address and manners of a 
polished court, in which Charles was eminently skilfhl, his words 
and his kindness penetrated the heart of our hero, and easily 
outweighed all prudential motives. To be tlius personally solicited 
for assistance by a Prince, whose form and manners, as well as 
the spirit which he displayed in this singular enterprise, answered 
his ideas of a hero of romance ; to be courted by him in the 
ancient lialls of his paternal palace, recovered by the sword which 
lie was already bendmg towards other conquests, mve Edward, 
in his own eyes, the dignity and importance which lie hod ceased 
to consider as his attributes. Rejected, slandered, and threatened 
upon the one side, he was irresistibly attracted to the cause which 
the prejudices of education, and the political principles of his 
family, had already recommended as the most just. These thoughts 
rushed through his mind like a torrent, sweeping before them 
©very consideration of an opposite tendency, — the time, besides, 
admitted of no deliberation, — and Waverley, kneeling to Charles 
Edward, devoted his heart and sword to the vindication of his 
ri^fs ! 

The Prince (for, although unfortunate in the faults and follies 
of his forefathers, we shall here, and elsewhere, give him the title 
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due to his birth) raised Waverloy from the ground, and embraced 
him with an expression of tlianks too warm not to be genuine. 
He also thanked Fergus Mac-lvor repeatedly for having Drought 
him such an adherent, and presented Waverley to the various 
noblemen, chieftains, and officers who were about liis person, as 
a young gentleman of the highest hopes and prospects, in whose 
bold and enthusiastic avowal of his cause they might see an evi- 
dence of the sentiments of the English families of rank at this 
important erisis.* Indeed, this was a point much doubted among 
the adherents of the house of Stewart; and as a well-founded 
disbelief in tlie co-opeiation of the English Jacobites kept many 
Scottish men of rank from his standard, and diminished the courage 
of those who had joined it, nothing could be more seasonable for 
the Chevalier than the open declaration in his favour of the repre- 
sentative of the house of Waverley-Honour, so long known as cava- 
hers and royalists. This Fergus had foreseen from the beginning. 
He really loved Waverley, because their feelings and projects 
never thwarted each other ; he hoped to see him united with Flora, 
and he rejoiced that they were effectually engaged in the same 
cause. But, as we befsre lonted, he also exulted as a politician 
in beholding secured to his party a partisan of such consequence ; 
and he was far from being insensible to the personal importance 
which he himself gained with the Prince, from having so mate- 
rially assisted m making the acquimtion. 

Carles Edward, on his part, seemed eager to shew his atten- 
dants the value which he attached to his new adherent, by entering 
immediately, as m confidence, upon the circumstances of his 
situation. ** You have been secluded so much from intelligence, 
Mr Waverley, from causes of which I am but indistinctly informed, 
that 1 presume you are even yet unacquainted with the important 
particulars of my present situation. You have, however, heard 
of my landing in the remote district of Moidart, with o’lly seven 
attendants, and of the numerous chiefs and clans whose loyal 
enthusiasm at once placed a solitary adventurer at tlie head of a 
gallant army. You must also, I think, have learned that the 
oommander-in-chief of the Hanoverian Elector, Sir John Cope, 
marched into the Highlands at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed military force, with the intention of giving us battle, 
but that his courage failed him when we were wiwin uiree hours’ 
march of each omer, so that he fairly gave us the slip, and 
marched northward to Aberdeen, leaving me Low Country open 
and undefended. Not to lose so favourable an opportunity, I 
marohed on to this metropolis, driving before me two regiments of 
horse, Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s, who had threatened to cut to 
pieces every Highlander that should venture to pass Stirling ; 
and while disoussiojis were carrying forward among tlie magistracy 
fuid citixens of Edinburgh, whether they should d^end themselves 
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or surrender, my good finend Lochiel (laying his hand «n the 
shoulder of that gtulant and accomplished chieftain) saved thorn 
the trouble of farther deliberation, by entering the gates witli 
five hundred Camerons. Thus far, therefore, wo have done 
well ; but, in the meanwhile, this doughty genera’s nerves being 
braced by the keen air of Aberdeen, he 1^ taken shipping for 
Dunbar, and I have jnst received certain information that he 
landed there yestc^rday. His purpose must unquestionably be, 
to march towards us to recover possession of the capital. Now 
there are two opinions in my council of war : one, that being 
inferior probably in numbers, and certainly in discipline and mili> 
tary appointments, not to mention our total want of artillery, and 
tlie weakness of our cavalry, it will be safest to fall back towards 
the moimtains, and there protract the war until fresh succours 
arrive from Fiance, and the whole body of the Highland clans 
shall have taken arms in our favour. The opposite opinion main- 
tains, that a retrograde movement, in our circumstances, is certain 
to throw utter di.scredit on our arms and undertaking ; and, far 
from gaining us now partisans, will be the means of disheartening 
those who have joined our standard. ‘Theofficers who use these 
last arguments, among whom is your friend Fergus Mac>Ivor, 
maintain, that if the Highlanders are strangers to the usual mili' 
tary discipline of Europe, the soldiers whom they are to encounter 
are no less strangers to their peculiar and formidable mode of 
attack ; that the attachment and courage of the chiefs and gentle* 
men arc not to be doubted ; and that, as they will be in the midst 
of the enemy, their clansmen will as surely follow them ; in fine, 
that having drawn the sword, we should tlirow away the scabbard, 
and trust our cause to battle and to the God of Battles. Will 
Mr Waverley favour us with his opinion m these arduous cir- 
cumstances 1 ” 

~ Waverley coloured high betwixt pleasure and modesty at th« 
distinction implied in this question, and answered, with equal 
spirit and readiness, that he could not venture to offer an opinion 
as derived from military skill, but that the counsel would be 
far tlio most acceptable to him which should first afford him an 
opportunity to evince his zeal in his Royal Highness's sorvice. 

“ Spoken like a Waverlej^ J” answered Charles Edward ; " and 
that you may hold a rank in some degree corresponding to your 
name, allow me, instead of the captain’s commission which yon 
have lost, to offer you the brevet rank of major in my service, 
with the advantage of acting as one of my aides-de-camp until 
you can he attached to a regiment, of which 1 hope several will 
be speedily embodied.” 

** Your Royal Highness will forpve me,” answered Waverley, 
(for his recollection turned to Balmawhapple and his scanty troop), 
** if I decline accepting ai^ rank until tlie time and place where 
I may have interest enough to raise a sufficient body of men to 
make my command useful to your Royal Highness's sendee. lu 
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the meanwhile, I hope for your permission to servo as a volunteer 
under my friend Fergus Mstc-Ivor.” 

“ At least,” said the Prince, who was obviously pleased with 
tile proposal, " allow me the pleasure of arming you after the 
Highland fashion.” With these words, he unbuckled the broad- 
sword which ho wore, the belt of which was plaited with silver, 
and the steel bosket-hilt richly and curiously inlaid. The 
blade,” said the Prince, “ is a gemiino Andrea Fen'ara ; it has 
been a sort of heir-loom in our family ; but I am convinced I 
put it into better hands than my own, and will add to it pistols of 
.the same workmanship.— Colonel Mac-Ivor, you must have much 
to say to your frieii ! ; I wdl detain yon no longer from your 
private conversation , hut remember, we expect you both to 
attend us m the evening. It may bo perhaps the last night we 
may enjoy in these halls, and as we go to the field with a clear 
conscience, We will spend the eve of battle merrily.” 

Thus licensed, the Chief and Waverley left tlie presence- 
chamber. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

The Mystery beyins to be cleared up. 

" How do you like him 1” was Fergus’s first question, as thej 
descended the large stone staircase. 

A prince to live and die under,” was Waverley’s enthusiastic 
answer. 

“ I knew you would think so when you saw him, and I 
intended you should have met earlier, but was prevented by 
your sprain. And yet he has his foibles, or rather he lias diffi- 
cult cards to play, and his Irish officers,* who are mudi about 
him, are but sorry advisers, — they cannqt discriminate among 
the numerous pretensions that are set up. Would you think it 
— I have been obliged for the present to suppress an earl’s 
patent, granted for services rendered ten years ago, for fear of 

exciting the jealousy, forsooth, of C and M . But you 

were very right, Edward, to refuse the situation of aide-de-camp. 
Thero are two vacant, indeed, but Clanronald and Lochiel, and 
almost all of ua, have requested one for young Aberchallader, and 
(he Lowlandera and the Irish party are equally desirous to have 

the other for the Master of F . Now, if either of these 

candidates were to be superseded in your favour, you would 
make enemies. And then I am surprised that the Prince should 
have offered you a majority, when he knows very well that 
nothing short of lieutenant-colonel will satisfy others, who can- 
not bring one hundred and fifty men to the field. * But patience, 
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coQsm, and shuffle the cards !* It is all very well for the j^resent, 
and we must have you properly equipped for the evening in your 
new costume ; for, to say truth, your outward man is scarce fit 
for a court.” 

“ Why,” said Waverley, looking at his soiled dress, " my 
shooting jacket has seen service since we parted ; but that, pro- 
bably, you, my friend, know as well or better than I.” 

" You do my second-aght too much honour,” said Fergus. 

We wore so busy, first with the scheme of giving battle to Cope, 
and afterwards witli our operations in the Lowlands, that I could 
only give general directions to such of our people as were left in 
Pert&hire to respect and protect you, shoidd you come in their 
way. But let me hear the full story of your adventures, for they 
have reached us in a very partial and mutilated manner.” 

' Waverley then detailed at length the circumstances with which 
the reader is already acquaint^, to which Fergus listened with 
great attention. By this time they had reached the door of his 
quarters, which he had taken up in a small paved court, retiring 
from the street called the Canongate, at the house of a buxom 
widow of forty, who seemed to smile »verj^ graciously upon the 
handsome young Chief, she being a person with whom good looks 
and good-humour were sure to secure an interest, whatever might 
be the party’s political opinions. Here Callum Beg received them 
with a smile of recognition. Callum,” said the Chief, “call 
Shemus an Snacliad,” (James of tlie Needle.) This was the 
hereditary tailor of Vien Ian Vohr. “ Shemus, Mr Waverley 
is to wear the caih doth, (battle colour, or tartan ;) his trews must 
be ready in four hours. You know the measure of a well-made 
man : two double nails to the small of the leg” 

« Eleven from haunch to heel, seven round the waist — I give 
your honour leave to hang Shemus, if tliere’s a pair of sheers in 
the Highlands that has a baulder sneck than her’s ain at the 
oumadh an truais” (shape of tlie trews.) 

“ Get a plaid of Mac-lvor tartan, and sash,” continued the 
Chieftain, and a bluo bonnet of the Prince’s ^tteim, at Mr 
Mount’s in the Crames. My short green coat, with silver lace 
and silver buttons, will fit him exactly, and 1 have never worn it. 
TeU Ensign Maomrabich to pick out a liandsome target from 
among mine. The Prince has given Mr Wayerley broadsword 
and putols, I will furnish him witii a dirk and purse ; add but a 
of low-heeled shoes, and then, my dear Edward, (turning to 
hin^ you will be a complete son of Ivor.” 

IneM necessary Erections given, the Chieftain rraumed the 
subject of Waverley’s adventu^. “ It is plain,” he said, “ that 
yon have been in me custody of Donald B^ Lean. You must 
know that when I marched away my clan to join the Prince, 1 
laid my injunctions on that worthy member of society to perform 
a certain piece of service, which done, he was to join me wiA sU 
the force he could muster. But instead of doing so, the gentleman. 
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finding the coast clear, thought it better to make war on his own 
account, and has scoured the country, plundering, 1 believe, 
both friend and foe, under pretence of levying black mnil, 
BometimcB as if by my authority, and sometimoa (and be cursed 
to his consummate impudence) in his own great name 1 Upon 
my honour, if I live to see the cairn of Benmore again, I shall be 
t^pted to hang that fellow 1 I recognize his hand particularly 
in the mode of your rescue from that canting rascal GilfiUan, and 
I have little doubt that Donald himself played the part of the 
pedlar on that occasion ; but how he should not have plundered 
you, or put you to ransom, or availed himself in some way or other 
of your captivity for his own advantage, passes my judgment.” 

** When and how did you hear tiie intelligence of my confine- 
ment asked Waverley. 

“ The Prince himself tdd me,” said Fergus, " and inquired 
very minutely into your history, lie then mentioned your bemg 
at ^t moment in the ^werof one of our northern parties — you 
know 1 could not ask him to explain particulars — and requested 
my opinion about disposing of you. I recommended that you 
should be brought hqro at> a girisoncr, because I did not wi^ to 
prejudice you fi^hor with the English government, in case you 
pursued your purpose of going southward. I knew nothing, you 
must recollect of the ch^ge brought against you of aiding and 
abetting high treason, wliich, I presume, had some share in 
changing your original plan. That sullen, good-for-nothing brute, 
Balimwhapple, was sent to escort you from Douno, with what he 
calls his ti^p of horse. As to his behaviour, in addition to his 
natural antipathy to every thing that resembles a gentleraan, 1 
presume his adventure wim Br^wardine rankles in his recollec- 
tion, the rather that I dare say his mode of telling that story 
contributed to the evil reports which reached your quondam 
regiment.” 

“Very likely,” said Waverley; “but now surely, my dear 
Fergus, you mav find time to tell me something of Flora.” 

“Why,” refilled I'ergus, “ I can only tdl you that rite is well, 
and reriding for the present with a rriation in this city. I thonght 
it better she should come here, as since onr success a good many 
ladies of rank iittend our military court ; and I assure you, that 
there is a sort of consequmce annexed to the near relative of 
such a person as Flora Mac-Ivor, and where there is such a 
justling of claims and requests, a mmi must use every fair means 
to enhance his importance.” 

There was somethii^ in this last sentmice which grated on 
Waverley’s feelings. He could not bear that Flora ^ould be 
omridered as conducing to her brotiteris pr^erment, by the 
admiration which she must unquestionably attract ; and although 
it was in strict correi^ndence with many points of f’ergns’s 
eharaeter, it shocked hmi as selfish, and unworthy of hta ri8ter*s 
hij^ mind Mid his own independent pride. Fevgue^ to whom 
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Buch mancBUTTes were familiar, as to one brought up at the 
French courts did not observe the unfavourable impression which 
he had unwarily made upon his friend’s mind, and concluded by 
Bluing, “ that they could hardly see Flora l^fore the evening, 
when she would bo at the concert and ball, with which the 
Prince’s party were to be entertained. She and I had a quarrel 
about her not appearing to take leave of you. 1 aan unwilling to 
renew it, by soliciting her to receive you this morning ; and per- 
haps my doing so might not only be ineffectual, but prevent your 
meeting this evening.” 

While thus conversing, Waverley heard in tlie court, before 
the windows of the parlour, a well-known voice. " I aver to you, 
my worthy friend,” said the speaker, “ that it is a total dereliction 
of military discipline ; and were you not as it were a tyro, your 
pdrposc would deserve strong reprobation. For a prisoner of war 
is on no account to be coerced with fetters, or detained in er^attulOf 
as would have been the case had you put this gentleman mto the 
pit of the peel-house at Balmawhapple. 1 grant, indeed, that such 
a prisoner may for security be coerced in carcere^ that is, in a 
public prison.” 

The growling voice of Balmawhapple was heard as taking leave 
in displeasure, but the word “ landlouper,” alone was distinctly 
audible. He had disappeared before Waverley reached the 
house, in order to greet tiie worthy Baron of Bradwardine. The 
untfonn in which he was now attired, a blue coat, namely, witii 
gold lace, a scarlet waistcoat and breeches, and immense jack- 
boots, seemed to liave added fresh stiffness and rigidity to his tall, 
perpendicular figure ; and the conscioumess of military command 
and authority had increased, in the same proportion, the self- 
importance of his demeanour, and dogmatism of his conversation. 

He received Waverley with his usual kindness, and expressed 
immediate anxiety to hear an explanation of the circuinstances 
attending the loss of bis commission in Glardiner’s dragoons ; 

not,” he said, ** that he had the least apprehension of his young 
friend having done aught which could merit such ungenerous 
treatment as he had received from government, but because it 
was right and seemly that the Baron of Bradwardine should be, 
in point of trust and in point of power, fully able to refute lUl 
calumnies against die heir of Wavcrley-Honour, whom he had so 
much ri^t to regard as his own son.” 

Feigns Mao^Ivor, who had now joined them, went hastily over 
the drcumstances of Waverley’s story, and concluded witih the 
flattering reception he had met from die voung Chevalier. The 
B|rOn l^tened in silence, and at the conclusion ^diook Waveriey 
he^tUy by the hand, and congratulated him upon entming die 
aeri^ of his lawfhl Prince. "For,” continued he, " aldmugb it 
has' been jusdy held in all natiems a matter of aotadal and die- 
hanoor to infringe the Mcramntum mUtUtre, and that wlu^r 
ft was li^eit by each soldier singly, whilk tite Romans 
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Dated per eonjurationemt or by one soldier in name of tlie rest, 
yet no one ever doubted that tho allegiance so sworn was dis- 
charged by the dimisaio, or discharging of a soldier, whose case 
would be as hard as that of colliers, salters, and other adtoripti 
gUhcBt or slaves of the soil, were it to be accounted otherwiK. 
This is something like the brocard expressed by the learned 
Sanchez in his work De Jwra-jurandoy which you have questionless 
consulted upon this occasion. As for those who have calumniated 
you by lea«ng-making, 1 protest to Heaven I think they have 
justly incurred the penalty of the Metmonia kx, also called Lex 
Ehemniay which is prelected upon by Tullius in his oration In 
Verrem. I should have deemed, however, Mr Waverley, that 
before destinine yourwilf to any special service in the army of the 
Prince, ye might have inquired what rank the old Bradwardine 
held there, and whether he would not have been peculiarly happy 
to liave h^ your services in the regiment of horse wUch he is 
now about to levy.” 

Edward eluded this reproach by pleading the necessity of giving 
an immediate answer to the Prince’s proposal, and his uncertainty 
at the moment whethpr hw friend the B^on was with the army, 
or engaged upop service elsewhere. 

This punctilio being settled, Waverley made inquiry after Miss 
Bradwardine, and was informed slie had come to Edinburgh with 
Flora MaC'Ivor, under guard of a party of the Chieftain’s men. 
This step was indeed necessary, Tully-Veolan having become a 
very unpleasant, and even dangerous place of residence for an 
unprotected young lady, on account of its vicinity to the High* 
lands, and also to one or two large villages, which, from aversion 
as much to the Caterans as for presbytery, had declared 
themselves on the side of government, and formed irregular 
bodies of partisans, who had frequent skirmishes with the moun- 
taineers, and sometimes attacked the houses of the Jacobite gentry 
in the braes, or frontier betwixt the mountain and plain. 

“ I would propose to you,” continued the Baron, “ to walk as 
fSar as my quiHers in the Luckenbooths, and to admire in your 
passage the High Street, whilk is, beyond a shadow of dubitation, 
finer than any street, whether in London or Paris. But Rose, 
poor thing, is sorely discon^iOBed with the firing of the Castle, 
though I have prov^ toher from Blondel and Coehom,that it is 
impossible a bullet can readi these buildings ; and, berides, I 
have it in charge from his Royal Highness to go to the camp, or 
leaguer of our army, to see that the men do eondamare ooni, 
that is, truss up them bag and baggage for to-morrow’s march.” 

**That will be easily done by most of us,” said Mac-Ivor 
laughing. 

** Craving your pardon, Colonel Mac-Ivor, not quite so easily 
as ye seem to opine. I grant mostof your folk left tiie Hij^dands, 
excited as it were, and free from the encumbrance of b^gap ; 
but it is unspeskaMe the quantity of useless sprechery which they 
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have collected on their march. I saw one fellow of yours f craving 
your pardon once more) with a pier-glass upon his back.’* 

“ Ay,” said Fergus, still in good-humour, “ he would have told 

e >u, if you had questioned Um, a ganging foot it aye getUng . — 
at come, my dear Baron, you know as well as I, that a hun&ed 
Uhlans, or a single troop of Schmirschitz’s Paudours, would make 


more havoc in a country tlian the knight of the mirror and all the 
rest of our clans put together.” 


“ And that is very true likewise,” replied the Baron ; “ they are, 
as the heathen author eayAfferociores in atpeetUf mitiores in actuy 
of a horrid and grim visage, but more benign in demeanour than 
their physiognomy or aspect might infer. — But I stand here 
talking to you two youn^ters, when I should be in the King’s 
Park.” 


“ But you will dine with Waverley and me on your return ? I 
assure you, Baron, though I can live like a Highlander when needs 
must, I remember my Paris education, and understand perfectly 
faire la meilleure ehereJ* 

“ And wha the dcil doubts it,” quoth the Baron, laughing, 
“ when ye bring only the cookery, and the gude toun mustfiimiim 
the materials 1 — Weel, I have some business in the toun too : But 


ni join you at thrge, if the vivers can tarry so long.” 

So saying, he took leave of his iriends, and went to look after 
the charge which had been assigned him. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

A Soldier*$ Dinner. 

" James of the Needle was a man of his word, when whisky 
was no party to the contract ; and upon this occasion Callum Beg, 
who still thought himself in Waverloy’s debt, since he had dedinra 
accepting compensation at the expense of mine Host of the Candle- 
stick’s person, took the opportunity of discharring the obligation, 
by’mounting guard over we hereditaiy tailor of Shochd nan Ivor ; 
and, as he expressed himself, "targed him tightly” till the fiiddung 
oi the job. % rid himself of this restraint, Shemus’s needle flew 
through the tartan like lightning ; and as the artist kept chanting 
some dreadful skirmish of Fin Macoul, he accomplished at least 
three stitches to the death of every hero. The dress was, therefore, 
soon ready, for the riiort emit fitt^ the wearer, and the rest of the 
apparel required little adjustment. 

Our hero having now fairlv assumed the "garb of old Gaul,” 
wril calculated as it was to mve an appearance of strength to a 
fijnire, wlurii, though tall and well-made, was rather elegant than 
robust I hope my fair readers will excuse hhn if be looked at 
Idtnaelf w the mirror more than once, and could not help acknow- 
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ledging that the roflectiou seemed that of a very handsome young 
fehow. In fact, there was no disguiang it His light-brown 
hairy — for he wore no periwig, notwithstanding the universal 
&diion of the time, — became bonnet which surmounted it 

His person promised firmness and agility, to which tiie ample folds 
^ the tartan added an air of dignity. His blue eye seemed of that 

“ Which melted in love, and which kindled in war 

and an air of bashfiilnesa, which was in reality the effect of want 
of habitual intercourse wi& the world, gave interest to his features, 
without injuring tiieir grace or intelligence. 

"He’s a pratty nian — a very pratty roan,” said Evan Dhu 
(now Ensign Maccombich) to Fer^s’s bnxom landlady. 

" He’s vera weel,” said Ae Widow Flockhart, “ but no naetbing 
sa weel-fkr’d as your colonel, ensign.” 

" I waena comparing them,” quoth Evan, "nor was 1 speaking 
about his being weel-favoured ; but only that Mr Waverley looks 
clean-made and deliwvy and like a proper lad o’ his quarters, that 
will not cry barley iu a b^lzie. And, indeed, he’s gleg aneuch 
at the broadsword and target. 1 hae played wi’ him mysell at 
Gknnaquoich, and sae has Vich Ian Vo^, often of a Sunday 
afternoon.” ' 

" Lord forgie ye. Ensign Maccombich,” said the alarmed Pres- 
byterian ; " I’m sure the colonel wad never do the like o* that.” 

" Hout ! bout ! Mrs Flockliart,” replied the ensign, “ we’re 
>onng blude, ye ken ; and young saints, anld deils.” 

" But will ye fight wi’ Sir John Ck>pe tho mom, Ensign Mac- 
combich 1” demanded Mrs Flockhart of her guest. 

‘‘ Troth I’se ensure him, an he’ll bide us, Mrs Flookbart,” 
replied the Gael. 

" And will ve face thae tearing chields, the drago< n^ Ensign 
Maccombich 1” again inquired the landlady. 

" Gaw for^ilaw, as Conan said to Satan, Mrs Flockhart, and 
the deevil tak the shortest nails.” 

" And will the odionel venture on the bagganets himsell t” 

" Ye may swear it, Mrs Flockhart; the very first man will he 
be, by Saint Phedar.” 

" Merciful goodness ! and if he’s killed amang the red-coats ! ” 
exclaimed tiie soft-hearted widow. 

" Troth, if it should aae befall. Mis Flockhart, I ken ane that 
will no be living to weep for him. But we maun a’ live the day, 
mid have our dmner ; and there ’s Vich Ian Vohr has packed 
dorku^, and Hr Waverley’s wearied wi’ majoring yonder afore 
the umckle pier-glass ; and that grey auld stoor carle, the Baron 
‘ ludwar^e, tfaa^ shot youag Ballenkeirodk, he ’a 

Bg down tlfe close wr that droghline cm^ding baflie body 
oa* Macwhnpple, just like the Laird o* Kitti^di’B Fraijim 
, wP hia turnspit doggie trindling ahint him, and I am aa 
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hungry aa a gled, my bonny dow ; sao bid Kate set on tlie broo*, 
and do ye put on your pinners, for yo ken Vich Ian Vohr winna 
ait doivn tUl ye be at the head o* the table ; — and dinna forget 
the pint bottle o’ brandy, my woman.” 

This hint produced diimer. Mrs Flockharl^ smiling in her 
weeds like the sun through a mist, took tho head of me table, 
thinking within herself, perhaps, that she cared not how long the 
rebellion lasted, that brought into company so much above 
lier usual associates. She was supported by Waverley and the 
Baron, with the advantage of the Chieftain eia-d-rm. Tho men 
of peace and of war, that is, BaUie Macwheeble and Ensign Mac- 
combich, after many profound congas to their superiors and each 
other, took their places on eacli side of the Chieftain. Their fare 
was excellent, time, place, and circumstances considered, and 
f^ergus’s spirits were extravagantly high. Bcgardlesa of dimger, 
and sangume from temper, youth, and ambition, he saw in inutgi- 
nation ^ his prospects crowned with success, and was totally 
indifferent to the probable alternative of a soldier’s grave. The 
Baron apolo^ed slightly for bringing Macwheoble. They had 
been providing, he said, for the expenses of the campaign. “ And, 
by m^ faith,” said the old man, I tliink this will be m^ las^ 
Hft 1 just end where I began — I hae evermore found the sinews 
of war, as a learned autlior calls the cairn militaire, maJr difficult 
to come by than eidicr its flesh, blood, or bones.” 

“ What 1 have you raised our only efficient body of cavaJrv, 
and got ye none uf the louis-d’or out of the Doutelle, to help 
your* 

No, Glennaquoich ; cleverer fellows have been before me.” 

« That’s a scandal,” said the young Highlander ; ** but you will 
share what is left of my subsidy : It will save you an anxious 
thought to-ni^t, and will be all one to-morrow, for we shall all 
bo provided for, one way or other, before the sun sets.” Waver- 
ley, blushing deeply, but with great earnestness, pressed the same 
request. 

“ I thank ye baith, my good lads,” said the Baron, ^ but 1 will 
not infringe upon your pecuhum. Bailie Macwheeble lias pro- 
vided the sum Wliiw is necessary.” 

Here the Bailie shifted and fidgeted about in his seat, and 
appeared extremely uneasy. At lengtli, after several preliminaiy 
hems, 84id much tautological expi'ession of his devotion to his 
honour’s service, by night or day, living or dead, he b^n to 
insinuate, ** that the Bimks had removed a’ their r^y ca^ into 
tlie Gastie; that,nae doubt, Sandie Goldie, the sUversmiffi^ would 
do nddde for bis honour ; but there was little time to get tlie 
wadset made out ; and doubtless if his honour Glennaquoich, or 

Mr Wauverley, could accommodate” 

" Let me of no such nonsense, sir,” ssdd the Baron, in a 

* I>oateHe ms m artned veeari, which brought a raiaU niindT of money 
and ainn frodi Fnuua ibr the tue of the iiuurgenta. 
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tone which rendered Macwheeblc mute, "but proceed as we 
accorded before dinner, if it be your wish to remain in my aer- 
vice.” 

To this peremptory order the Bailie, tliough he felt as if con- 
demned to suffer a transfusion of blood from his own veins into 
those of the Baron, did not presume to make any reply. After 
fidgeting a little while longer, however, he addressed Itself to 
Glennaquoich, and told him, if his honour had mair ready siller 
than was sufficient for his occasions in the field, be coffid put it 
out at use for his honour in safe liands, and at great profit, at 
this time. 

At this proposal Fergus laughed heartily, and answered, when 
he had recovered hid breath, — " Many thanks. Bailie ; but you 
must know, it is a general custom among us soldiers to make our 
landlady our banker. — Here, Mrs Flockhart,” said he, taking 
four or five broad pieces out of a well-filled purse, and tossing the 
purso itself, witli its remaining contents, into her apron, " wiesc 
will serve my occasions ; do you take the rest : be my banker if 
I live, and my executor if I die ; but take care to give something 
to the Highland caillirchs*^ that shall cry the coronach loudest for 
tlie last Vich Ian Vohr.” 

" It is the testammtum milkarey** quoth the Baron, “ whilk, 
amang the Romans, was privilegiate to be nuncupative.” But 
the soft heart of Mrs Flockliart was melted within her at the 
Chieftain’s speech ; she set up a lamentable blubbering, and posi- 
tively refused to touch the bequest, which Fergus was therefore 
obliged to resume. 

"Well, then,” said the Chief, “if I fall, it will go to the grena- 
dier that knocks my brains out, and 1 shall take core be works 
hard for it.” 

Bailie Macwheeblo was again tempted to j)ut in his oar ; for 
where cash was concerned, he did not willingly lomain silent. 
" Perhaps he had better carry the gowd to Miss Mac-Ivor, in 
case of mortality, or accidents of war. It might tsk the form ^ a 
mortu emta donation in the young loddie's favour, and wad cost 
but the scrape of a pen to mak it out.” 

“ The young lady,” said Fergus, " should such an event happen, 
will have other matters to think of than ffiese wretched louis-d’or.” 

" True — undeniable — there’s nae donbt o’ that ; but your 
honour kens that a full sorrow ” 

“ Is endurable by most folk more easily than a hungry one 1 — 
True, Bailie, very true ; and 1 believe there may even be some 
who would be consoled by such a reflection for the loss of the 
wholu existing generation. But there is a sorrow which knows 

neither hunger nor thirst ; and poor Flora”- He paused, and 

the whole company aympaffiized in his emotion. 

The Baron’s thoughts naturally reverted to the unprotected 

• OU women on whom devolved the duty of Inmsntlng for the deed, which 
the Iriah oell KeewUnff. 
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state of his daughter, and the big tear came to die veteran’s eye. 
<< If I fall, Macwheeble, you have all my papers and' know all my 
affairs ; be just to Rose.” 

The Bailie was a man of earthly mould, after all ; a ^od deal 
of dirt and dross about him, undoubtedly, but some kindly and 
just feelings he had, especially where the Baron or his young 
mistress were concerned. He set up a lamentable howl. ** If 
that doleful day should come, while Duncan Macwheeble had 
a boddle, it should bo Miss Rose’s. He wald scroll for a 
plack the sheet, or she kenn’d what it was to want ; if indeed a’ 
the bonnio baronie o’ Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, with the 
fortalice and manor-place thereof, (he kept sobbing and whining 
at every pause,) fbfts, crofts, mosses, muirs — outneld, infield, — 
buildings — orchards — dove-cots — with the right of net and coble 
in the water and loch of Veolan — teinds, parsonage and vicarage 
— annexis, connexis — rights of pasturago — ^fuel, feal, and divot 
— parts, pendicles, and pertinents whatsoever— • (here he had 
recourse to the end of his long cravat to wipe his eyes, which 
overflowed in spite of him, at tlie ideas which this technical 
jargon conjured up) — all as more fully described in the proper 
evidents and titles thereof — and lying within the parish of Bi‘ad- 
wardine, and the shire of Perth — ^if, as aforesaid, they must a’ pass 
from my master’s child to Inch-Grabbit, wha’s a Whig and a 
Hanoverian, and be managed by his doer, Jamie Howie, wha’s no 
fit to be a birlieman, let be a bailie” 

The bemnning of this lamentation really had something affect- 
ing, but the conclusion rendered laughter irresistible. “ Never 
mind. Bailie,” said Ensign Maccombich, " for the gude auld times 
of rugging and riving (pulling and tearing) are come back ag^, 
an’ Sneckus Mac-Snackus, (meaning probably, annexis, connexis,) 
and a’ the rest of your friends, maun gie place to the langest 
claymore.” 

** And tliat claymore shall be ours, Bmlie,” said the Chieftain, 
who saw that Macwheeble looked very blank at this intimation. 

Use'll gire them the metal our mountain affords, 

LUllbulero, buHen a la, 

And In place of broad^eces, we'U pay with broadswords, 

Lero, lero, &o 

W'lth duns and with debts we will soon clear our score, 

Lillibiilero, Ac 

For the man that's thus paid will crave payment no more, 

Lero, lero, Ac." 

But come. Bailie, be not cast down ; drink your wine with a 
joyous heart ; the Baron shall return s^e and victorious to Tully- 
Veolan, and unite Killancureit’s lairdship with his own, since the 
eowardly half-bred swine will not turn out for the Prince like a 
gentieman.” 

* TItese lines, or something like them, occur in an old Magasdne of the period. 
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“ To be sore, they lie maist ewest,”* said the Bailie, wiping 
his eyes, " and ^ould naturully fa’ under the same factory.” 

“ And I,” proceeded the Chieftain, “ shall take care of myself, 
too ; for you must know, I have to complete a jrood work here, 
by bringing Mrs Flockhart into the bosom of the &tholic Church, 
or at least naif way, and that is to your Episcopal meeting-house. 
Q Baron ! if you heard her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate 
and Matty in the morning, you, who understand music, would 
tremble at the idea of hearing her shriek in the psalmody of 
Haddo’s Hole.” 

“ Lord forgie you, colonel, how ye rin on ! But I hope your 
honours will tak tea before yc gang to the palace, and I maun 
gang and mask it for you.” • 

So saying, Mrs Flockhart left the gentlemen to tlicir own con- 
versation, which, as might be supposed, turned chiefly upon the 
approaching events of the campaign. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

” " m BaU. 

Ensign Maccombicb having gone to the Highland camp upon 
duty, and Bailie Macwheeblo having retired to digest his dinner, 
and Evan Dhu’s intimation of martial law, in some blind change- 
houSe, Waverley, with the Baron and the Chieftain, proceeded to 
Holyrood-Honse. The two last were in full tide of spirits, and 
the Baron rallied in his way our hero upon the handsome figure 
which his new dress displayed to advantage. If you have anv 
design upon the heart of a boimy Scots la^e, I would ]>remom8h 
YOU, when you address her, to remember and quote the words of 
Virgilius : — 

< IVtinc insfuius amor duri me Martis tn armii, 

Tela inter media atque advenoe detinet hostea 

Whilk verses Robertson of Struan, Chief of the Clan Donnochy, 
(unless the claims of Lude ought to bf preferred })rimo ioeo,) has 
tliuB elegantly rendered : 

* For cruel love has garten’d low my leg, 

And clad my liordlee in a pbllahtg. 

Although, indeed, ye wear the trews, a garment whilk 1 approve 
maist of the twa, as maJr ancient and seemly.” 

** Or rather,” said Fergus, ^ hear my song : 

* She wadsa hae a Lowland laird, 

Mor be an Engltab ; 

But ahe‘i away with Ihmean Grwne, 

An4 be'i row'd her in bu plaidy.' " 

* i. e. Contlgaaaa, 
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By this time they reached the palace of Holyrood, and were 
announced respectively as they entered the apartments. 

It is but too well known how many pntlemen of rank, education, 
and fortune, took a concern in the ill-&ted and desperate undertake 
ing of 1 7 45. The ladies, also, of Scotland very ronerally espoused 
the cause of the gallant and handsome young Prince, who threw 
himself upon tho mercy of his countrymen, rather like a hero of 
romance than a calculating poUtidan. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered, that Edward, who had spent the greater part of his life 
in the solemn seclusion of Waverley-Honour, should have been 
dazzled at the liveliness and elegance of the scene now exhibited 
in the long-deserted halls of the Scottish palace. The accom> 
paniments, indeed, fell short of splendour, being such as the con- 
fusion and hurry of the time admitted ; stiU, however, the general 
effect was striking, and, the rank of the company considered, 
might well be called brilliant. 

It was not long before the lover’s eye discovered the object of 
his attachment. Flora Mac-lvor was in the act of returning to 
her seat, near the top of the room, with Rose Bradwardine by 
her side. Among much elegance and beauty, they had attracted 
a great degree of the public attention, being certainly two of tlie 
himdsomcst women present. The Prince took much notice of 
both, particularly of Flora, with whom he danced ; a preference 
which sho probably owed to her foreign education, and command 
of the French and Italian languages. 

• When the bustle attending the conclusion of the dance per- 
mitted, Edward, almost intuitively, followed Fergus to the place 
where Miss Mac-lvor was seated. The sensation of hope, with 
which he had nursed his affection in absence of the beloved 
object, seemed to vanish in her presence, and, like one striving 
to recover tlie particulars of a forgotten dream, ho would have 
given the world at that moment to have recollected the grounds 
on which he had founded expectations which now seemed so 
delusive. He accompanied Fergus with downcast eyes, tingling 
ears, and the feeUngs of the criminal, who while the melancholy 
cart moves slowly through the crowds that have assembled to 
behold his execution, receives no clear sensation either from the 
noise which fills his ears, or the tumult on which he oasts his 
wandering look. 

Flora seemed a little — a very little — affected and discompos^ 
at his approach. ** I biing you an adopted son of Ivor,” said 
Fergus. 

** And I receive him aa a second brother,” replied Flora. 

There was a slight emphasis on the word, which would have 
escaped every ear but one that was feverish with apprehensioD. 
it was, however, distim^y marked, an<L cmnlfined with her 
whole tone and manner, juainlv intimate^ **' I will never think 
of Mr Waverley as a more intimate connection.” Edward 
atqtped, bowed, and looked at Fergus, who bit his lip ; a move- 
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ment of anger, which, proved that he also had put a sinister 
inteipretationon the reception which his sister had given his friend. 
“ This, then, is an end of my day-dream !” Such was Waverley's 
first thought, and it was so exquisitely painful as to banish from 
his cheek every drop of blood. 

“GoodGrod 1” said Rose Bradwardine, “he is not yet recovered I” 

These words, which she uttered with great emotion, were over- 
heard by the Chevalier himself, who stepped hastily forward, and 
taldng Wavcrley by the hand, inquired kindly after his h^th, 
and idded, that he wished to speak with him. By a strong and 
sudden effort, which the circumstances rendered indispensable, 
Wavcrley recovered himt-i lf so far as to follow the Chevalier in 
silence to a recess in the aparbnent. 

Here tlie Prince detained him somo time, asking various 
questions about the g^t Tory and Catholic families of England, 
their connections, their influence, and the state of their affections 
towards the house of Stewart. To these queries Edward could 
not at any time have given more than general answers, and it 
may be supposed that, in the present state of his feelings, his 
responses were indistinct t3ven to confusion. The Chevalier 
smiled once or twice at the incongruity of his replies, but con- 
tinued the same style of conversation, adthough he found himself 
obliged to occupy the principal sliareof it, until he perceived that 
Waveriey had recovered his presence of mind. It is probable 
that thi4 long audience was partly meant to fiirther the idea 
which the Prince desired should be entertained among hi* 
followers, that Waveriey was a character of political influence.' 
But it appeared, from his concluding expressions, that he had a 
different and good-natured motive, personal to our hero, for pro- 
longing the conference. “ 1 cannot resist the temptatiim,” he 
said, “ of boasting of my own discretion as a lady^ confidant. 
You see, Mr Waveriey, that 1 know all, and t assure yo'. 1 am 
deeply interested in the affair. But, my guod young friend, you 
must put a mora severe restmint upon your feelmgs. There 
are many here whose eyes can see as clearly as mine, but the 
prudence of whose tongues may not be equally trusted.** 

So saying, he turned easily away, and joined a circle of officers 
at a few paces’ distance, leaving Waveriey to meditate upon his 
parting expression, which, though not intelligible to him in its 
whole purport, was sufficiently so in tiie caution which the last 
word recommended. Making, therefore, an effort to shew him- 
self worthy of the interest which his new master had expressed, 
by instant obedience to his recommendation, he walked up to the 
spot where flora and Miss Bradwardine were still seated, and 
having made his compliments to the latter, he succeeded, even 
beyond fade own expectation, in entering into conversation upon 
general topics. 

If, my dear reader, thou hast ever hapi>ened to take post-horses 
at f or at , (one at least of which blanks, or more pro- 
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bably both, you will be able to fill up from an Inn near your own 
residence,) you must have observed, and doubtless with sym- 
patliotie pain, the reluctant agony with which the poor jades at 
first apply their galled necks to toe collars of the haraess. But 
when toe irresistible arguments of toe post-boy have prevailed 
upon them to proceed a mile or two, they will become callous to 
toe first sensation ; and being warm in the karnete, as the said 
post-boy may term it, proceed as if their withers were altogether 
unwrung. This simile so much corresponds with the state of 
Waverley’s feelings in toe course of this memorable evening, that 
I prefer it (especially as being, 1 trust, wholly original) to any 
more splendid illustration, wito which Byshe’s Art of Poetry 
might supply me. 

Exertion, like virtue, is its own reward ; and our hero had, 
moreover, otlier stimulating motives for persevering in a display 
of affected composure and mdifierence to Flora’s obvious unlund- 
ness. Pride, which supplies its caustic as an useful, though 
severe, remedy for the wounds of affection, came rapidly to his 
aid. Distinguished by the favour of a Prince ; destined, he had 
room to hope, to play a conspicuous ptjrt io the revolution which 
awaited a mighty kingdom ; excelling, probably, in mental 
acquirements, and equalling at least in personal accomplishments, 
most of the noble and distinguished persons with whom he was 
now ranked ; young, wealthy, and high-born, — could he, or ought 
he, to droop beneato the frown of a capricious beauty 2 

O nyiRpb, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 

My bosom is proud as thine own.” 

With the feeling expressed in these beautiful lines, (which, how- 
ever, were not then written,*) Waverley determined upon con- 
vincing Flora that he was not to be depressed by a rejection, in 
which his vanity whispered tliat perhajis she did her own pros- 
pects as much injustice as liis. And, to aid this change of feeling, 
there lurked toe secret and unacknowledged hope, that she mi^ht 
learn to prize his affection more highly, when she did not conceive 
it to be altogether within her own choice to attract or repulse it. 
There was a mystic tone of encouragement, also, in toe Chevalier’s 
words, though he feared they only referred to too wishes of Fer- 
gus in favour of an union between him and his sister. But toe 
whole circumstances of time, place, and incident, combined at 
once to awaken his imagination, and to call upon him for a manly 
and decisive tone of conduct leaving to fate to dispose of toe issne. 
Should he appear to be toe only one sad and disheartened on toe 
eve of battle, how greedily would the tale be commented upon by 
the slander which had been already but too busy wito his fame I 
Never, never, he internally resolved, shall my unprovoked enemiea 
possess such an advantage over my reputation. 

* They occur in Mia Sewsrd’a fine venei, beginning— 

'* To tlw Toeko. ttunn; Lumw, adteu.” 
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Under the influence of these mixed sensations, and cheered at 
times by a smile of mteUi^nce and approbation from the Prince 
as he passed the group, Waverley exerted his powers of fancy, 
animation, and elo^cnce, and attracted the general admiration 
of the compny. The conversation gradually assumed the tone 
best^ qualified for the display of his tsdents and acquisitions. 1%e 
gaiety of the evening was exalted in character, rather than 
checked, by the approaching dangers of the morrow. All nerves 
were strung for the future, and prepared to enjoy the present. 
This mood of mind is highly favourable for the exercise of the 
powers of imagination, for poetry, and for that eloquence which 
IS allied to poetry. Waverley, as we have elsewhere observed, 
possessed at times a wonderful flow of rhetoric ; and, on tlie pre- 
sent occation, he touched more than once the higher notes of 
fading, and ibea again ran off in a wild voluntary of fanciful 
mirth. He was supported and excited by kindred spirits, who 
felt the same impulto of mood and time ; and even those of more 
cold and calculating habits wero hurried along by the torrent. 
Many ladies declined the dance, which still went forward, and, 
under various pretences, jdined the party to which the “ handsome 
young Englishman” seemed to have attached himself. He was 
presented to several of the fii’st rank, and his manners, which for 
tlie present were alto^ther free from the bashful restraint by 
which, in a moment of less excitation, they wero usually clouded, 
gave universal delight. 

flora Mac-Ivor appeared to be the only female present who 
regarded him with a degree of coldness and reserve ; yet even 
she could not suppress a sort of wonder at talents, which, in the 
course of their acquaintance, she had never seen displayed with 
equal brilliancy and impressive effect. I do not know whether 
she might not feel a momentai^ regret at having taken so decisive 
a resolution upon the addresses of a lover, who seemc I fitted so 
well to fill a mgh place in the highest stations of society, Cer- 
tunly she hadliitherto accounted among the incurable defidoncies 
of fidward’s disposition, the nmivaise honte, which, as she had 
been educated in the first foreign circles, and was little acquainted 
with the shyness of English manners, was, in her opinion, too 
nearly related to timidity and imbecility of dispontion. But if a 
passing wish occurred that Waverley could have rendered himself 
uniformy thus amiable and attractive, its influence was momen- 
tary ; for drcumstances had arisen unce they met, wliich rendered, 
in her eyes, the resolution she had formed respecting him, final 
and iirevoo^e. 

With opposite feelings. Rose Bradwardine bent her whole soul 
to listen. She felt a secret triumph at the public tribute paid to 
one, whose merit die had learned to prize too eariy and too fondly. 

' WUhont a tiioueht of jealousy, without a feeling of fear, pain, or 
^doabty immstorbra by a rinrie aelfish omiridwation, die 
res^d herself to the pleasure of oraerving the general mumut 
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of applause. When Waverley spoke, her eur was exclusively 
filled with his voice ; when others answered, her eye took its torn 
of observation, and seemed to watch his reply. Perhaps the 
delight which she exrorienced in the course of that evening, 
though transient, and followed by much sorrow, was in its nature 
the most pure and disinterested which the human mind is capable 
of enjoying. 

« Baron,'* said tlie Chevalier, “ 1 would not trust my mistress 
in the company of your young friend. He is really, though per- 
haps somewhat romantic, one of the most fascinating young men 
whom I have ever seen." 

" And by my honour, sir," replied the Baron, “ the lad can some- 
times be as dowff as a sexagenary like myself. If your Royal High- 
ness had seen him dreaming and dozing about the banks of Tufiy- 
Veolan like an hypochoudme person, or, as Burton’s Anatomia 
hath it, a phrenesioc or lethargic puticn^ you would wonder where 
he hath sac suddenly acquired all this fine sprack festivity and 
jocularity." 

“ Truly," said Fergus Mac-Ivor, “ I think it can only be the 
inspiration of the tartans ; for, tiioqgh Waverley is always a 
young fellow of sense and honour, I hav^ hitherto found him a 
very absent and inattentive companion." 

** We are the more obliged to him," said the Prince, “ for having 
reserved for this evening qualities which even such intimate 
friends had not discovered. — But come, gentlemen, the night 
advances, and the business of to-morrow must be early thought 
upon. :^h take charge of his fair partner, and honour a su^l 
refreshment with your company.” 

He led the way to another suite of apartments, and assumed 
the seat and canopy at the head of a long range of tables, with an 
air of dignity mingled witlt courtesy, wmeh well became his high 
birth and lofty pretensions. An hoar had hardly flown away 
when the rouricians played the signal for parting, so well known 
in Scotland.* 

** (jh)od night, then," said the Chevalier, rising ; ** Good night, 
fair ladies, who have so highly honoured a proscriW and banished 
Prince. — Good night, my brave friends ; may the h^piness we 
have this evening experienced be an omen of our return to these 
our patmnal hiws, speedily and in triumph, and of many and 
many future meetings of mirth and pleasure in the Pal^ of 
Holyrood 1” 

the ^aron of Bradwardine afterwards mentioned this 
adieu of the Chevalier, he never fiuled to repeat, in a melandtol^^r 
tone, 

*• Audiit, et YoU Phapbui fuccedere partem 

Mente dedit , parteoi voUictm dupenit In aumi 


■ bi or was wont to be, tho old atr of " Good nlg|ht aad Jojt bewt’« 
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" which,” as he added, “ is weel rendered into English metre by 
my fhend Bangour : 

“ ' Ae half the prayer wi* PboebuB did find. 

The t’other half he whiktled down the wind.’ ” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The March. 

Tua conflicting passions and exhausted feelings of Waverley 
had resigned him to late but sound repose. Ho was dreaming 
of Glennaquoich, and had transferred to the halls of Ian nan 
Chaistel the festal train which so lately graced those of Holyrood. 
The pibroch too was distinctly heard ; and this at least was no 
delusion, for the "proud step of the chief piper” of the "chlain 
Mac-Ivor” was perambulating the court before the door of his 
Chieftain’s quarters, and, as Mrs Flockhart, apparently no friend 
to his minstrelsy, was pleased to observe, " garring the very stane- 
and-lime wa’s dingle ^wi’ liis screeching.” Of course it soon 
became too powerful for Waverley’s dream, with which it had at 
first rather harmonized. 

The sound of Callum’s brogues in his apartment (for Mac* Ivor 
had again assigned Waverley to his care) was the next note of 
parting. “ Winna yere honour bang up ? Vich tan Vohr and 
ta Prince are awa to the lang green glen ahint the clachan, tat 
they ca’ the King’s Park,* and mony ane’s on his ain shanks the 
day that wiU be carried on ither folk’s ere night.” 

Waverley sprung up, and, with Callum’s assistance and instruc- 
tions, adjusted his tartans in proper costume. Callum told him 
also, " tat his leather dorlach wi’ the lock on her was come fiae 
Doune, and she was awa again in the wain wi’ Vich Ian Vohr’s 
walise.” 

By this penphrasis Waverley readily apprehooded his port- 
manteau was intended. He thought upon the mysterious packet 
ci tile maid of the cavern, which seemed always to escape him 
when within his very grasp. But this was no time for indulgence 
of enriority ; and having declined Mrs Flockhart’s compliment of 
a mominfff i. e. a matutinal dram, being probably the only man in 
tile Chevalier’s army by whom sudi a courtesy would have been 
rejected, he made his a^eus, and departed with Callum. 

" Callum,” said ho, as they proceeded down a dirfy dose to 
spin tile southern ski^ of the Canongate, " what tiiall I do fur 
ahomt” 

** Ta deil ane ye maun think o’,” said Callum. " Vich Ian 
Vdtf’s maediing on foot at the h^ q* his kin, (not to say ta 

-* Hm nUbbo^r of tiM Highland amiv encamped, or rather UTOitadtad, la 
pelt of the Kmg’a Park which Um towardt the village olDuddtngftaa. 
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Prince, wha does the like,) wi* his target on his shoulder ; and 
ye maun e’en be neighbour-like.** 

" And so I will, (Mum — give me my target ; — so, there we 
are fixed. How does it look !’* 

“ Like the braw Highlander tat’s painted on the board afore the 
mickle change-house they ca* Luckie Middlemass’s,** answered 
Callum ; meaning, I must observe, a high compliment, for, in his 
opinion, Luckie Middlemass*s rign was an exquisite imecimen of 
art. Waverley, however, not feeling the full force of this polite 
simile, asked mm no farther questions. 

Upon extricating themselves from the mean and dirty suburbs 
of the metropolis, and emerging into the open air, Waverley felt 
a renewal both of health and spirits, and turned lus recollection 
with firmness upon the events of the preceding evening, and with 
liope and resolution towards those of the approaching ^y. 

When he had sarmoimted a small craggy eminence, called St 
Leonard^ Hill, the King*s Park, or the hollow between the 
mountain of Arthur*8 Seat, and the rising ground on which the 
southern part of Edinburgh is now built, lay beneath him, and 
displayed a singular and animating psoso^t. It was occupied 
by the army of the Highlanders, now in Hie act of prraaring for 
their march. Waverlev had already seen something of the kind 
at the hunting-match which he attended with Fergus Mac-Ivor ; 
but this was on a scale of much greater magnitude, and incom- 
parably deeper interest The rocks which formed the back-ground 
of &e scene, and the very al^ itself, ran^ with the clang of the 
Imgpipers, summoning forth, each with ms a^tpropriate pibroch, 
his chieftain and clan. The mountaineers, rousing themselves 
from their couch under the canopy of heaven, with the ham and 
bustle of a cmifused and irregu!^ multitude, like bees alarmed 
and arming in their hives, seemed to possess all the pliability of 
inovement fitted to execute military manoeuvres. Their motions 
appeared siiontaneous and confused, but the result was order and 
regularity ; so that a general most have praised the conclusion, 
though a martinet might have ridiculed the method by which it 
was attained. 


The sort of complicated medley created by the hasty arranre- 
ments of the various clans under their respective banners, for the 
purpose of getfing into the order of march, was in itself a gay and 
Uvriy spectacle. They had no tents to strike, having generally, 
and by choice, dept upon the open field, although the antemn 
was now waning, and the nights began to be frosty. 

spaee, while they were getting into order, there was ^ 

caatu^, flnetuating, and oonnised appearance of mifbag 

WStfd of (^nronaid, 69^f»loit ObAsr^—fGainsay who 

£ock SloVi the watchword the Mac-Fananes ; ForiA, ^ 

mitdfllthe fetten, the motto of the Morqto of 
' voi» r. a 
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Bydandy tlmt of Lord Lewis Gordon ; and the appropriate signal 
words and emblems of many other chieftams and clans. 

At length tlie mixed and wavering multitude arranged them- 
selves into a narrow and dusky column of great length, stretching 
through the whole extent of the valley. In the front of the 
column the standard of the Clievalicr was displayed, bearing a 
red cross upon a white ground, with the motto Tandem 
Triumphans. The few cavalry, being chiefly Lowland gentrj', 
with their domestic servants and retainers, formed the advanced 
guard of tlie army : and their standards, of which they had rather 
too many in respect of their numbers, were seen waving upon the 
extreme verge of the horizon. Many horsemen of this body, 
among whom Waverley accidentally remarked Balmawhapple, 
and his lieutenant, J inker, (which last, however, had been reduced, 
with several others, by the advice of the Baron of Bradwardinc, 
to the situation of wliat he called reformed olficers, or reformadoes,) 
added to the liveliness, though by no means to the regularity, of 
the scene, by galloping their horses as fast forward as the press 
would permit, to join their proper station in the van. The fasci- 
nations of the Circes of tive Iligh Street, and the potations of 
strength with which they had been drenched over night, had 
probably detained these heroes within tho walls of E^nburgh 
somewhat later tlian was consistent with their morning duty. Of 
such loiterers, the prudent took the longer and circuitous, but 
more open route, to attain their place in the march, by keeping 
at some distance from the infantry, and making their way through 
the enclosures to the right, at the expense of leaping over or 
pulling down the dry-stone fences. The irregular appearance 
and vanishing of these small parties of horsemen, as well as the 
confusion occasdanad by those who endeavoured, tliough generally 
without effect, to press to tlie front through tlie crou d of High- 
landeis, maugre their curses, oaths, and opposition, added to the 
picturesque wildness, what it took from &e military regularity, 
of the scene. ^ 

While Waverley gazed upon this remarkable spectacle, pandered 
yet more impressive by the occasional discharge of canxinn-sdiot 
from the Castle at the Highland guards as they were withdrawn 
from its vicinity to join their main body, Callum, with his usual 
freedom of interference, reminded him that Vich Ian Vobr’s folle 
were nearly at the head of the column at march, which was still 
distant} and that thev would gang very &8t after tlie cannon 
6red.” Thus admonished, Waverley waj^d briskly fonvard, yet 
often casting a glance upon the darksome clouds of warriors who 
were collected, before and beneath him. A nearer view, indeed, 
ratiicr diminished the effect impr eji |||^ on the mind by ^e more 
<)istiiat appearance of the army, leading men of each (dan 
if«re well armed with broadsword, target, and fusee, to which all 
ifftid the dirk, and most the steel pistoL But these consisted ai 
miXkmim, that is, relations of the riiief} however distant, and who 
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had an immediate title to his countenance and protection. Finer 
and hardier men could not have been selected out of any army 
in Christendom ; while the free and independent habits which 
each possessed, and which each was yet so well taught to subject 
to the command of his chief, and the peculiar mode of dis- 
cipline adopted in Highland warfare, rendered them equally 
formidable by their individual courage and high spirit, and from 
their rational conviction of the necessity of acting in unison, 
and of giving their national mode of attack the Aillest opportunity 
of success. 

But, in a lower rank to these, there were found individuals of 
an inferior description, the common peasantry of the Highland 
country, who, although they did not allow tliemselves to be so 
called, and claimed often, with apparent truth, to be of more 
ancient descent tlian tiie masters whom they served, bore, never- 
theless, the livery of extreme penu^, being indifferently accoutred, 
and worse armed, half naked, stinted in growth, and miserable 
in aspect. Each important clan had some of those Helots 
attached to them ; thus, the Mac-Couls, though tracing their 
descent from Comhal, the father of Firn or Fingal, were a sort of 
Gibeonites, or hereditary servants to the Stewarts of Appine ; the 
Macbeths, descended from the unhappy monarch of that name, 
were subjects to the Morays, and clan Honnochy, or Robertsons 
of Athole ; and many other examples might be given, were it not 
for the risk of hurting any pride of clanship which may yet be 
left, and thereby drawing a Highland tempest into the shop of my 
publisher. Now these same Helots, though forced into the field 
by the arbitrary authority of the Chieftains under whom they 
hewed wood and drew water, were, in gener^ very sparingly fed, 
ill-drcssed, and worse armed. The latter circmtttance was indeed 
owing chiefly to the general disarming act;' which had been car- 
.ned mto effect ostensibly through the whole Highlands, althou^ 
most of the chieftains contrived to elude its influence, by retam^, 
ing the weapons of their own immediate clansmen, and delivering ' 
up those of less value, which they collected from these inferior 
satellites. It followed, as a matter of course, that, as we have 
already hinted, many of these poor fellows were brought to the 
field in a very wretched condition. 

From this it happened, that, in bodies, the van of which were 
admirably well armed in their own fashion, the rear ret^bled 
actual banditti. Here was a pole-axe, there a sword -^^ut a 
scabbard ; here a gun without a lock, Acre a scythe sqi strai^i 
upon a pole ; and some had only their dirk8,and bludwons or stakes 
pulled out of hedges. The grim, uucomb^, and w^ appeanuses 
of tiiese men, most of whom^li^ed with all the admiration of igno- 
rance upon the most ordinary production of domestic art, created 
surprise in tiie Lowlands, but it also created terror. So little was 
the condition of the Highlands known at that late period, tiutt the 
character and appearance of their population, while thus a^dlying 
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forth as military adventurers, conveyed to the south-country Low- 
landers as mu<^ surprise as if an invasion of African Negroes, 
or Esquimaux Indians, had issued forth from the noraeru 
moimtains of their own native country. It cannot therefore be 
wondered if Waverley, who had hitherto judged of the Highlanders 
l^enerally, firom the samples which the policy of Fergus had from 
time to time exhibited, mould have felt damped and astonished at 

and of 'n^om not above Ldf the number^ at the utmost, were 
armed, to change the fate, and alter the dynasty, of the British 
kingdoms. 

As he moved along the column, which still remained stationary, 
an iron gtm, the only piece of artillery possessed by the army 
which meditated so important a revolution, was fired as the sign^ 
of march. The Chevimer had expressed a wish to leave this 
useless piece of ordnance behind hm ; but, to his surprise, the 
Highland chiefs interposed to solidt that it might accompany 
them march, pleading the prejudices of their followers, who, little 
accustomed to artillery, attached a degree of absurd importance 
to this field-piece, and f xpected it would contribute essentially to 
a victory winch they could only owe to their own muskets and 
broadswords. Two or three French artillerymen were therefore 


appointed to the management of this military engine, which was 
drawn along bv a string of Highland ponies, and was, after all, 
only'used for the purpose of fiimg dgnals.* 

No sooner was its voice heard upon the present occasion, than 
the whole line was in motion. A ^d cry of joy from the advan- 
cinz battalions rent the air, and was then lost in me shrill clanzour 


drowned by the heavy tread of so many men put at once into 
motion, llie banners glittered and shook as they moved forward, 
and the horse hastened to occupy their station as the advanced 
guard, ^4nd to push on reconnoitring parties to ascertain and 
motions of the enemy. They vaifished from Waverl^’s 
ayiw* they wheeled round the base of Arthur’s Seat, under me 
remarkable ridge of basaltic rocks which fronts the littie lake of 
Duddingston. 

The mfsntry followed in the same direction, rezolating their 
pace by another body which occupied a road more to me soumward. 
It cost Edward some exertion of aotivi^to attain the place which 
Fergus's followers occupied in the line of march. 


■BssNoteOO. FUU-pwe in »$ avkkma armp. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

An Incident gives rise to untPtMing BeflecHom, 

When Waverley reached that part of the column which waa 
filled by the clan of Mac-Ivor, they halted, formed, and received 
him with a triumphant ilouridi upon the bagpipes, and a loud 
shout of the men, most of whom knew him personally, and were 
delighted to see him in the dress of their country and of their 
sept. “ You shout,’* said a Highlander of a neighbouring clan to 
Evan Dhu, “ as if the Chieftain were just come to your head.” 

. “ Mar 6 Bran is e a brathair. If it bo not Bran, it is Bran’s 
brother,” was the proverbial reply of Maccombich.* 

" 0, &eu, it is mo handsome Sassenach Duinhd-wasscl, that is 
to be married to Lady Flora ?” 

" That may be, or it may not be ; and it is neither your matter 
nor mine, Gregor.” 

Fergus advanced to embrace the volunteer, and afford lum a 
warm and hearty welcome ; but he thought it uecessary to apo- 
logize for the diminished numbers of his battalion, (which did 
not exceed three hundred men,) by observing, he had sent a 
good many out upon parties. 

The real fact, however, was, that the defection of Donald Bean 
Lean had deprived him of at least thirty hardy fellows, whose 
services he hm follv reckoned upon, and that many of his occa- 
sional adherents had been recalled by their severu chiefs to the 
standards to which they most properly owed their allegiance. 
The rival chief of the great northern branch also of his own clan, 
had mustered his people, altho^h he liad not yet declared either 
'for the government or for the Chevalier, and by his intrimes had 
in some degree diminished tho force with which Fergus took the 
field. To make amends for these disappointments it was 
sally admitted that the followers of Vich Ian Vwr, in point of 
appearance, eijuipment, arms, and dexterity in uring them, 
dualled the most choice troops which followed the standard of 
C^les Edward. Old Ballenkeiroch acted as his major ; and, 
wilk the other officers who had known Waverley when at Glen- 
naquoiesh, gave our hero a cordial reception, as the sharer of tilieir 
future dangers and expected honours. j 

The route pursued by the Highland army, after leaving the 
village of Duddingstone, vms, for some time, the comnimi 
rmd betwixt Edinbuigfa and Haddington, until they eroased the 
Eritt at Musselbur^, when, instead of keeping the low oronnds 
towards the sea, they turned more inlandj^-and ooetq>ied the brow 
of theeminence called Chrberry Hill, a place already dlrianguiahed 

* Btsa, the «eU>]tnova dogof Fingal, li oftea the thaBwoTBlfUaiid pvovwb 
SkwrilMMng. 
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in Scottish histo^, as the spot where the lovely Mary surrendered 
herself to her insurgent subjects. This di^ction was diosen 
because the Chevalier had received notice that the array of the 

S vemment, arriving by sea from Aberdeen^ had landed at Dun- 
Tt and quartered the night before to the west of Haddington, 
with the intention of fa&ng down towards the sea-side, and 
approaching Edinburgh by the lower coast-road. By keeping the 
hraght, which overhung that road in many places, it was hoped 
the Highlanders might find an opportunity of attacking them to 
advantage. The army therefore halted upon the ndge of Car- 
berry Hill, both to refresh the soldiers, and as a central situation, 
from which their march could be directed to any point that the 
motions of the enemy might render most advisable. While they 
remained in this position, a messenger arrived in haste to desire 
Mac-Ivor to come to the Prince, adding, that their advanced 
post had had a skirmish with some of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
that the Baron of Bradwardine had sent in a few prisoners. 

Waverley walked forward out of the line to satisfy his curiosity, 
and soon observed five or six of the troopers, who, covered with 
dust, had galloped in< to hnnounce that the enemy were in full 
march westward along the coast. Passmg still a little farther on, 
he was struck with a groan which issued from a hovel. He 
approached the spot, and heard a voice, in the provincial Englisli 
of luB native county, which endeavoured, thougn frequently inter- 
rup|ed by pain, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. The voice of distress 
always found a ready answer in our hero’s bosom. He entered 
the hovel, which seemed to be intended for what is called, in the 
pastoral counties of Scotland, a mearing-hoim ; and in its 
obscurity Edward could only at first discern a sort of red bundle ; 
for those w'ho liad stripped the wounded man of his arms, and 
part of his clothes, had left him the dragoon-cloak in which he 
was enveloped. 

I’or the love of God,” said tiie wounded man, as he heard 


Waverley’s step, " give me a single drop of water !” 

“ You diall nave it,” answered Waverley, at the same time 
raising him in his arms, bearing him to the door of the hut, and 
giving him some drink from his flask. 

« I should know that voice,” said the man ; bu^ looking on 
Waverley’s dress witii a bewildered look , — ** no, this is not the 
young squire 1” 

Tins was the common phrase by which Edward was distin- 
guished on the estate of Waverley Honour, and the sound now 
thrilled to his heart with the thousand recollections which the 


well-known accents of his native oountiy had already contributed 
to awaken. ** Houghton I” he said, gazing on the ghastly features 
whiefa deidh was fast disfiguring, ** can this be you 1” 

never thpu^t to hear an Englidi voice again,” said the 
wonndsd man ; '^'tbey left me to live or die here as I coidd, when 
they fidmd 1 would say notinng about the strength of the xegi- 
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ment. But, 0 squire ! how could you stay from us so long, and 
let us be tempted by that fiend of the pit, Ruffin 1 — we should 
have followed you through flood and fire, to be sure.” 

“ Ruffin ! 1 assure you, Houghton, you have been vilely imposed 
upon.” 

“ I often thought so,” said Houghton, " though they shewed us 
your very seal ; and so Timms was shot, and I was reduced to 
the ranks.” 

“ Do not exhaust your strength in speaking,” said Edward ; “ I 
will get you a surgeon presently.” 

He saw Mac-1 vor approaching, who was now returning from 
head-quarters, where he had attended a council of war, and 
hastened to meet him. Bravo news 1” shouted the Chief ; " we 
shall be at it in less tlian two hours. The Prince has put himself 
at the head of the advance, and, as he drew his sword, called out, 
/ My friends, I have thrown away the scabbard.* Come, Wavor- 
ley, we move instantly.” 

“ A moment — a moment i this poor prisoner is dying ; where 
sliall I find a surgeon 1” 

“ Why, where should you 1 We ha.ve qpne, you know, but two 
or three French fellows, who, I believe, are very little better than 
jfarfons apothicairea'* 

“ But the man will bleed to death.” 

" Poor fellow !” said I’ergus, in a momentary fit of compassion; 
then instantly added, But it will be a thousand men’s fate before 
night ; so come along.” 

“ I cannot ; I tell you he is a son of a tenant of my uncle’s.” 

“ O, if he’s a follower of yours, he must be looked to ; I’ll send 
Callum to you ; but diaml ! — ceade millia moUigheart,'* continued 
the impatient Chieftain , — ** what made an old soldier, like Brad- 
wardine, send dying men hero to comber us I” 

Callum came with his usual alertness ; and, indeed, Waverley 
rather gained tliau lost in the opinion of the Highlanders, by his 
anxiety alxiut the wounded man. They would not have under- 
stood the general philanthropy, which rendered it almost impos- 
sible for Waverley to have passed any person in such distress ; but, 
as apprehending that the sufferer was one of bia following* they 
unanimously allowed that Waverley’s conduct was that of a kind 
and considerate chieftain, who merited the attachment of his 
people. In about a quarter of an hour poor Humphrey breathed 
his last, praying Ins young master, when he returned to Waver- 
ley-Honour, to be kind to old Job Houghton and his dame, and 
conjuring him not to fight with these wild petticoat-men against 
old England. 

When his last breath was drawn, Waverley, who had belield 
with sincere sorrow, and no slight tinge of remorse, the final 
Monies of mortidity, now witnessed for the first time, commanded 
uulum to remove the body into the hut. This the young High- 
*SefAt(ee for foUowen. 
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lander performed, not without examining the pockets of the 
defunct, which, however, he remarked, 1]^ been pretty well 
spunged. He took the cloak, however, and proceeding with the 
provident caution of a spaniel hiding a bone, concealed it among 
Borne furze, and carefully marked tlie spot, observing, that if he 
chanced to return that way, it would be an excellent rokelay for 
lus auld mother Elspat. 

It was by a considerable exertion that they regained their 
place in the marching column, which was now moving rapidly 
forward to occupy tlie high grounds above the village of Tranent, 
between which and the sea lay the purposed inarch of tlie opposite 
army. 

This melancholy interview with his late sergeant forced many 
unavailing and painful reflectioi^ upon Waverley’s mind, It was 
clear, from the confession of the man, that Colonel Gardiner’s 
proceedings had been strictly warranted, and even rendered indis- 
pensable, by the steps taken in Edward’s name to induce the 
soldiers of his troop to mutiny. The circumstance of the seal, he 
now, for the first time, recollected, and that he had lost it in the 
cavern of the robber^ Bern Lean. That tlie artful villain had 
secured it, and used it as the means of carrying on an intrigue in 
the regiment for his own purposes, was sufficiently evident ; and 
Edwara had now little doubt that in the packet placed in his port- 
manteau by his daughter, he should find farther light upon his 
proceedings. In the meanwhile, the repeated expostulation 
of Houghton — “ Ah, squire, why ^d you leave us rung like a 
knell in his ears. 

“ Yes,” he said, I have indeed acted towards you with thought- 
less cruelty. 1 brought you fhim your paternal fields, and the 
protection of a generous and kind landlord, and when I had sub- 
jected you to ^1 tlio rigour of military discipline, I shunned to 
bear my own share of the burden, and wandered from fhe duties 
I had undertaken, leaving alike those whom it was my business 
to protect, and my own reputation, to suSbr under the artifices of 
villainy. 0, jndolence and indeciuon of mind ! if not in yourselves 
vices, to how much exquisite misery and mischief do you fre- 
quently prepare the way !” 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

The Eve of BatHe. 

Although the Highlanders mardhed on veiy fast, the sun was 
'declining when they arrived upon the brow of those high grounds 
wfai^ command an open and extenave plain stretcl^g north- 
ward to the sea, on which are situated, but at a conaider&le dis- 
tanbe from other, the small villages of Seaton and Codeenaie, 
'and tito larger one of Preston. Om of the tow coaat-roada tf> 
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Edinburgh passed through this pJain, issuing upon it from the 
enclosures of Seaton>houae, and at the town or v^ge of Preston 
again entering the defiles of an enclosed country. By this way 
the English general had chosen to approach the metropolis, houi 
as most commodious for his cavalry, and being probably of 
opinion that, by doing so, he would meet in front with the High- 
landers advancing from Edinburgh in the opposite direction. In 
tliis he was mistuen ; for the sound judgment of the Chevalier, 
or of those to whose advice he listened, left the direct passage, 
free, but occupied the strong ground by which it was overlooks 
and conunanded. 

When the Highlanders reached the heights abo^e the plain 
described, they were immediately formed in array of battle ^ong 
the brow of tlie hill. Almost at tlie same instant the van of the 
English appeared issuing from among the trees and enclosures of 
• Seaton, wi^ the purpose of occupying the level plain between the 
hi^h ground and the sea ; the space which divided the armies 
being only about half a mile in br^tb. Waverley could plainly 
see the squadrons of dragoons issue, one after another, from the 
defiles, with their videttes in front, and form upon tlie plain, with 
their front opposed to tliat of the Prince’s army. They were 
followed by a train of field-pieces, which, when tliey reached the 
flank of the dragons, were also brought into line, and pointed 
against the heights. The march was continued by three or four 
regiments of infantry marclung in open column, their fixed 
bayonets shewing like successive hedges of steel, and their arms 
glueing like li^tning, as, at a given, they also at once 

wheeled up, and were pla^d in «&ect opposition to the High- 
landers. A second train of artillery, with another regiment of 
horse, closed the long march, and formed on the left fh^ of the 
infantry, the whole Ime facing southward. 

While the English army went through these evolutions, the 
Highlanders shewed equal promptitude and zeal for battle. As 
fast as the clans came upon the ridm which fronted their enemy, 
they were formed into hno, so that both armies got into complete 
order of battle at the same moment. When this was accom- 
pli^ed, the Highlanders set up a tremendous yell, which was 
re-echo^ by the heights behind them. The regular^ who vren 
in high spirits, returned a loud shout of defiance, and fired one 
or two of tlieir cannon upon an advanced post of the Highlanders. 
The latter dis^yed great earnestness to proceed instantly to the 
attack, Evan Dhu urging to Fergus, by way of argument, that 
" the tidier roy was tottering like an egg upon a s^, and fliat 
they had a* the vantage of the onset, for even a haggis (Qod Mess 
her 1) eould charge down hill.” 

j^t the ground through which the mountaineers must hafve 
Asseended, although not m great extent, was impractioable in Its 
Idbaracter, bemg not only mardiy, but intenweted with walls of 
dty atone, and trsvemed in ita whole length by a very broad aa^ 
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deep ditch, circumstances whicli must have given the musketry of 
die regulars dreadful advantages, before the mountaineers could 
have used tlieir swords, on which they were taught to rely. The 
authority of the commanders was therefore interposed to curb the 
impetuosity of the Highlanders, and only a few marksmen were 
sent down the descent to skirmish with tlie enemy’s advanced 
post^ and to reconnoitre the ground. 

Here then was a military spectacle of no ordinary interest, or 
usual occurrence. The two armies, so different in aspect and 
discipline, yet each admirably trained in its own peculiar mode of 
war, upon whose conflict the temporary fate at least of Scotland 
appeared to depend, now faced each other like two gladiators in 
the arena, each meditating upon the mode of attacking their 
enemy. The leadii.g officer^ and the general’s staff of each 
army, could be distinguished in front of Sieir lines, busied with 
spy-glasses to watch each other’s motions, and occupied in des- 
patching tlie orders and receiving the intelligence conveyed by 
the aides-de-camp and orderly men, who gave life to the scene 
by galloping along in different directions, as if the fate of the day 
depended upon toe ^necd' of their horses. The space between 
the armies was at times occupied by toe partial and irregular 
contest of individual sharp-shooters, and a hat or bonnet was 
occasionally seen to fall, as a wounded man was borne off by his 
comrades. These, however, were but triflmg Bkirmishes, for it 
suited the views of neitlicr party to advance in tliat direction. 
From tlie neighbouring hamlets, the peasantry cautiously shewed 
themselves, as if watching the issue of the expected engagement ; 
and at no great distance in the bay were two square-rigged 
vessels, bearing toe Engh'sh dag, whose tops and yards were 
crowded with less timid spectators. 

When this aivful pause had lasted for a sliort tone, Fergus 
with another chieftain, received orders to detach their clans 
towards the village of Preston, in order to threaten the right 
flank of Cope’s army, and compel liim to a change of position. To 
enable him to execute these orders, toe Chief of Gknnaquoich 
occupied the churchyard of Tranent, a commanding situation, 
and a convenient pla^, as Evan Dhu remarked, " for any gentle- 
man who mi^t have t^ misfortune to be killed, and chanced to 
be curious about Christian burial.” To dieck or dislodge this 
party, the English general detached two guns, escorted by a strong 
party of cavalry. They approadicd so near, that Waveriey 
could plainly recognize toe standard of toe troop he had formerly 
comiiiauded, and bear the trumpets and kettle-drums sound 
toe signal of advance, which he had so often obeyed. He could 
hear, too, the well known word given in the English dialect, by 
toe equally weU-distinguiehed voice of the commanding officer, 
for whom he haib once felt so much respect. It was at that 
instant, that, lookinjg around him, he saw toe vrild dresa and 
appearance ^ hia Highland associate^ heard their whiqtera in an 
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uncouth and unknown language, looked up«)n hia own dress, so 
unlike that which he had worn from his infancy, and wished to 
awake from what seemed at the moment a dream, strange, 
horrible, and unnatural. “ Good God !” he muttered, ** am I 


then a traitor to my country, a renegade to my standard, and a 
foe, as that poor dying wretch expressed myself, to my native 
England !” 

Ere he could digest or smotlier the recollection, the tall 
military form of his late commander came full in view, for the 
purpose of reconnoitring. “ I can hit him now,” said Galium, 
cautiously raising his fusee over the wall under which ho lay 
couched, at scarce sixty yards’ distance. 


Edward felt as if he was about to see a parricide committed 


in his presence ; for the venerable grey liair and striking counte- 
nance of the veteran recalled the almost paternal respect with 
which his officers universally regarded him. But ere ho could 
say “ Hold !” an aged Highlander, who lay beside Galium Be^, 
stopped his arm, “ Spare your shot,” said tho seer, “ his hour is 
not yet come. But let him beware of to-morrow — £ see his 
winding-sheet high upon liis breast.” 

Galium, flint to other considerations, was penetrable to super- 


stition. He turned pale at the words of the Taishatrt and 


recovered his piece. Colonel Gardiner, unconscious of tlie danger 
he had escaped, turned his hoiue round, and rode slowly back to 
the front of his regiment. 

By this time tlie regular army had assumed a new line, with 
one flank inclmed towards tlie sea, and the other resting upon 
tho village of Preston ; and, as similar difficulties occurred in 
attacking tlieir new position, Fergus and tho rest of the detach- 
ment were recalled to tlieir former post. This alteration created 


tile necessity of a corresponding change in General Gope’s army, 
which was again brought into a line parallel with of the 
Highlanders. In these manccuvres on botli sides the day-light was 
nearly consumed, and both armies prepared to rest upon their anna 
lor the night in ^e lines which tliey respectively occupied. 

There will be nothing done to-night,” said Fergus to his friend 
Wavcrley ; ere wo wrap ourselves in our plaids, let us go see 
what the Baron is doing in the rear of the Ime.” 

When they approached his post, they found the good old careful 


officer, after having sent out his night patrols, and ^ted his 
sentinels, engaged in reading the Evening Servira of the Episco- 
pal Ghii^ to the remainder of liis troop. His voice was loud 
and sonorous, and though his spectacles upon his nose, and the 
appearance of Saunders Gunderson, in military array, performing 
the functions of derk, had something ludicrous^ ^et the oircuai- 
atances of danger in which they stood, the mihtary costume of 
audience, and the appearance of their horses, saddled and 
piequetted behind them, gave an impressive and sotemn effect to 
me e^ce of devotion. 
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" I have confessed to-day, ere you wore awake,” whispered 
Fergus to Waverley ; " yet I am not so strict a Catholic aa to 
refuse to join in this good man’s prayers.” 

Edward assented, and they remained till the Baron had con- 
cluded the service. 

As he ^ut the book, “ Now, lads,” said he, “ have at them in 
the morning, with heavy hands and light consciences.” He then 
kindly greeted Mac-Ivor and Waverley, who requested to know 
his opinion of their situation. “ y^ know Tacitus saith, 
‘ In rdm bdlicis maxime dminatur Fortuna* which is equipon- 
derate with our vernacular adage, * Luck can maist in tlie meUee.’ 
But credit me, gentlemen, yon man is not a deacon o* hLs craft 
He damps the miritii of the poor lads he commands, by keeping 
them on the delusive, whilk of itself implies inferiority or fear. 
Now will they lie on their arms yonder, as anxious and as ill at 
ease as a toad under a harrow, wlwe our men will be quite fresh 
and blithe for action in the morning. Well, good night. — One 
thing troubles me, but if to-morrow goes well off, I will consult 
you about it, Glennaquoich.” 

" I could almost apply tb Mr Bradwardine the character which 
Henry gives of FlueUen,” said Waverley, as his friend and he 
walked towards their bivouac: 

•• Though it sppean a little out of fusion, 

There » much care and valour in this * Scotsman.* " 

** He has seen much service,” answered Fergus, " and one is 
sometimes astonished to find how much nonsense and reason are 

S led in his composition. I wonder what can be troubling his 
— probably something about Rose. — Hark ! the English 
are setting their watch.” 

The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the fifes 
swelled up the hill — died away — resumed its thunder — and was 
at length hushed. The trumpets and kettle-drums of the cavalry 
were next heard to perform me beautiful and wild point of war 
appropriate^ as a signal for that piece bf nocturnal duty, and 
then finally sunk upon the wind with a shrill and Tooumful 
cadence. 

The friends, who had now reached their post, stood and looked 
round them ere they lay down to rest iSie westemsky twinkled 
with stars, but a fiost-mist, rising firom the ocean, covered the 
eastern horizon, and rolled in white wrehths along tim plain where 
the adverse army lay couched upon thrir anns. Their advanced 
posts were pudied as far as the ride of the great ditdi at the 
bottom of the descent, and had kindled large fixes at different 
intervals, gleaming with obscure and has^ lustre through the 
heavy fog wMidi ericiroled them with a doubfful halo. 

The Highlanders, ** tinck as leaves in Vslambrosa,” lay stretched 
squm the rid^ of the hiB, buried (excepti^ their sentineia) in 
the most profound repose. "Row many of these brave 
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will sleep more soundly before to-morrow night, Fergus !” said 
Waverley, with an involuntary sigh. 

<< You must not think of that,” answered Fergus, whose ideas 
were entirely military. " You must only think of your sword, 
and by whom it was given. All other reflections are now too 

LATE.” 

With tho opiate contained in this undeniable remark, Edward 
endeavoured to lull the tumult of his conflicting feelings. The 
Chieftain and he, combining their plaids, made a comfortable and 
warm couch. Callum, sitting down at their head, (for it was his 
duty to watch upon the immediate person of the Chief,) began a 
long mournful song in Gaelic, to a low and uniform tune, which, 
like the sound of the wind at a distance, soon lulled them to sleep. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The Confliet. 

When Fergus Mac-Ivor and his friend had slept for a few 
hours, they were awakened, and summoned to attend tho Prince. 
The distant village-clock was heard to toll three as they hastened 
to the place where he lav. He was already surrounded by his 
principal officers and the chiefs of clans. A bundle of pease-straw, 
which had been lately his couch, now served for his seat. Just 
as Fergus reached the circle, the consultation bad broken up. 
“Coura^, my brave friends!” said the Chevalier, “and each 
one put himself instantly at the head of his command ; a faithful 
friend* has offiered to guide us by a practicable, though narrow 
and circuitous route, wmch, sweeping to our right, traverses the 
broken ground and morass, and enables us to the firm and 
open plain, upon which the enemy are lying. Ihis difficulty sur- 
mounted, lieaven and your good swords must do the rest.” 

The proposal sjiread unan^ous joy, and each leader hastened 
to get his men mto order with as uttle noise as possible. The 
army, moving by its right from off the ground on which they had 
rested, soon entered the path through the morass, conducting 
their march with astonishing silence and great rapidity. The 
mist had not risen to the higher grounds, so that for some time 
they had tiie advantage of star-li^t. But this was lost as the 
stars faded before approaching day, and the head of the inii.ri»hing 
column, continuing its descend plunged as it were into the heavy 
ooean of tog, whi<m rolled its white waves over the whole plahi, 
and over the sea by which it was bounded. Some diffieoltias were 
now to be encountered, inseparable from darkness, a narrow, 
broken, and msrdiy paA, and the necessity of preserving union 


•See Note UH. An^onf^wmurgh. 
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in the march. These, however, were less inconvenient to High- 
landers, from theur habits of life, than they would have been to 
any other troops, and they continued a steady and swift move- 
ment. 

As the clan of Ivor approached the firm ground, following 
the track of those who preceded them, the challenge of a patrol 
was heard through tlie mist, though they could not see the 
dragoon by whom it was made — “ Who goes there V’ 

“ Hush,” cried Fergus, “ hush ! Let none answer, as he values 
his life — Press forward and they continued their march with 
silence and rapidity. 

The patrol fired liis carabine upon the body, and the report was 
instantly followed by the clang of his horse’s feet as ho galloped 
off. “ llyltix in lifnina latrat” said the Baron of Bradwardine, 
who heard tlio shot ; " that loon will give the alarm.” 

The clan of Fergus had now gained the firm plain, which had 
lately borne a large crop of corn. But the harvest was gathered 
in, and the expanse was unbroken by tree, bush, or interruption 
of any kind. The rest of the army were following fast, when 
they heard the di'ums»of the enemy beat the general. Surprise, 
however, had made no part of their plan, so they were not dis- 
concerted by this intimation that tlie foe was upon his guard and 
prepared to receive them. It only hastened their dispositions for 
the combat, which were voi*y simple. 

The Highland army, which now occupied the eastern end of 
the wide plain, or stubble field, so often referred to, was drawn 
up in two linos, extending from tiie morass towards the sea. Tbff 
first was destined to charge the enemy, the second to act as a 
reserve. The few horse, whom the Prince headed in person, 
renuuned between the two lines. The Adventurer had intimated 
a resolution to charge in person at the head of his first line ; but 
his purpose was deprecated by ali around him, and he was with 
difficulty induced to abandon it. 

Both lines weru now moving forward, the first prepared for 
instant combat. The clans, of which it was composed, formed 
each a sort of separate phalanx, narrow in front, and in depth 
ten, twelve, or fifteen files, according to the strength of the fol- 
lowing. The best-armed and best-bom, for liie words were 
synonymous, were placed in front of each of tliese irremlar 
sub-divisions. The others in the rear shouldered forward the 
front, and by their pressure added both physical impulse, and 
additional ardour and confidence, to those who wore first to 
encounter the danger. 

“ Down with your plaid, Waverley,” cried Fergus, throwing 
off his own ; " we’ 11 win silks for our tartans before the sun is 
above the sea.” 

The clansmen on every side stript their plaids, prepared thrir 
amts, and there was an awful pause of about three minutes, during 
whidh the men, palling off their bonnets, raised their fttoes to 
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heaven, and uttered a short prayer ; then pulled their bonnets 
over their brows, and began to move forward at first slowly. 
Wavcriey felt his heart at that moment throb as it would have 
burst from his bosom. It was not fear, it was not ardour, — it 
was a compound of both, a new and deeply energetic impulse, 
that witii its first emotion chilled and astounded, then fevered and 
nmddened his mind. The sounds around him combined to exalt 
his enthusiasm ; the pipes played, and the clans rushed forward, 
each in its own dark column. As they advanced tliey mended 
their pace, and the muttenng sounds of the men to each other 
began to swell into a wild cry. 

At this moment, the sun, which was now risen above the 
horizon, dispelled tiie mist. The vapours rose like a curtain, 
and shewed tlie two armies in the act of closing. The line of the 
regulars was formed directly fronting the attack of the High- 
landers ; it glittered with the appointments of a complete army, 
and was flanked by cavalry and artillery. But tlie sight impressed 
no terror on the assailants. 

“ Forward, sons of Ivor,” cried their Chief, “ or the Camerons 
will draw the first blood I” — They rushed ^n witli a tremendous 
yell. 

The rest is well known. The horse, who were commanded to 
charge the advancing Highlanders in the flank, received an 
irregular fire from their fusees as they ran on, anti seized with a 
disgraceful panic, wavered, halted, disbanded, and galloped from 
the field. The artillerymen, deserted by the cavalry, fled after 
discliarging their pieces, and the Highlanders, who dropped their 
guns when fired, and drew tiieir broadswords, rushed with head- 
long fury against the infantry. 

It was at this moment of confusion and terror, tliat Waverley 
remarked an English ofheer, apparently of high rank, standing 
alone and unsupported by a field-piece, which, aftt'r the flieht of 
the men »iy whom it was wrought, he had himself levelled and 
discharged against the clan of Mac-Ivor, the nearest group of 
Highlanders within his aim. Struck with his tall, martid figure, 
and eager to save him from inevitable destruction, Waverley 
outstripped for an instant even the speediest of the warriors, and 
reaching the spot first, called to him to surrender. The officer 
replied by a thrust with his sword, which Waverley received in 
his target and in turning it aside the Englishman’s weapon broke. 
At the same time the battle-axe of Dugald Mahony was in the 
act of descending upon the officer’s head. Waverley intercepted 
and prevented the blow, and the officer, perceiving farther 
resistuice unavailing, and struck with Edward’s generous anxiety 
for his safely, resigned the fragment of his sword, and was canaiN 
mitted by Waverley to Dugald, with strict charge to use him 
4nd not to pillage his person, promiring him, at tlie same time, 
full indemnification for the spoil. 

On Edward’s right the battle for a few minutoe raged fierce 
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and thick. The English infantry, trained in the wars in Flanders, 
stood their ground with great courage. But their extended files 
were pierced and broken in many pla^ by the close masses of the 
clans ; and in the personal struggle which ensued, the nature of 
the Highlanders* weapons, and their extraordinary fierceness and 
activity, gave them a decided superiority over those who had 
bebn accustomed to trust much to their array and discipline, and 
felt that the one was broken and the other useless. Waverley, as 
be cast his ^es towards this scene of smoke and slaughter, ob> 
served Colonel Gardiner, deserted by his own soldiers in spite of 
all his attempts to rally them, yet spurring his horse through the 
field to take the command of a small body of infantry, who, with 
their backs arranged against the wall of his own park, (for his 
house was close by the field of battle,) continued a desperate and 
unavailing resistance. Waverley could perceive that he had 
already deceived many wounds, his clothes and saddle being 
marked with blood. To save l!bds good and brave man, became 
the instant object of his most anxious exertions. But he could 
only witness hiis fall. Ere Edward could make his way among the 
Highlanders, who, furipus end eager for spoil, now thronged upon 
eaim other, he saw his former commander brought from his horse 
by the blow of a soytlie, and beheld him receive, while on the 
ground, more wounds Aan would have let out twenty livea 
When Waverley came up, however, perception had not entirely 
fled. The dying warrior seemed to recognize Edward, for he 
fixed his eye upon him with an upbraiding, yet sorrowful look, 
and appeal to struggle for utterance^ But he felt that death 
was dealing closely with him, and resigning his purpose, and fold- 
ing his hands as if in devotion, he gave up his s^ to his Creator. 
Hie look with which ho regarded Waverley in his dying moments, 
did not strike him so deeidy at that crisis of hunty and confusion, 
as when it recurred to his imagmatiou at the (Stance of some 
time.* 


Loud shouts of triumph now echoed over the whole field. The 
battle was fdhght and won, and the whole baggage, artillery, and 
militaiy stores of the regulw army remained in possestion of the 
vietors. Never was a victory more complete. Scarce any 
escaped from the battle,excepting the cavalry, adie had left it at the 
vtiry onsets and even these were broken into differmit parties and 
soattmed ^ over the country. So far as our tale is concerned, 
we have only to relate the fate of Bidmawhapple, who, mounted 
en a horse as headstrong and stiffhecked as his rider, pursued the 
flu|ht of the dragoons above four miles from the field of battle, 
vmea some dozen of the fligitives took heart of grace, turned 
roimd, and, cleaving his skull with their broadswords, satisfied 


the world that the unfortunate 
and of Ids life tbna ^ving proo 


antieman had actually hraina, tha 
of a feet greatly doubted daring 


• See Nett II. Beath qfCebmd SarMttr, 
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its progress. His death was lamented by few. Most of those 
who knew him agreed in the pithy observation of Ensign Mac- 
uombich, tliat there ** was mair tint (lost) at Sheriff-Muir.” His 
friend, Lieutenant Jinker, bent his eloquence only to exculpate 
his favourite mare from any share in contributing to tlio catas- 
trophe. “ He had tauld the laird a thousand times,” he said, 
“ that it was a burning shame to put a martingale upon the puir 
tiling, when he would needs ride her wi* a curb of half a yard 
lang ; and that he could na but bring himsell (not to say her) to 
some mischief, by flinging her down, or otherwise ; whereas, if 
he had had a wee bit rinnin ring on the snafHe, she wad ha’ rein’d 
as cannily as a cadger’s pownie.” 

Such was the elegy of the Laird of Balmawhapple.* 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

An unexpected EmharrasBment. 

When the battle was over, and all things coming into order, 
the Baron of Bradwardine, reluming from tlie duty of tlie day, 
and liaving disposed those under his command in their proper 
stations, sought the Chieftain of Glemiaquoich and his friend 
Edward Wavorlcy. lie found the former busied in determining 
disputes among his clansmen about points of precedence and 
deeds of valour, besides sundry high and doubtful questions con- 
cerning plunder. Tlie most important of the last respected the 
property of a gold watch, which had once belonged to some 
unfortunate English officer. The party against whom judgment 
was awarded consoled himself by observing, “ She (i. e. the watch, 
which he took for a living animal) <licd the very night Vich Ion 
Vohr gave her to Murdoch the machine having, in fact, stopped 
for want of winding up. 

It was just when this important question was decided, that tlie 
Baron of Bradwardme, with a careful and yet important expression 
of countenance, joined the two young men. He descended from 
his reeking charger, the care of which he recommended to one of 
his grooms. ** I seldom ban, sir,” smd he to the man ; but if 
you play any of your hound’s-foot tricks, and leave puir Berwick 
before he ’s sorted, to rin after spuilzie, dcil be wi’ me if 1 do not 

S 'rc your craJg a thraw.” He then stroked with g^t complacency 
le animal which had borne him tiirough the fatigues of the day, 
and having taken a tender leave of him, — " Weel, my good young 
friends, a glorious and decisive victory,” said lie ; " but these 
loons of troopers fled ower soon. I should have fiked to have 
shewn you the true points of the prcelium eyueetre, or equestrian 

« Sm Note K K. laird (ifBalmauiiMptae. 
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combat, whilk their cowardice has postponed, and which T hold 
to be ^e pride and terror of warfare. Wed, I have fought 
once more in this old quarrel, though I admit I could not be so 
far hen as yon lads, being that it was my point of duty to keep 
together our handful of horse. And no cavalier ought in any 
w&) to begrudge honour that befalls his companions, even though 
th^y are ordered upon thrice his danger, whilk, another time, by 
the blessing of God, may be his own case. — But, Glennaquoich, 
and you, Mr Waverley, I pray ye to give me your best advice on 
a matter of mickle weight, and which deeply aJTects tlie honour of 
the house of Bradwardine. — I crave your pardon. Ensign Mac- 
combich, and yours, Tnveraughlin, and yours, Edderalsliendrach, 
and yours, sir.” 

The last person he addressed was Ballcnkciroch, who, remem- 
bering the death of his son, loured on him with a look of savage 
defiance. The Baron, quick as lightning at taking umbrage, h^ 
already bent his brow, when Glennaquoich dragged his major 
from tile spot, and remonstrated witii him, in the authoritativo 
tone of a chieftain, on tlie madness of reviving a quarrel in such 
a moment. 

“ The ground is Cumbered with carcasses,” said the old 
mountaineer, turning sullenly away ; " one ntore would hardly 
have been kenn’d upon it ; and if it wasna for yoursell, Vich lau 
Volir, that one should be Bradwardino’s or mine,” 

The Cliief soothed while he hurried him away ; and then 
returned to the Baron. ** It is Ballcnkciroch,” ho said, in an 
under and confidential voice, " father of the young man who fell 
eight years since in the unlucky affair at the Mains.” 

** Ah !” said the Baron, instantly relaxing the doubtful stern- 
ness of his features, " I can take mickle frae a man to whom £ 
liave unhappily rendered sic a displeasure as that. Ye were right 
to apprise me, Glennaquoich ; he may look as black as midniglit 
at Martinmas ere Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine shall say he does 
him wrang. Ah I 1 have nae male lineage, and 1 should bear 
with one I have made childless, tliough you are aware the blood- 
wit was made up to your aJn satisfaction by dse^thment, and that 
I have since expedited letters of slains. — Weel, as I have said, 
1 have no male issue, and yet it is needful that I maintain the 
honour of my house ; and it is on that scoi'e I prayed ye for your 
peculiar and private attention.” 

The two young men awmted to hear him, in anxious curiosi^'. 

“ I doubt na, lads,” he proceeded, “ but your education lias 
been sao seen to, that ye understand the true nature of the feudal 
tenures 1” 

Fergus, afraid of an endlera dissertation, answered, ** Inti- 
mately, Baron,” and toudied Waverley, as a signal to express no 
ignorance 

^'And ye arc aware, I doubt not, that the holding of the 
Barony of Bradwardine is of a nature alikebonourahle and peculiar, 
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Itciiig blanch, (which Craig opines ought to he Latinated hlanewmf 
or ratlier francumy a free holding,) wo aervitio detrahendif anu 
exuendif ealigas regia post hattcdliam. Here Fergus turned hi« 
falcon eye upon Edwiurd, witli an almost imperceptible rise of his 
eyebrow, to which his yioulders corresponded in the same degr^ 
of elevation. “ Now, twa points of dubitation occur to me on this 
topic. First, whether tliis service, or feudal homage, be at any 
event due to tho person of the Prince, tlie words being, per 
eieprestum, eallgas keois, die boots of the king himself ; and 1 
pray your opinion anent that particular before we proceed farther. ’ 

“ Why, he is Prince Regent,” answ'orcd Mac-Ivor, with laud- 
able composure of countenance ; “ and m tlio court of France all 
the honours are rendered to the person of the Regent which are 
due to that of the King. Besides, were I to pull off either of their 
boots, I would render tliat service to the young Chevalier ten 
times more willingly than to his father.” 

“ Ay, but I talk uot of personal predilections. However, your 
authority is of great weight as to the usages of the court of 
France : And doubtless the Prince, as alter ego, may have a right 
to claim the homagiu 'm of the great tenants pf the crown, since all 
faithful subjects are commanded, in the commission of regency, 
to i-cspect him as the King’s own person. Far, therefore, be it 
from mo to diminish the mstre of his authority, by withholding 
this act of homage, so peculiarly calculated to give it splendour ; 
for I question if the Emperor of Germany hatli Ids boots taken 
off by a tree baron of empire. But here lieth the second 
difficulty — The Prince wears no boots, but simply brogues and 
trews.” 

This last dilemma bad almost disturbed Fergus’s gravity. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you know, Baron, the proverb tells us, ‘ It’s 
ill taking the breeksoff a Ilighlandman,’ —and the boots are here 
in the same predicament.” 

• The won! aaligoe, however,” continued tlie Baron, “ though 
I admit, that, by family tradition, and even in our ancient evidente, 
it is explained lie boots, means, in its primitive simse, rather 
sandals ; and Caius Csesar, the nephew and successor of Cains 
Tiberius, received tlie agnomen of Caligula, a caligulls, sive caligit 
leviorHws, quibus adolescentior usus fuerat in exercUu Germaniei 
patris tui. And the caligee were ^so proper to tlie monastic 
bodies ; for we read in an ancient Glossarium, upon the rule of 
St Benedict, in tho Abbey of St Amand, that oaligee were tied 
witli latchets.” 

“ That will apply to the brogues,” said Fergus. 

“ It will so, my dear Glcnnaquoich, and tlie words are express j 
CaligoB dieke aunt quia ligantur ; nam eocci non ligantur, aed 
tantum introtnittuntur ; that is, caiigoB are denominated from the 
ligatures, wherewith they are' bound ; whereas aocei, which maj 
be analogous to our mules, whilk the Engliali denominate slippers, 
are only ^pped upon the feet. The tvords of the charter are 
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also alternative, exuerey ten detroMei'e ; that is, to undo, as in the 
case of sandals or brogues : and to pull as we say vernacularly, 
concerning boots. Yet I would we had more light ; but I fear 
there is little chance uf finding hereabout any eru^te author 

I should doubt it very much,” said tlie Chieftain, looking 
around on the straggling Highlanders, who were returning loaded 
with spoils of the slain, “ tliough the rc« vestiaria itself seems to 
to be in some request at present.” 

This remark coining within tlie Baron’s idea of jocularity, he 
honoured it with a smile, but immediately resumed what to him 
appeared very serious business. 

** Bailie Macwheelle indeed holds an opinion, that this honorary 
service is due, from its very nature, si petatur tantum ; only if 
his Royal Highness shall require of the great tenant of the crown 
to perform tliat personal duty; and indeed he pointed out the 
case in Dirleton’s Doubts and Queries, Grippit Tersna Spicer, 
anent the eviction of an estate oh non solutum canonm, that is, 
for non-payment of a feu-duty of tliri'o pepper-eoms a-year, whilk 
were taxt to be worth seven-eighths of a penny Scots, in whilk 
tlie defender was assoilzied. But I deem it safest, wi’ your good 
favour, to place myself in tho way of rendering the Prince this 
service, and to proffer performance thereof ; ami T shall cause the 
Bailie to attend with a schedule of a protest, whilk he 1ms here 
imepared, (taking out u paper,) intimating, that if it shall be bis 
Royal Highness’s pleasure to accept of other assistance at pulling 
off his ealigtB, (whether the same shall be rendered boots or 
brogues,) save that of the said Baron of Bradwardine, who is in 
presence ready and walling to perform the same, it shall in no 
wise impinge upon or prejudice tne right of the said Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine to perform tlie said service in future ; nor shall it 
give any esquire, valet of the cliambcr, squire, nr page, ivhose 
asristance it may please his Royal Highness to emp! »y, any right, 
title, or ground, fur evicting from the said Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
war^e the estate and barony of Bradwardine, and others held 
aa aforesaid, by the due and faithfrtl performance tliereof.” 

Fergus highly applauded this arrangement; and tho Baron 
took a friendly leave of them, with a snme of contented impm’t- 
ance upon his visage. 

“ Long live our dear friend, the Baron,” exclaimed tho Chief, 
as soon as he was out of hearing, " ior the most absurd original 
that exists north of the Tweed t I wish to heaven I had recom- 
mended him to attend the circlo this evening with a boot-ketch 
under his arm. 1 think he might have adopted the Baggestion> 
if it had been made with suitable gravity.” 

And how can you take pleasure in making a man of his worth 
BO ridicahmal” 

Begging pardon, my dear Wavertey, you alee as ridiculous as 
he. Why, do you not see that the man^s whde mind is wrapped up 
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in this ceroinony ? He has heard and thought of it since infancy 
as the most august privilege and ceremony in the world ; and I 
doubt not but the expected pleasure of pei^orming it was a prin- 
t.pal motive with him for taking up arms. Depend upon it, had 
1 endeavoured divert him from exposing himself, he would 
have treated me as an ignorant, conceited coxcomb, or perhaps 
might have taken a fancy to cut my throat ; a pleasure which he 
once proposed to himself upon some point of etiquette, not half 
so important, in liis ejes, as this matter of boots or brogues, or 
whatever the cali<j<r bhall Anally bo pronounced by the learned. 
But I must go to head-quarters, to prepare the Prince for this 
extraordinary scene. My information will be well taken, for it 
will give him a hearty laugh at present, and put him on his guard 
against laughing, when it might bo very wmi-o-projoos. So, au 
retoir, my dear Wavcrloy.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The English Prisfunm"^ 

The first occupation of Waverley, after he departed from the 
Chieftain, was to go in quest of tlie officer whose life he had saved. 
He was guarded, along with his companions in misfortune, who were 
very numerous, in a gentleman’s house near the field of battle. 

On entering the room, where they stood crowded together, 
Waverley easily rocogniz^ the object of his visit, not only by the 
peculiar dignity of hisappe.*irance,but by tlic appendage of Dugald 
Mahony, with his battle-axe, who bad stuck to him from the 
moment of bis captivity, as if he bad been skewered to his side. 
This close attendance was, perhaps, for the purpose of securing 
lus promised reward from Edward, but it also operated to save 
■the Engbsh gentleman from being plundered in the scone of 
general confusion ; for Dugald sagaciously argued, tliat the amount 
of tlie salvage wliich lie might be allowed, would bo regulated by 
the state of the prisoner, when he should deliver bun over to 
Waverley, He ^tened to assure Waverley, therefore, with 
more words than he usually employed, that he had *‘keepit ta 
ndAer roy haill, and that he wasna a plack the waur since the 
fery moment when his honour forbad her to gie him a bit clam- 
hewit wi’ her Lochaber axe.” 

Waverley assured Dugald of a liberal recompense, and, ap- 
proaching the English officer, expressed his anxiety to do any thing 
Yhich might contribute to his convenience under his present uiir 
pleasant circumstances. 

^ I am not so inexperienced a soldier, sir,” answered the Eng- 
lishman, "as to comjdaln of the fortune of war. I am onty 
grieved to see those scenes acted in our own ishnd, which I have 
bften witnessed elaeediere with comparative indiffiarence.” 
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** Another such day as this/* said Waverley^ and I trust the 
cause of your regrets will be removed, and ^ wiU again return 
to peace and order.” 

The officer smiled and shook his head. ^ I must not forget 
my situation so far as to attempt a formal confutation of that 
opinion ; but, notwitlistanding your success, and the valour which 
achieved it, you have undertaken a task to wliich your strcngtii 
appears wholly inadequate.” 

At tills moment Fergus pushed into the press. 

** Come, Edward, come ^ong ; the Prince has gone to Pinkio- 
house for the night; and we must follow, or lose the whole 
ceremony of the c<iiIujcb. Your friend, the Baron, has been guilty 
of a great piece of < ruclty ; he has insisted upon drawing Bailie 
Macwheeblo out to the field of battle. Now, you must know, the 
Bailie’s greatest horror is an armed Highlander, or a loaded gun ; 
and tliere he stands, listening to tho Baron’s instructions con- 
cerning the protest ; ducking ms head like a sea-gull at the report 
of every gun and pistol that our idle boys are firing upon the 
fields ; and undergoing, by way of penance, at every symptom of 
flinching, a severe rebukfi from lus patron, who would not admit 
tlie dis^arge of a whole battery of cannon, withm point-blank 
distance, as an apology for neglecting a discourse, in which the 
honour of his family is interested.” 

But how has Mr Bradwardino got him to venture so far !” 
said Edward. 

** Why, he had come as far as Musselburgh, I fancy, in hopes 
of making some of our wills ; and the peremptory commands of 
the Baron dragged him forward to Preston after the battle was 
over. He complains of one or two of our ragamuffins having put 
him in peril of his life, by presenting their pieces at him ; but as 
they limited his ransom to an English penny, I don’t think we 
need trouble tlio provost-martial upon that subj(^t.-^So, come 
along, Waverley.” 

Waverleyl” said the English officer, witli great emotion; 
“ the neplfow of Sir Everard Waverley, of — — shire ? ” 

“ Tho same, sir,” replied our hero, somewhat burprised at the 
tone in which he was addressed. 

" 1 am at once happy and grieved,” said the prisoner, " to have 
met with you.” 

“lam ignorant, sir,” answered Waverley, “ how I have deserved 
so much interest.” 

“ Did your unde never mention a friend called Talbot 1” 

“ I have heard him talk with great regard of such a person,” 
replied Edward ; “ a colonel, I believe, in the army, and the 
husband of Lady Emily BlandevUle ; but 1 thought Colonel Talbot 
had been abroad.” 

“ I am just returned,” answered the officer ; “and bein^ in 
Scotland, thought it my duty to act where my services promised 
to be useful. Yes, Mr Waverley, 1 am that Colonel Talbot, the 
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husband of the lady you have named ; and I am proud to acknow- 
ledge, that 1 owe alike my professional rank and my domestic 
happiness to ^our generous and noble-minded relative. Good 
God ! that I should hnd his nephew in such a dress, and engaged 
in such a cause !” 

" Sir,” said Fergus haughtily, “the dress and cause are those 
of men of birth and honour.” 

“ My situation forbids me to dispute your assertion,” said 
Colonel Talbot ; “ otlierwise it were no difficult matter to sliew, 
that neither enurago nor pride of lineage can gild a bad cause. 
But, with Mr Waverley’s permi«;ion, and yours, sir, if yours also 
must be asked, I would willingly speak a tow words with him on 
affairs connected with his own family.” 

“ Mr Waverley, sir, regulates his own motions. You will follow 
me, I suppose, to Pinkie,” said Fergus, turning to Edward, 
“ when you have finished your discourse with tliis new acquain- 
tance *” So saying, the Chief of Glennaquoich adjusted his plaid 
with ratlier more than his usual air of haughty assumption, and 
left the apartment. 

The interest of Waverley readily procjired for Colonel Talbot 
the freedom of adjourning to a lar^ garden, belonging to his place 
of confinement. They walked a few paces in silence. Colonel 
Talbot apparently studying how to open what he had to say ; at 
length he addressed Edward. 

“ Mr Wavei ley, you have this day saved my life ; and yet I 
would to God that I had lost it, ere I had found you wearing the 
uinfunn and cockade of these men.” 

“ I forgive your reproach. Colonel Tall^t ; it is well meant, 
and your education and prejudices render it natural. But there 
is notliing extraordinary in finding a man, whose honour has been 
publicly and unjustly assailed, in the situation which promised 
most fair to afford him satisfaction on liis calumniators.” 

“ T should rather say, in the situation most likely to confirm the 
reports whicli they have circulated,” said Colonel Talbot, “ by 
following tlio very line of conduct ascribed to you. Are you 
aware, Mr Waverley, of the infinite distress, and even danger, 
which your present conduct has occasioned to your nearest rela- 
tives V* 

“ Danger !” 

“ Yes, sir, danger. When 1 left England, your uncle and father 
had been obliged to find bail to answer a charge of treason, to 
which they were only admitted by the exertion nf the must pow- 
erful interest. I came down to Scotland, with the sole jpurpose 
.of rescuing you from the gulf into which you have precipitated 
yourself ; nor can I estimate the consequences to your family, of 
your having openly joined the rebellion, smee the very suspicion 
of your intention was so perilous to them. Most deeply do 1 
regret, tlrnt I did not meet you before tiiis last and fatal error.” 

“ I am really ignorant,” said Waveriey, in a tone of reserve, 
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"why Colonel Talbot should have taken so much trouble on my 
account.” 

" Mr Waverley,” answered Talbot, " I am dull at apprehend' 
ing irony ; and therefore I shall answer your words according t<» 
their phun meaning. I am indebted to your uncle for benefits 
greater than those which a son owes to a father. I acknowledge 
to him the duty of a son ; and as 1 know there is no manner in 
which I can requite his kindness so wcU as by serving you, I 
will serve you, if possible, whetlier you will permit me or no. The 
}«ersonal obligation which you have this day laid me under, 
(although, in common estimation, as great as one human being 
can bestow on another,) adds nothing to my zeal on your bphalf ; 
nor can that zeal be abated by any coolness with which you may 
please to receive it.” 

" Your intentions may be kind, sir,” said Waverloy, drily ; 
" but your language is harsh, or at least peremptory.” 

" On my return to England,” continued Colonel Talbot, “ after 
long absence, I found your uncle. Sir Everard Waverley, in the 
custody of a king’s messenger, in consequence of tho suspicion 
brought upon him by youn conduct. He is my oldest friend- - 
how often shall I repeat it? — my best benefactor I he sacrificed 
his own views of happiness to mine — he never uttered a word, he 
never harboured a tliought, tliat benevolence itself might not have 
thought or spoken. 1 mund this man in confinement, rendered 
harsher to him by his habits of life, his natural dignity of feeling, 
and — forgive me, Mr Waverley, — by the cause through which 
tills calamity had come upon him. 1 cannot disguise from 
you my feelings upon this occasion ; they were most painfully 
unfavourable to you. Having, by my family interest, which you 
probably know is not inconsiderable, succeeded in obtaining Sir 
Everard’s release, 1 set out for Scotland. 1 saw Colonel Gar- 
diner, a man whose fate alone is sufficient to render* this insurrec- 
tion for ever execrable. In the coim-e of con versa Uon with him, 
I found tha^ from late circumstances, from a re-examination of 
the persons engaged in the mutiny, and from his original good 
opinion of your character, he was much softened towards you ; 
and I doubted not, that if I could be so fortunate as to discover 
you, all might yet bo well. But this unnatural rebellion has 
ruined all. I have, for the first time, in a long and active military 
life, seen Britons disgrace themselves by a panic flight, and that 
before a foe without either arms or discipline : And now 1 find 
heir of my dearest friend — the son, 1 may say, of his affec- 
tions — sharing a triumph, for which he ought the first to have 
blushed. Wh^ sliould £ lament Gardiner 1 his lot was happy, 
compared to mine 1” 

There was so much dignity in Colonel Talbot’s manner, such a 
mixture of mihtary pride and manly sorrow, and the news of Sir 
Everard’s imprisonment was told in so deep a tone of feeling, that 
fklward 8tpQ4 menr^fied, abaslied, apd diatroased, in presenos of 
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the prisoner, who owed to him his life not many hours before. 
He was nut sorry when Fergus interrupted their conference a 
second time. 

" His Royal Highness commands Mr Waverley’s attendance.” 
Colonel Talbot threw upon Edward a reproachlul glance, which 
did not escape the quick eye of tlie Highland Chief. His imnie- 
dinte attendance,” he repeated, with considerable emphasis, 
Waverley turned again towards tiie Colonel. 

‘•We shall meet again,” he said ; " in the meanwhile, every 
possible accommodation” 

“ I desire none,” said the Colonel ; “ lot mo fare like tin* 
meanest of those brave men, who, on this day of calamity, hare 
preferred wounds and captivity to flight ; I m ould almost exchange 
places with one of those who have fdlen, to know tliat my words 
liavo made a suitable impression on your mind.” 

• “ Let Colonel Talbot be carefully secured,” said Fergus to the 
Highland officer, who commanded the guard over the prisoners ; 
** it is the Prince’s particular command ; he is a prisoner of the 
utmost importance.” 

“ But let him want no accommodation suitable to his rank,” 
said Waverley. ’ 

“ Consistent always with secure custody,” reiterated Fergus. 
The officer signified his acqmesconco in both commands, and 
Edward followed Fergus to the garden gate, where Oallum Beg, 
with three saddle-horses, awaited diem. Turning his head, he 
saw Colonel Talbot re-conducted to his place of confinement by a 
file of Highlanders ; he lingered on the threshold of the door, 
and made a signal with his hand towards Waverley, as if enforcing 
the language he had held towards him. 

** Horses,” said Fergus, as he mounted, "are now as plenty as 
blackberricb ; every man may have them for the catching. Come, 
let Callum adjust your stirrups, and let us to Pmkie-house* as 
fast as those oi-demnt dragoon-horses choose to carry us.” 


CHAPTER L. 

Bather unimportani. 

" I WAS turned bacu,” said Fergus to Edivard, as they galloped 
from Preston to Pinkie-house, " by a message friim the Prince. 
But, 1 suppose you know the value of this most noble Colonel 
Tall^t as a prisoner. He is held one of the best officers among 
Ihe red-coats ; a special friend and favourite of the Elector him- 
selt^ and of that dreadful hero, the Duke of Cumberland, who Iim 
been summoned from his triumphs at Fontenoy, to come ovwand 
devour us poor Highlanders alive. Has he b^n telling you how 

* Gbatlet Edward took up bis quarten after the battte at Plnkio-liouso, adjoin- 
ing to UuBselburgii. 
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the bells of St James’s ring 1 Not ^ Turn again, Whittington/ 
like those of Bow, in the days of yore 1” 

“ Fergus !” said Waverley, witii a reproachful look. 

Nay, I cannot tell what to make of you,” answered the Chief 
of Mac-Ivor, “you arc blown about with every wind of doctrine. 
Here have we gained a victory, unparalleled in history — and 
your behaviour is praised by every hving mortal to tlie skies — 
and the Prince is eager to tliank you in person — aud all our 
beauties of the White Rose are pulhng caps for you, — and you, 
^laspreux ehercUier of the day, are stooping on your horse’s neck 
like a butter-woman riding to market, and looking as black as a 
funeral !” 

“ 1 am sorry for ,ioor Colonel Gardiner’s deatli : he was once 
very kind to me.’* 

“ Why, then, be sorry for five minutes, and then be glad again ; 
his chance to-day may be ours to-morrow ; and what docs it 
signify 1 The next beat thing to victory is honourable death ; but 
it is a,pis-atler, and one would rather a foe had it than one’s self.” 

“ But Colonel Talbot has informed me that my father and uncle 
are both imprisoned by goyernment on my account.” 

“ We’ll put in bail, ihy boy ; old Andrew Ferrara* shall lodge 
his security ; and I should like to sec him put to justify it m 
Westminster-IIall !” 

“ Nay, they are already at liberty, upon bail of a more civic 
disposition.” 

“ Then why is thy noble spirit cast down, Edward ? Dost 
tliiuk that the Elector’s ministers are such doves to set their 
enemies at liberty at this critical moment, if they could or durst 
confine and punish them 1 Assure thyself that cither they have 
no charge against your relations on which they can continue their 
imprisonment, or else tliey are afraid of our friends, tlie jolly 
cavaliers of England. At any rate, you need not be apprehensive 
upon their account ; and wo will find some mean* of conveying 
to them assurances of your safety.” 

Edward«was silenced, but not satisfied, with these reasons. He 
had now been more than once shocked at the small degree of 
sympathy which Fergus exliibited for the feelings even of those 
whom he loved, if they did not correspond with his own mood at 
the time, and moi'e especially if they tliwartcd him while earnest 
in a favourite pursuit. Fergus sometimes indeed observed, that 
he had offended Waverley, but, always intent upon some favourite 
plan or project of his own, he was never sufficiently aware of the 
extent or duration of his displeasure, so that the reiteration of 
these petty offences somew^t cooled the volunteer’s extreme 
attachment to his officer. 

The Chevalier received Wavm'ley witli his usual favour, and 
paid him mapy compliments on his distinguished bravery. He 


• See Note L L. An4rea de Ferrara. 
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then took him apart, made many inquiries concerning Colonel 
Talbot, and when he had received all the information whicli 
Edward was able to give concerning him and his connections, he 
proceeded. — 1 cannot but think, Mr Waverley, that since tliis 
gentleman is so particularly connected with our wortliy and 
excellent friend. Sir Everard Waverley, and since his lady is of 
the bouse of Blandeville, whose devotion to tlie true and loyal 
])rinciples of the Church of England is so generally known, &e 
Colonel’s own private sentiments cannot bo unfavourable to us, 
whatever mask he may have assumed to accommodate liimself to 
tlie times.” 

If I am to judge from the language he this day held to me, 
I am under the necessity of differing widely from your Royal 
Highness.” 

“ Well, it is worth making a trial at least. T tlierefore intrust 
' you with tho charge of Colonel Talbot, with power to act con- 
cerning him as you tliink most advisable ; and I hope you will 
find means of ascertaining what are his real dispositions towards 
our Royal Father’s restoration.” 

“ I am convinced,” said Waverl«^% bowing, “ that if Colonel 
Talbot chooses to grant his parole, it m&,y be securely depended 
upon ; but if he refuses it, I trust your Royal Highness will devolve 
on some otlier person than tiic nephew of his friend, tlie task of 
laying him under the necessary restraint.” 

I will trust him with no person but you,” said the Prince, 
smiling, but peremptorily repeating his mandate ; “ it is of 
importance to my service that there i^ould appear to be a good 
intelligence between you, even if you are unable to gain his confi- 
dence in earnest. You will tlierefore receive him into your 
f[uarters, and in case he declines giving his parole, you must 
apply for a proper guard. I beg you will go about this directly. 
We return to Edinburgh to-morrow.” 

Being thus remanded to the vicinity of Preston, Waverley lost 
the Baron of Bradwardinc’s solemn act of homage. So little, 
however, was he at this time in love with vanity, that he had 
quite forgotten the ceremony in which Fergus ha»l laboured to 
engage bis curiosity. But next day a formal Gazette was 
drculated, containing a detailed account of the battle of Glads- 
muir, as the Highlanders chose to denominate their victory. It 
concluded with an account of the Court afterwards held by the 
Chevalier at Pinkie-House, which contained this, among other 
high-flown descriptive paragraphs : 

"Since that fatal treaty which annihilates Scotland as an 
independent nation, it has not been our happiness to see her 
princes receive, and her nobles discharge, those acts of feudal 
homage, which, founded upon the splendid actions of Scottish 
valour, recall the memory of her early history, with the manly 
and chivalrous simplicity of tlie ties which united to the Crosm 
tile homage of the warriors by whom it was repeatedly upheld and 
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defended. But on the evening of the 20th, our memories were 
refreshed with one of those ceremonies which belong to the ancient 
days of Scotland's glory. After the circle was formed, Cosmo 
Comyne Bradwardme, of that ilk, colonel m the service, &c. &c. 
i^c. came before the Prince, attended by Mr D. Macwhecble, the 
Bailie of his ancient barony of Bradwardine, (who, we under- 
stand, has been lately named a commissary,) and under form of 
instrument, claimed permission to perform to the person of his 
Royal Highness, as representing his father, the service used and 
wont, for ivhich, under a charter of Robert Bnicc, (of which tl>e 
original was produced and inspected by the Masters of his Ro} al 
Highness’s Chancery for the time being) the claimant held the 
barony of Bradwardine, and lauds of TuIIy-Yeolan. His claim 
being admitted and registered, his Royal Highness having placed 
his foot upon a cushion, the Baron of Bradwardine, kneeling upon 
his right knee, proceeded to undo tlie latchet of the brogue, or 
low-heeled Highland shoe, which our gallant young hero wears m 
compliment to liis brave followers. When this was performed, 
his Royal Highness declared the ceremony completed ; and 
embracing the gallant veteran, protested that notliing but com- 
pliance with an ordman^ of Robert Bruce, could have induced 
him to receive even the symbolical performance of a menial office 
from hands which fought so bravely to put tlie crown upon the 
head of his father. The Baron of Bradwardine then took instru- 
mepts in the hands of Mr Commissary Macwheeblc, bearing, 
that all points and circumstances of the act of homage had been 
rite et mhnniter aeta et peracta ; and a corresponding entry was 
made in the protocol of tiiu Lord Higli Chamberlain, and in the 
record of Chancery. We understand that it is in contemplation 
of his Royal Highness, when his Majesty’s pleasure can be known, 
to raise Colonel Bradwardine to the peerage, by the title of 
Viscount Bradwardine, of Bradwardine and TuUy Veolan, and 
tliat, in tlie meanwhile, his Royal Highness, in his f; ther’s name 
and authority, has been plea.sed to gmnt him an honourable aug- 
mentation t(r his paternal coat of arms, being a budget or boot- 
jack, disposed saltier-wise with a naked bro^sword, to be borne 
m the dexter cantle of the shield ; and, as an additional motto, 
on a scxell beneath the words, ‘ Draw and draw off.’ ” 

Were it not for the recollection of Fergus’s raillery, thought 
Waverley to himself, when he liad perused tills long and grave 
document, how veiy tolerablv would all this sound, and how 
little should 1 have thought of connecting it with any ludicrous 
idea ! Well, after all, every thing has its fair, as well as its 
seamy side ; and truly I do not see why the Baron’s boot-jack 
may not sta^ as fair in heraldry as the water-buckets, waggons, 
cart-wheels, plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, and other ordi- 
naries, coBveymg ideas of any thing save chivalry, which appear 
in the arms of some of our most ancient gentry. — This, however, 
is an episode in respect to the principal story. 
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When Waverlev returned to Preston, and rejoined Colonel 
Talbot, lie found him recovered from the strong and obvious 
emotions with Avhich a concurrence of unplcasing events had 
affected him. He had regained his natural manner, which was 
that of an English gentleman and soldier, manly, open, and 
onerous, but not uMusceptible of prejudice against those of a 
Afferent countrj’, or who opposed him m political tenets. When 
Waverley acquainted Colonel Talbot with the Chevalier’s pur- 
pose to commit him to his charge, “ I did not think to liave owed 
80 much obligation to that young gentleman,” he said, is 
implied in this destination. 1 can at least cheerfully join in the 
prayer of the honest Presbyterian clergyman, that, as he has 
come among us seeking an earthly crown, his labours may 
he speedily rewarded with a heavenly one.* 1 shall willingly 
give my parole not to attempt an escape witlioiit your know- 
ledge, since, in fact, it was to meet you that T came to Scotland ; 
and 1 am glad it has happened even under this predicament. 
But, 1 suppose we shall be but a shoi't time together. Your 
Chevalier, (tliat is a name we may bolh give to him,) with his 
plaids and blue caps, will, 1 presumt*, be continuing ms crusade 
southward !” 

“ Not aa I hear ; I believe tiie army makes some stay in 
Edinburgh, to eolleet reinlbreemcnts.” 

“ And' to besiego the Castle 1” said Talbot, smiling sarcastically. 
“ Well, unlebs my old commander. General Preston, turn false 
metal, or the Castle sink into the North Loch, events which I 
deem equally probable, 1 tliiiik we shall have some time to make 
up our acquaintance, 1 have a guess that this gallant Chevalier 
has a design that T should bo your proselyte ; and, os I wish you 
to be mine, there cannot be a more tiiir proposal, than to afford 
118 fair conference together. But, as I bpoke to-day under tlie 
influenee of feelings I rarely give way to, I hope you will excuse 
my entering again upon controversy till we .are somewhat better 
acquainted.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
lutHguea of Lort and Politics. 

It is not necessary to record in these pages the triumphant 
entrance of the Cliev^ier into Edinburgh after the decisive affair 
of Preston. One circumstance, however, may be noticed, because 
it illustrates the high spirit of Flora Mac-Ivor. The Highlandors, 

• The CleT:s}’inan'i name was Mac-Ticar. Protected by the cannon of the 
Castle, he preached every Sunday in Uie West Kirk, while the Highlanders were 
m poBseadon of Edinburgh t and it vhts in preseiice of some of the Jacobites that 
he prayed for Prince Charles Edward in the terms quoted in the text. 
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by whom the Prince was surrounded, in the licence and extrava- 
gance of this joyful moment, fired their pieces repeatedly, and 
one of these having been accidentally loaded with ball, the bullet 
grazed the young lady’s temple as she waved her handkerchief 
from a balcony.* Fergus, who beheld the accident, was at her 
side in an instant ; and, on seeing that the womid was tnfling, he 
drew his broadsword, with the purpose of rushing down upon tlie 
man by whose carelessness she had incurred so much danger, 
when, holding him by the plaid, “ Do not harm tlie poor fellow,” 
she cried ; “ for Heaven’s sake, do not harm him I but thank 
God with me that the accident liappcned to Flora Mac-1 vor ; for 
had it befallen a Whig, they would havo pretended that the shot 
was fired on purpose. ’ 

Waverley escaped the alarm which this accident would have 
occasioned to him, as he was unavoidably delayed by the necessity 
of accompanying Colonel Talbot to Edinburgh. 

They performed the journey together on horseback, and for 
some time, as if to sound each other's feehngs and sentiments, 
they conversed upon general and ordinary topics. 

When Waverley again ^tered upon the subject which ho had 
most at heart, the situation, namely, of his father and his uncle, 
Colonel Talbot seemed now rather desirous to alleviate than to 
aggravate his anxiety. This ap|>eared particularly to be the case 
when he heard Waverley’s liistory, which he did not scruple to 
confide to him. 

And so,” said the Colonel, “ there has been no malice pre- 
pense, as lawyers, I think, term it, in tins rash step of yours ; 
and you have been trepanned into the service of this Italian 
knight-errant by a few civil speeches from him and one or two 
of his Highland recruiting sergeants I It is sadly foolish, to bo 
sure, but not nearly so bad as I was led to expect. However, 
you cannot desert, even from the Pretender, at the present 
moment, — tliat seems impossible. But I have litt*'* doubt that 
in the dissentions incident to this heb^rogeneous mass of wild and 
desperate nten, some opportunity may arise, by availing yourselt 
of which, you may extricate yourself honoiu'ably from your rash 
engagement before the bubble burst. If this can be managed, I 
would have you go to a place of safety in Flanders, which 1 shall 
point out. And I think 1 can secure your pardon from goveiu- 
ment after a few months’ residence abroad.” 

« I cannot permit you. Colonel Talbot,” answered Waverlej, 
** to speak of any plan which turns on my deserting an enterprim 
in which 1 may have enra^ hastily, but certainly voluntarily, 
and with die purpose of abimng the issue.” 

Well,” said Colonel Talbot, smiling, “ leave me my thoughts 
and hopes at least at liberty, if not my speech. But have you 
never examined your myaterious packet 1” 


Note MM. 
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" It is in my baggage^” replied Edward ; " we sliall find it in 
Edinburgh.” 

In Edinburgh they soon arrived. Waverley’s quarters had been 
assi^ed to him, by the Prince’s express orders, in a handsome 
lodging, where there was accommodation for Colonel Talbot. His 
first business was to examine his portmanteau, and, after a very 
short search, out tumbled tho expected packet. Wavorley opened 
it eagerly. Under a blank cover, simply addressed to E. Waverley, 
Esq. he found a number of open letters. The uppermost were 
two from Colonel Gardiner, addressed to himself. The earliest 
in date was a kind and gentle remonstrance for neglect of the 
writer’s advice, respecting the disposal of his time during his 
leave of absence, the renewal of which, be reminded Captain 
Waverley, would speedily expire. “Indeed,” tho letter pro- 
ceeded, “ had it been otherwise, the news from abroad, and my 
instructions from the War-office, must liave compelled me to 
recall it, as there is great danger, since tlie disaster in Flanders, 
both of foreign invasion and insurrection among the disaffected 
at home. I therefore entreat you will repair, as soon as possible, 
to the hcad-quartin's of tlio regimeu,t ; and I am concerned to 
add, tliat this is still the more necessary, as there is some discon- 
tent in your troop, and I postpone inquiry into particulars until 
I can have the advantage of your assistance.” 

The second letter, dated eight days later, was in such a style as 
might have been expected fromtlie Colonel’s receiving no answer 
to tho first. It reminded Waverley of his duty, as a man of 
honour, an officer, and a Briton ; took notice of tho increasing 
dissatisfaction of his men, and that some of them had been heard 
to hint, that their Captain encouraged and approved of their 
mutinous lieliaviour ; and, finally, the writer expressed the utmost 
regret and surprise that he had not obeyed his commands by re- 
pairing to head-quarters, reminded him that his leave of absence 
’ had been recalled, and conjured liim, in a style in which paternal 
remonstrance was mingled with nuhtary authority, to redeem his 
error by immediately joining his regiment “ That I may bo cer- 
tain,” concluded tlie letter, “ that tliis actually reaches you, I 
despatch it by Corporal Tims, of your troop, ivith ordi rs to doliver 
it into your own hands.” 

Upon reading these letters, Waverley, witli great bitterness of 
feeling, was compelled to make tho amevde honorable to the memory 
of tlie brave and excellent writer ; for surely, as Colonel Gardiner 
roust have had every reason to conclude they had come safely to 
hand, less could not follow, on their being neglected, than that 
third and final summons, which Waverley actually received at 
G lennaquoich, though too late to obey it. And his being superseded, 
in consequence of ms apparent neglect of this last command, was 
so far from being a harsh or severe proceeding, that it was plainly 
inevitable. The next letter he unfolded was fifom tlie Major of 
tho rejpment, acquainting liim that a report, to the dlwdvantage 
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of his reputation, was public in the country, stating, that one Mr 
Falconer of Ballihopple, or some such name, had proposed, in his 
presence, a treasonable toast, which he permitted to pass in silence, 
although it was so gross an affront to the royal family, that a 
gentleman in company, not remarkable for his zeal for government, 
had nevertheless taken the matter up, and ttiat, supposing tiie 
S(ccount true, Captain Waverley liad thus suffered another, com- 
paratively unconcerned, to resent an affront directed against him 
personally as an officer, and to go out with tlie person by whom 
It was offered. The Major concluded, that no one of Captain 
Waveriey’s brother officers could believe this scandalous stoiy, 
but that it was nect vuurily their jomt opinion tliat his own honour, 
equally with that of the regiment, depended upon its being 
instantly contradicted by his authority, &c. &c. &c. 

“ Wlmt do you think of all this ?” said Colonel Talbot, to whom 
Waverley handed the letters after he had perused them. 

** Think 1 it renders thought impossible. It is enough to drive 
me mad.” 

Be calm, my young friend ; let us sec what are these dirty 
scrawls that follow.” ^ 

The first was addressed, “ For Master W. Ruffin These.” — 
Dear sur, sum of our yong gulpuis will not bite, tliof I tuold 
them you shoed me tlie t-quoire’s own seel. But Tims will deliver 
you the lettss as desired, and tell ould Addem he gave them to 
squoir’s bond, as to bo sure yours is the same, and sliall be ready 
for signal, and hoy for Hoy Church and Sachefrel, as fadur sings 
at harvest-whome. Yours, deer Sur, “ H. H.” 

“ Poscriff. — Do ’e tell squoire we longs to beer from him, and 
has dootings about his not writing himself, and Lifctenant Bottler 
is smoky.” 


“ This Ruffin, I suppose, then, is your Donald f the Cavern, 
who has intercepted your letters, an<i carried on a correspondence 
with the pdor devil Houghton, as if under your authority 1” 

“ It seems too true. But who cau Addem be 1 ” 

" Possibly Adam, for poor Gardiner, a sort of pun upon bis 
name.” 

The other letters were to the same purpose, and they soon 
received yet more complete light upon T>onald Beau’s machina- 
tions. 

John Hodges, one of Waveriey’s servants, who had remaiilcd 
with the regiment, and had been taken at Preston, now made his 
api^arance. He had sought out his master, with the purpose of 
again entering his service. From this fellow they learned, tiiat 
some time aner Waverlev had gone from the head quarts of 
the regiment^ a pedlar, called Ruthven, Ruffin, or Rivaue, known 
among the soldiers by the name of Wily Will, had made mquent 
visits to the town of Dnndee. He appeared to possess plenty ol 
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money, sold his commodities very cheap, seemed always willing 
to treat his friends at the ale-house, and easily ingratiated himself 
witli many of Waverloy's troop, particularly Seigeant Houghton, 
and one Tims, also a non-commissioned officer. To these he 
unfolded, in Waverley’s name, a plan for leaving the regiment 
and joining him in ^e Highlands, where report said the clans 
had already taken arms in great numbers. The men, who had 
been educated as Jacobites, so far as they had any opinion at all, 
and who knew their landlord. Sir Everard, had always been 
supposed to hold such tenets, easily fell into the snare. That 
Wavei’ley was at a distance in the Highlands, was received as a 
sufficient excuse for transmitting his letters through the medium 
of the pedlar ; and the sight of his well-known seal seemed to 
authenticate the negotiations in his name, where writing might 
have been dangerous.. The cabal, however, began to take air, 
from the premature mutinous language of those concerned. Wily 
Will justified his appellative ; for, after suspicion arose, he was 
seen no more. When the Gazette appeared, in which Waverley 
was superseded, great part of his troop broke out into actual 
mutiny, but were surrounded and disarmed by thte rest of the 
regiment. In consequence of the sentence of a court-martial, 
Houghton and Tims w'ore condemned to bo shot, but afterwards 
permitted to cast lots for life. Houghton, the survivor, shewed 
much penitence, being convinced, from the rebukes and expla- 
nations of Colonel Gardiner, that he had really engaged in a very 
heinous crime. It is remarkable, tliat as soon as the poor fellow 
was satisfied of this, he became also convinced that the instigator 
had acted without authority from Edward, sayiqg, “If it was 
dishonourable and against Old England, the squire could know 
nought about it ; he never did, or tliought to do, any thing dis- 
honourable, no more didn’t Sir Everard, nor none of them afore 
him, and in that belief ho would live and die, that Rufien liad 
done it all of his own head.” 

The strength of conviction with which ho expressed himself 
upon this subject, as well as his assurances that the letters intended 
for Waverley had been delivered to Ruthven, made that revolu- 
tion in Colonel Gardiner’s opinion which he expressed to Talbot. 

The reader has long since understood that Donald Bean Lean 
played the part of tempter on this occasion. His motives were 
diortly these : — Of an active and intrigmng spirit, he had been 
long employed ns a subaltern agent and spy by those in the ctm- 
fidence of the Chevalier, to an extent beyond what was suspected 
even by Fergus Mac-Ivor, whom, though obliged to him for 
protection, he regarded with fear and dislike. To success in this 
political department, he naturally looked for raising himself by 
stnne bold stroke al^ve his present hazardous and precarious 
trade of rapine. Ho was particularly employed in Ieami;u the 
sferengtii of the regiments in Scotland, the character of the omoen, 
dtc. and had long bad his eye upon Waverley’s troop aa open to 

VOI). I. V 
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tAmptation. Donald even believed that Waverley himself was at 
bottom in the Stewart interest, which seemed confirmed by his lon^ 
visit to the Jacobite Baron of Bradwardine. When, therefore, he 
came to his cave with one of Glennaquoich's attendants, the rob^r, 
who could never appreciate his real motive, which was mere 
cmriosity, was so sanguine as to hope that his own talents were to 
ba employed in some intrigue of consequence, under the auspices 
of this wealthy young Englishman. Nor was he undeceived by 
Waverley’s neglecting all hints and openings aflbrded for expla- 
nation. Uiff conduct passed for prudent reserve, and somewhat 
piqued Donald Bean, who, supposing himself left out of a secret 
where confidence promised to be ^vautageous, dotermined to 
have his siiara in the tlrama, whether a regular part were assigned 
him or not. For this purpose, during Waverley’s sleep, he pos- 
sessed himself of his seal, as a token to be used to any of the 
troopers whom he might discover to be possessed of the captain’s 
confidence. His first journey to Dundee, the town where tlie 
regiment was quartered, undeceived him in his original supposi- 
tion, but opened to him a new field of action. He knew there 
would be no service so well rewarded by the friends of the Cheva- 
lier, as seducing a part df the regular army to his standard. For 
this purpose he opened the machinations with which the reader 
is already acquainted, and which form a clew to all tiieh^^eies 
and obscurities of the narrative previous to Waverleji^P^ving 
Glennaciuoich. 

By Colonel Talbot’s advice, Waverley declined detaining in his 
service the lad whose evidence had thrown additional light on 
these intrigues. He represented to him tliat it would be doing 
the man an injury to engage him in a desperate undertaking, and 
that, whatever should happen, his evidence would go some length, 
at least, in explaining the circumstances under which Waverley 
liimself had embarkeil in it. Waverley therefore wrote a short 
state of what had happened, to his uncle and his fatlipr, cautioning 
them, however, in the present circumstances, not to attempt to 
answer his letter. Talbot then gave the young man a letter to 
the commander of one of the English vessels of w'ar cruising in 
the firth, requesting him to put the bearer aehorc at Berwick, 

with a pass to proceed to ^ire. He waa tiien furnished wnh 

money to moke an expeditious journey, and directed to get on 
board the sliip by means of bribing a fishing-boat, which, as they 
afterwards learned, he easily effected. 

Tired of the attendance of Callum Beg, who, he fiiought, had 
some disposition to act as a spy on his motions, Waveriey hired 
as a servant a simple Edinburgh swain, who liad mounted file 
white cockade in a fit of spleen and jealousv, because Jenny Jop 
had danced a whole night with Corporal Bullock of the Furileera. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
lKtrigue$ of Soekty and Love. 

CoLONBL Taibot be<^e more kindly in bis demeanour towards 
Waverley after the confidence he had reposed in him, and as they 
were necessarily much together, the character of the Colonel rose 
in Wavcrley’s estimation. There seemed at first something harsh 
in his strong expressions of dislike and censure, although no one 
was in the general case more open to conviction. The habit of 
authority had also given his manners some peremptory hardness, 
notwithstanding the polish which they hail received from his 
intimate acquaintanoo with the higher circles. As a specimen of 
the military character, he differed from all whom Waverley had 
as yet seen. The soldiership of the &tron of Bradwardine was 
marked by pedantry ; that of Major Melville by a sort of martinet 
attention to the minutiee and technicalities of discipline, rather 
suitable to one who was to manoeuvre d battalion, than to him 
who was to command an army { the military spirit of FerOTS was 
so mudi'Sirarped and blended with his plans and political views, 
tliat it that of a soldier than of a potty sovereign. But 

Colonel whot was in every point the English soldier. His whole 
soul was devoted to the service of his kmg and country, without 
feeling any pride in knowing the tlieory of his art with the Baron, 
or its practical minutise with the Major, or in applying his science 
to his own particular plans of ambition, like the Chieftoin of Glen- 
naquoich. Added to this, he was a man of extended knowledge 
and cultivated taste, although strongly tinged, as we have already 
observed, with those prejudices which are peculiarly English. 

The character of Colonel Talbot dawned upon Edward by 
degrees ; for the delay of the Highlanders in the fruitless siege of 
Emnhurgh Castle occupied severe! weeks, during which Waverley 
had little to do, excepting to seek such amusement as society 
afforded, He would willingly have persuaded his new friend to 
become acquainted with some of his former intimates. But tlie 
Colonel, after one or two visits, shook his head, and decUfied 
fartlier experimeut. Indeed he went fartlier, and oharecterieed 
tile Baron as the most intolerable formal pedant he had ever had 
tlie misfortune to meet with, and the Chief of Glennaquoich as a 
Frenchified Scotsman, possessing all the cunning and plausibility 
of the nation where be was educated, with the proud, vhutietive, 
and turbulent humour of that of bis birth, If the devil,'* he 
said, ''had sought out an agent expressly fojf the purooae of 
embroiling this miserable country, I do not think he eould find a 
better tium such a fellow as this, whose temper seems equally 
active, supple, and mischievous, and who m fallowed, and wpU' 
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citly obeyed, by a gang of such cut-throate as those whom you 
are pleased to admire so much.’* 

The ladies of the party did not escape his censure. He allowed 
that Flora Mac-Ivor was a fine woman, and Rose Bradwardine 
a pretty girl. But he alleged that the former destroyed the elfect 
of her beauty by an aficctation of the grand airs which she had 
probably seen practised in the mock court of St Germains. As 
for Rose Bradwardine, ho said it was impossible for any mortal 
to admire such a little uninformed thing, whose small portion of 
education was as ill adapted to her sex or youth, as if she had 
appeared with one of her father’s old campaign coats upon her 
person for her sole garment. Now much of this was mere spleen 
and prejudice in the excellent Colonel, with whom the white 
cockade on the breast, the white rose in the hair, and the Mac at 
the beginning of a name, would have made a devil out of an 
angel ; and indeed ho himself jocularly allowed, that he could not 
have endured Venus herself, if she had been announced in a 
drawing-room by the name of Miss Mac- Jupiter. 

Waverley, it may easily be believed, looked upon these young 
ladies with very different eyes. During tlio period of the siege, 
he paid them almost daily visits, although he observed witli regret 
that his suit made as little progress in tlie affections of the former, 
as the arms of the Chevalier in subduing the fortress. Sho 
maintained with rigour the rule sho had laid down of treating him 
with indifference, without either affecting to avoid him, or to shun 
intercourse with him. Every word, every look, was strictly 
regulated to accord with her system, and neither the dejection of 
Waverley, nor the anger which Fergus scarcely suppressed, 
could extend Flora’s attention to Edward beyond ^at which Uie 
most ordinary politeness demanded. On the other band, Rose 
Bradwardine gradually rose m Wavcrley’s opinion. He had 
several opportunities of remarking, that, as her extreme timidity 
wore off, her manners assumed a higher charact-T ; that tho 
agitating circumstances of tlie stormy time seemed to <^1 forth a 
certain dignity of feeling and expression, which he had not 
formerly observed ; and that she omitted no opportunity withm 
her reach to extend her knowledge and refine her taste. 

Flora Mac-Ivor called Rose her pupil, and was attentive' to 
assist lior m her studies, and to fashion both her taste and under- 
standing. It might have been remarked by a very close observer, 
that in the presence of Waverley she was much more desirous to 
exhibit her friend’s excellencies than her own. But 1 must request 
of the reader to suppose, that tliis kind and disinterested purpose 
was concealed by the most cautious delicacy, studiously shunning 
the most distant approach to affectation. So tliat it was as unlike 
the usual exhibition of ono pretty woman affecting to proner 
another, as ih|^ friendship of David and Jonathan might bo to the 
intimacy of two Bond-street loungers. The fact is, that thongh 
the effect was felt, the cause could hardly be observed. Each of 
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the ladies, like two excellent actresses, were perfect in tlieir parts, 
and performed them to the delight of the audience ; and such 
being the case, it was almost impossible to discover tliat the elder 
constantly ceded to her friend that which was most suitable to her 
talents. 

But to Waverley, Rose Bradwardine possessed an attraction 
which few men can resist, from the marked interest which she 
took in every thing which affected him. She was too young and 
too inexperienced to estimate the full force of the constant atten- 
tion which she paid to him. Her father was too abstractedly 
immersed in learned and military discussions to observe her par- 
tiality, and Flora Mac-Ivor did not alarm her by remonstrance, 
because she saw in this line of conduct tlie most probable chance 
of her friend securing at length a return of affection. 

. The truth is, that in her first conversation after their meeting. 
Rose had discovered tlie state of her mind to tliat acute and 
intelligent friend, although she was not herself aware of it. From 
that time. Flora was not only determined upon the final rejection 
of Waverley ’s addi-csscs, but became anxious tliat they should, if 
poasible, be transferred to her friend. •> Nor was she less interested 
in this plan, though her brother had from time to time talked, as 
between jest and earnest, of paying his suit to Miss Bradwardine. 
She knew that Fergus had the true continental latitude of opinion 
respecting the institution of marriage, and would not have given 
his hand to an angel, unless for the purpose of strengthening his 
alliances, and increasinj^ his influenco and wealth. The Baron's 
whim of transferring his estate to the distant heir-male, instead 
of his own daughter, w'as therefore likely to be an insurmountable 
obstacle to his entertaining any serious thoughts of Rose Brad- 
wardine. Indeed, Fergus’s braui was a perpetual work-sliop of 
scheme and intrigue, of every possible kind and description ; 
while, like many a mechanic of more ingenuity than steadiness, 
he would often unexpectedly, and witliout any apparent motive, 
abandon one plan, and go earacstly to work upon anotlier, which 
was either fresh from the forge of his imagination, or had at some 
former period been flung aside half finished. It was therefore 
often difficult to guess wluit line of conduct he might finally adopt 
upon any riven occasion. 

Although Flora was sincerely attached to her brother, whose 
high energies might indeed have commanded her admiration even 
without the ties which bound them together, she was by no means 
blind to his faults, which she considered as dangerous to the hopes 
of any woman, who sliould found her ideas of a happy marriage 
in the peaceful enjoyment of domestic society, and the exchange 
of mutual and engrossins aflection. The real disposition of 
Waverley, on the other Wid, notwithstanding his dreams of 
tented fields and military honour, seemed exclusively domestic. 
He asked and received no sliare in the busy scenes which were 
oonstantly going on around him, and was rather annoyed than 
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intereatod by the discussion of contending claims, rights, and 
interests, which often passed in his presence. All this pointed 
liim out as the person formed to make happy a spirit like tliat of 
Rose, which corresponded with his own. . 

She remarked this point in Waverley’s character one day 
wliile she sat with Miss Bradwardine. His genius and elegant 
taste,” answered Rose, cannot be interested in such tritliug 
discussions. What is it to him, for example, whetlier the Cliief 
of the Macindallaglicrs, who has brought out only fifty men, 
sliould be a colonel or a captain ? and how could Mr Waverloy 
be supposed to interest himself in the violent altercation between 
your brotlier and yoiuig Corrinaschiaii, whether the post of honour 
is due to the eldest cadet of a clan or tlie youngest 

“ My dear Rose, if he were the hero you suppose him, he 
would interest himse|jfii;ylLese matters, not indeed as important 
ill themselves, but iofMcne purpose of mediating between tlie 
ardent spirits who actually do make them the subject of discord. 
You saw when Corrinaschiaii raised his voice in great passion, 
and laid his hand upon his sword, Wavcricy lifted his head as if 
he had just awaked fr^m a dream, and asked, with great com-' 
posure, what the matter was.” 

Well, and did not the laughter they fell into at Ids absence 
of mind, serve better to break off the dispute, tlian any thing he 
could liave said to them )” 

*f True, my dear,” answered Flora ; “ but not quite so credit- 
ably for Waverley as if he had brought them to their senses by 
force of reason.” 

“ Would you have him peace-maker general between all the 
gunpowder Highlanders in the army ? 1 beg yoUr pardon. Flora, 
your brother, you know, is out of tlie question ; he has more 
sense than half of them. But .can you think tlie fierce, hot, furi- 
ous spirits, of whose brawls we see much and hear more, and 
who terrify me out of my life every day in the wor’.l, are at all 
to be compared to Waverley 1” 

“ I do not compare him with those uneducated men, my dear 
Rose. I only lament, that, widi his talents and j^enius, he does 
not assume that place in society for which they eminently fit him, 
and that he does not lend their full impulse to the noble cause in 

which ho has inlisted. Are tliere not LochicI, and P , and 

M , and G — - , all men of the highest education, as well as 

the first talents, — why will he not stoop like them to be alive and 
useful t — I often believe his zeal is f^zen by that proud cold- 
blooded EngUshman, whom he now lives vrith so much.” 

Colonel Talbott — he is a very disagreeable person, to be 
sure. He looks as if he thought no Scottish woman worth the 
trouble of handing her a cup of tea. But Waverley is so gentle, 
so well infoimiid” — - 

" Yes,” said Flora smiling, *'be call admire the moon, and 
quote a stanza from Tasso.^* 
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‘‘ Besides, you know how he fought,” added Miss Bradwardine. 

“ For mere fighting,” answered Flora, “ I believe all men (that 
is, who deserve the nam($) are pretty much alike ; there is gene- 
rally more courage required to run away. They have, besides, 
when confronted with each other, a certain instinct for sti-ife, as 
we see in other male animals, such as dogs, bulls, and so forth. 
But high and perilous enterprise is not Waverley’s forte. He 
would never have been his celebrated ancestor Sir Nigel, but 
only Sir Nigel’s eulogist and poet. I will tell you where he will 
be at home, my dear, and m his place, — in the quiet circle of 
domestic happiness, lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments, 
of Waverley-Hoiiour. And he will refit the old library in the 
most exquisite Gothic taste, and garnish its shelves with the 
rarest and moat valuable volumes ; and he will draw plans and 
landscapes, and write verses, and rea^^iW^ and dig grottoes ; 
and he will stand in a clear siinmier «ie%fit in tlie colonnade 
before ilie hall, and gaze on the deer as they stray in the moon- 
light, or lie shadowed by the boughs of the huge old fantastic 
oaks ; and he will repeat verses to his beautiful wife, who will 
hang upon his arm — and he will lie ajiappy man.” 

And she will be a happy w'omau, thought poor Rose. But she 
only sighed, and dropped the conversation. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Fergu$y a Suitor. 

Waverlky had, indeed, as he looked closer into the state of 
the Chevalier’s Court, less reason to be satisfied with it. It con- 
tained, a.s they say an acorn includes all the ramifications of tlie 
future oak, as many seeds of traoasserie and intrigue, as might 
have done honour to tlie Court of a large empire. Every person 
of consequence had some separate object, winch he pursued with 
a fury that Waverley considered as aJtogether disproportioned to 
Its importance. Atoost all had their reasons for discontent, 
although the most legitimate was that of the wortliy old Baron, 
who was only distressed on account of the common cause. 

We shall hardly,” said he one morning to Waverley, when 
they liad been viewing the castle, — « we shall hardly gain the 
obsidional crown, winch you wot well was made of the roots or 
grain which takes root witliin the place besieged, or it may be of 
tlie herb woodbind, paretaria, or pellitory ; we shall not, I say, 
gain it by this samo blockade or leaguer of Edinburgh Castle.'* 
For this opinion, he gave most learnt and satisfactory reasons, 
tliat the r^er may not care to hear repeated. 

Having escaped from the old genttemaxi, Waverley went to 
Fergus’s lodgings by appointment, to await nis retom fi^ Holy- 
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rood-Housc. “ I am to have a particular audience to-morrow,” 
said Fergus to Waveriey, ovoniight, “ and you must meet me to 
wish me joy of the success which I bceurely anticipate.” 

The moiTow came, and in tlie Chief’s apartment he found 
Ensign Maccombich waiting to make report of his turn of duty 
in a sort of ditch which they had dug across the Castle-hill, and 
called a trench. In a short time the Chief’s voice was heard on 
the stair in a tone of impatient fury : — “ Callum, — why, Callum 
Beg, — Diaoul !” He entered tlie room with all the marks of a 
man agitated by a towering passion ; and there were few upon 
whose features rage produced a more violent effect. The veins of 
his forehead swelled when he was in such agitation ; his nostril 
became dilated, his cheek and eye inflamed, and his look that 
of a demoniac. These appearances of half-suppressed rage were 
tlio more frightful, because tlioy were obviously cau.sed by a strong 
effort to temper with discretion an almost ungovernable paroxysm 
of passion, and resulted from an internal conflict of the most 
dreadful kind, which agitated his whole frame of mortality. 

As he entered the apartment, he unbuckled his broadsword, 
and throwing it down with such violence, that tlie weapon rolled 
to the other end of the room, “T know not what,” he exclaimed, 
"withholds me from taking a solemn oath tliat I will never more 
draw it in his cause. — Load my pistols, Callum, and bring them 
hither instantly — instantly i” Callum, whom nothing ever star- 
tled, dismayed, or disconcerted, obeyed very coolly. Evan Dhu, 
upon whoso brow the suspicion that his Chief had been insulted, 
c^led up a corresponding storm, swelled in sullen silence, await- 
ing to learn where or upon whom vengeance was to descend. 

" So, Waveriey, you are there,” said the Chief, after a moment’s 
recollection ; " Yes, I remember I asked you to share my triumph, 
and you have come to witness my — disapponitment we shall call 
it.” Evan now presented the written report he had in his hand, 
which Fei^s threw from him with groat pas&io* . " I wish to 
God,” he said, " the old den would tumble down upon tlio heads 
of tlie fools who attack, and the knaves who defend it 1 I see, 
Waveriey, you think 1 am mad — leave us, Evau, but bo within call. 

" The Colonel’s m an unco kippage,” said Mrs Flockhart to 
Evan as he descended ; " I wish he may be w eel, — tlie very veins 
on his brent brow are swelled like whip-cord j wad he no tak 
something 1” 

“ He usually lets blood for these fits,” answered the Highland 
Ancient wifii great composure. 

When this officer left the room, the Chieftain gradually re- 
assumed some degree of composure. " I know, Waveriey,” he 
said, "that Colonel Talbot has persuaded you to curse ten times 
a-day your engagement with us ; nay, never deny it, for I am at 
this moment tempted to curse my own. Would you believe it, 1 
made this very morning two suits to the Prince, and he has 
rejected ffiem bofh *, what do you think of it 1” 
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“ What can I think,” answered Waverley, “ till I know what 
jour requests wore 1” 

“ Why, what signifies what they were, man ? I tell you it 
w'as 1 that made them ; I, to whom he owes more than to any 
three who have joined the standard ; for I negotiated the whole 
business, and brought in all the Perthshire men when not one 
would have stirred. I am not likely, I think, to ask any tiling 
uiireaaonable, and if I did, they might have stretched a point. 
Well, but you shall know all, now that I can draw my breatli 
again with some freedom. You remember my earl’s patent ; it 
is dated some yearn back, for services then rendered ; and cer- 
tainly my merit has not been diminished, to say the least, by my 
subsequent behaviour. Now, sir, I value this bauble of a coronet 
as little as you can, or any philosojdier on earth ; for I hold that 
the Chief of such a clan as the Shochd nan Ivor is superior in 
r-iiik to any earl in Scotland. Jiut I had a particular reason for 
assuming fiiis cursed title at this time. You must know that I 
learned accidentally tliat the Pnnee has been pressing that old 
foolish Baron of Bradwardiiie to disinherit his male heir, or nine- 
teenth or twentieth cousin, who has taken a command in the 
Elector of Hanover’s militia, and to settle his estate upon yonr 
pretty little friend Hose ; and this, as being the command of his 
king and overlord, wlio may alter the destination of a fief at plea- 
sure, the old gentleman seems well reconciled to.” 

“ And what becomes of the homage 1” 

" Curse the homage ! — I believe Rose is to pull off the Queen’s 
slipper on her coronation-day, or some such trash. Well, sir, ns 
Rose Bradwardine w'ould always have made a suitable match for 
me, but for this idiotical predilection of her father for the heir-male, 
it occun'ed to me there now remained no obstacle, unless that tlie 
Baron might expect^iis daughter’s husband to take the name of 
Bradwardine, (which you know would be impossible in my case,) 

' and tliat this might be evaded by my assuming tlie title to which 
I had so good a right, and which, of course, would supci’sede that 
difficulty. If she was to be also Viscountess Bradwardine, in her 
own right, after her father's demise, so much tlie better ; I could 
have no objection.” 

“ But, Fergus,” said Waverley, " I had no idea that you had 
any affection for Miss Bradwardine, and you are always sneering 
at her fatlier.” 

^‘1 have as much affection for Miss Bradwardine, my good 
friend, as I think it necessary to have for the future mistress of 
my family, and the mother of my children. She is a very pretty 
intelligent girl, and is certainly of one of the very first Lowland 
families ; and with a little of Flora’s instructions and fonuing, 
will make a very go^ul figure. As to her fatlier, he is an original, 
it is true, and an absurd one enough ; but he has given such 
severe lessons to Sir Hew Halbert, tout dear defunct tlic Laird 
of j^Imawhapple, and ottiers, that nobody dare laugh at him, so 
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luH absurdity ^es for nothing. I tell you there could have been 
no earthly objection — none. I had settled the thing entirely in 
my own mmd.” 

“But had you asked tlie Baron’s consent/’ said Waverley, “or 
Rose’s ?” 

“ To what purpose ? To have spoke to the Baron before I had 
assumed my title, would have only provoked a premature and 
irritating discussion on the subject of the change of name, when, 
as Earl of Glennaquoich, I had only to propose to him to carry 
his d — d bear and boot-jack party per puJe^ or in a scutcheon 
of pretence, or in a separate shield perhaps — any way tliat 
would not blemwh my own coat-of-arms. And as to Rose, I 
don’t see what objection she could have made, if her fatlier was 
satisfied.” 

“ Perhaps the same tliat your sister makes to me, you being 
satisfied.” 

Fergus gave a broad stare at the comparison which this sup-* 
position implied, but cautiously suppressed the answer which rose 
to his tongue. “ O, we should easily have arranged all that. So, 
sir, I craved a private interview', and this morning was assigned ; 
and I asked you to meet me here, thinking, like a fool, that I 
should want your countenance as bnde’s-man. Well — I state 
my pretensions — they are not denied — the promises so repeatedly 
made, and the patent granted — they are acknowledged. But \ 
propose, as a natural consequence, to assume the rank which the 

patent bestowed— -I have the old story of the jealousy of C 

and M trumpt up against me — 1 resist tins pretext, and 

offer to procure tlieir written acquiescence, in virtue of the date 
of my patent as prior to their silly claims — 1 assure you I would 
have had such a consent from tliem, if it had been at the point of 
the sword — And then out comes the real trtitli ; and he dares to 
tell me, to my face, that my patent must be Bupj>rea8ed for the 
present, for fear of disgusting that rascally cowaru and faineant 
— (naming the nval chief of his own clan) who has no better title 
to be a chieftam than I to bo Emperor of CSiina ; and who is 
pleased to shelter his dastardly reluctance to come out, agreeable 
to his promise twenty times pledged, under a pretended jealousy 
of the Prince’s partiality to me. And, to leave tliis miserable 
driveller without a pretence for his cowardice, the Prince asks it 
as a personal favour of me, forsoothu not to press my just and 
reasonable request at tins moment. After this, put your faith in 
princes !” 

“ And did your audience end here 1” 

“ End 1 O no ! I was determined to leave him no pretence for 
his ingratitude, and 1 therefore stated, with all tiie composure 1 
could muster, — ^for 1 promise you I ti^bled with passion, — the 
particular reasons 1 had for wishing that his Boydl Highness 
would impose upon me any other mode of exhibiting my duty and 
derotitm, as my views in me made, what at any otti^ time would 
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liavc been a mere trifle, at this crisis a severe sacrifice; and then 
I explained to him my full plan.” 

“ And what did the Prince answer ?” 

“ Answer I why — it is well it is written, Curse not the king, no 
not in tliy thought ! — why, he answered, that truly he was glad I 
had made him my confident, to prevent more grievous disiippoint- 
ment, for ho could assure me, upon the word of a pnnee, that 
Miss Bradwardine’s affections were engaged, and he was under a 
particular promise to favour them< So, my dear Fergus,’ said he, 
with his most gracious cast of smile, ‘ as the marriage is utterly 
out of question, there need be no hurry, you know, about the earl- 
dom.’ And so he glided off, and left me plante la*' 

“ And what did you do i” 

“ I’ll tell you what I could have done at that moment — sold 
myself to the devil or the Elector, which ever offered the dearest 
revenge. However I am now cool. I know he intends to marry 
her to some of liis rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish officers, but I 
will watch them close ; and let the man that would supplant me 
look well to himself. Bisogna coprini. Signor." 

After some fartlier conversation, qimeccHsary to be detailed, 
Waverlcy took leave of the Chieftain, whose fury had now sub- 
sided into a deep and strong desire of vengeance, and returned 
home, scarce able to analyze the mixture of feelings wliich the 
narrative had awakened in his own bosom. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

'I'o one Thing conetant necei 

“ 1 AM the very cluld of caprice,” said Waverlcy to himself, as 
he bolted tho door of his apartment, and paced it with hasty steps 
— “ What IS it to me that Fergus Mac-lvor should wish to marry 
Hose Bradwardine ? — I love her not — I might have been loved 
by her perhaps — but I rejected her simple, natural, and affecting 
.ittachraent, instead of cherishing it into tenderness, and dedicated 
myself to one who will never love mortal man, unless old Warwick, 
the King-maker, should arise from the dead. The Baron too — 
I would not have cared abopt his estate, and so the naiPe would 
have been no stumbling-block. The devil might have taken the 
barren moors, and di'awn off the royal caligae, for oby thin^ 1 
would have minded. But, framed as she is for domestic affection 
and tenderness, for giving and receiving all those kind and quiet 
attentions which sweeten life to those who pass it together, sM is 
sought by Fergus Moc-lvor. Ho will not use her ill, to be sure 
— of tliat he is incapable — but he will neglect her after the first 
month ; he will be too intent on subduing some rival chieftain, or 
circumventing some favourite at coui% on gaining some heathy 
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hill and lake, or addint; to his bands some new troop of catcrans, 
to inquire what slie does, or how she amuses herself. 

* And then will ennker sorrow eat her bud. 

And chase the native beauty from lier cheek ; 

And she will look as hollow as a ghost, 

And dun and meagre as an ague tit, 

And so she'll die.’ 

And such a catastrophe of the most gentle creature on earth might 
Imve been prevented, if Mr Edward Waverley had had his eyes . 
— Upon rny word, 1 cannot undei^tand how I thought F'lora so 
much, that is, so nery much, handsomer than Rose. Slie is taller 
indeed, and her manner more formed ; but many people think 
Miss Bradwardine’s more natural ; and she is certainly much 
youngei*. I should think Flora is two years older than I am — I 
will look at them particularly this evening.” 

And with this resolution Waverley went to drink tea (as the 
fashion was Sixty Years since) at the house of a lady of quality, 
attached to the cause of the Chevalier, where he found, as ho ex- 
pected, both the ladies. All rose as he entered, but Floia imme- 
diately resumed her place,, and tlie conversation in which she was 
engaged. Rose, on the contrary, almost imperceptibly made a 
little way in the crowded cii’cle for his advancing the comer of a 
cliair. — " Her manner, upon the whole, is most engaging,” said 
Wayorley to himself. 

A dispute occurred whether the Gaelic or Italian language was 
most liquid, and best adapted for poetry ; the opinion for the 
Gaelic, which probably might not have found supporters elsewhere, 
was here fiercely defended by seven Highland ladies, who talk<>d 
at the top of their lungs, and screamed the company deaf, with 
examples of Celtic ewpJtonia. Flora, observing the Lowland ladies 
sneer at the comparison, produced some reason to shew that it 
was not altogether so absurd ; but Rose, when a'<l-od for her 
opinion, gave it with animation in praiho of Italian, which she had 
studied witli W averley’s assistance. “ She has a more correct ear 
than Flora, though a less accomplished musician,” said Waverley 
to himself. 1 suppose Miss Mae-lvor will next compare Mac- 
Murrough nan Fonn to Ariosto !” 

Lastly, it so befell that tlie company differed whether Fergus 
should be asked to perform on the flute, at which he was an adept, 
or Waverley invited to read a play of Shakespeare ; and the lady 
of the house good-humouredly undertook to collect the votes of 
the company for poetry or music, under the condition, that the 
gentleman whose talents were not laid under contribution that 
evening, should contribute them to enliven the next. It chanced 
that Rose had the casting vote. Now Flora, who seemed to 
impose it ns a rule uponlieTself never to countenance any jhto- 
posal which might seem to encourage Waverley, had voted for 
music, providing die Baron would take his violin to accompany 
Fergus. " 1 wish you joy of your taste, Miss Mac-1 vor,” thought 
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Edward, as they sought for his book. ** I thought it better when 
we were at Gleimaquoicli ; but certainly the Baron is no gi'cat 
performer, and Shakespeare is w'ortli listening to.” 

Romeo and Juliet was selected, and Edward read with taste, 
feeling, and spirit, several scenes from that play. All the com- 
pany applauded with their hands, and many with their tears. 
Flora, to whom the drama was well known, was among the 
former ; Rose to whom it was altogether new, belonged to the 
latter class of admirers. “She has more feeling too,” said 
Waverley, internally. 

The conversation turning upon the incidents of the play, and 
upon the elianictera, Fergus declared that the only one worth 
naming, as a man of fashion anti spirit, was Mercutio. “ I could 
not,” he said, “ ([uite follow all his old-fashioned wit, but he must 
have been d very jirotty fellow, according to the ideas of his 
time.” 

“ And it was a shame,” said Ensign Maccombich, who usually 
followed his Colonel every where, “ for tliat Tibbert, or Taggart, 
or whatever was his name, to stick him under the otlier gentle- 
man’s arin while he was redding the fray.” 

The ladies, of course, declared loudly irf favour of Romeo, but 
tills opinion did not go undisputed. The mistress of the house, 
and several otlier ladies, severely reprobated the levity with 
which the liero transfers Ins affections from Rosalind to Juliet. 
Flora remained silent until lier opinion was repeatedly requested, 
and then answered, she thought the circumstance objected to, not 
only recoiicileahlc to nature, but such as in the highest degree 
evinced the art of the poet. “ Romeo is described,” said she, “ as 
a young man, peculiarly susceptible of the softer passious ; his 
love Ls at fii'st fixed upon a woman who could afford it no return ; 
this he repeatedly tells you, — 

‘ From love’s weak childisli bow she lives uiibann’d 
and again, — 

‘ Slie hath forsworn to love ' 

Now, as it was impossible that Romeo’s love, supposing him a 
reasonable being, could continue to subsist without hope, tiie poet 
has, w'itli great art, seized the moment when he was reduced 
actually to despair, to throw in his way an object more accom- 
plished than her by whom he had been rejected, and who is 
disposed to repay his attachment. I can scarce conceive a situa- 
tion more calculated to enhance the ardour of Romeo’s affection 
for Juliet, than his being at onee raised by her from the state of 
drooping melancholy in which he appears first upon the scene, to 
tlie ecstatic state in which he exclaims — 

‘come wliat boitow can, 

It cannot counteriiul the exchange ofy>y 
That one short moment gives me in her sight.' “ 
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“ Good now, Miss Mac-Ivor,” said a young lady of quality, “do 
you mean to cheat us out of our prerogative 1 will you persuade 
us love cannot subsist without hope, or that the lover must 
become hckle if the lady is cruel t 0 fie 1 1 did not expect such 
an unsentimental conclusion.” 

“ A lover, my dear Lady Betty,” said Flora, “ may, I conceive, 
persevere in his suit under very discouraging circumstances. 
Affection can (now and then) withstand very severe storms of 
ngour, but not a long polar frost of downright indifference. 
Don’t, oven witli your attractions, try the experiment upon any 
lover whose faith value. Love wjU subsist on wonderfully 
little hope, but not altogether without it,” 

“ It will be just like Duncan Mac-Girdie’s mare,” said Evan, 
“ if your ladyships please ; he wanted to use her by degrees to 
live without meat, and just as he had put her on a straw a-day, 
the poor dung died !” 

Evan’s illustration set the company a-laughing, and the dis- 
course took a different turn, Shortly afterwards the party broke 
up, and Edward returned home, musing on what Flora had said. 
“ I will love my Rosaluid no more,” said he ; “ she has given me a 
broad enough hint for ihat ; and I will speak to her brother, and 
resign my suit. But for a Juliet — would it be handsome to interfere 
with Fergus’s pi-etensions < — though it is impossible they can 
ever succeed : and should they misciurry, what tlien t — why then 
alora corntne cdors.'* And with this resolution, of being guided by 
circumstances, did our hero comuut himself to repose. 


CHAPTER LV. 

A brave Man in iSbrrow. 

If my fall’ readers should be of opinion that my hero’s levity 
in love is altogether unpardonable, 1 must remind them, that all 
his griefs and difficulties did not arise from that sentimental 
source. Even the Itoc poet, who complains so feelingly of tlie 
pains of love, could not forge^ that, at the same time, he was 
“ in debt and in drink,*’ which, doubtless, were great ag^vations 
of bis distress. Tliore were, indeed, whole days in which Waverley 
thought neither of Flora nor Rose Bradwardine, but which were 
spent in melancholy conjectures on the probable state of matters 
at Waverley-Honour, and the dubious issue of the civil contest 
in which he was pled^d. Colonel Talbot often engaged him in 
disousdons upon tlie justice of the cause he had espoused. 
“ Not,” he said, “ that it is poieible for y6u to quit it at this 
present moment, for, come what will, you must stand by your 
rash engagement. But I widi ^ou to be aware tliat the right is 
not wiffi you ; that you are fig^tmg against the real interests of 
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ytmr country ; and that you ought, as an Englishman and a 
patriot, to take the first opportunity to leave this unhappy 
expedition before the snow-ball melts.” 

In such political disputes, Waverley usually opposed the com- 
mon arguments of his party, with which it is unnecessary to 
trouble the reader. But he had little to say when the Colone. 
urged him to compare the strength by which tliey had undertaken 
to overthrow the government, with that which was now assembling 
very rapidly for its support. To this statement Waverley liad 
but one answer : “ If the cause I have undertaken be perilous, 
tliero would be the greater disgrace in abandoning it.” And in 
his turn he generally silenced Colonel Talbot, and succeeded in 
changing the subject. 

One night, when, after a long dispute of tliis nature, the friends 
had separated, and our hero h^ retired to bed, he w'as awakened 
about midnight by a suppressed groan. Ho started up and 
listened ; it came from the apartment of Colonel Talbot, which 
was divided from Ins own by a wainscotted partition, with a door 
of commimicatioii. Waverley approached this door, and distinctly 
heard one or two deep-drawn sighs. WJjat eould be the matter ? 
The Colonel liad parted from him, apparently in his usual state of 
spirits. He must have been taken suddenly lil. Under this impres- 
sion, he opened the door of coramunieation very gently, and per- 
ceived the Colonel, in his night-gown, seated by a table, on which 
lay a letter and picture. He mised his head hastily, as Edward 
stood uncertain whether to advance or retire, and Waverley per- 
ceived that his cheeks were stained with tears. 

As if ashamed at being found giving way to such emotion, 
Colonel Talbot rose with apparent displeasure, and said, with 
some sternness, “T think, “Mr Waverley, my own apartment, 

and the hour, might have secured even a prisoner against” 

Du not b.iy intrusion, Colonel Talbot ; I heai’d you breatlie 
hard, and feared you were ill ; that alone could have induced mo 
to. break in upon you.” 

“ I am well,” said the Colonel, “ perfectly well.” 

“ But you are distressed,” said Edward ; “ is there any thing 
can be done ?” 

Nothing, Mr Waverley ; I was only thinking of home, and 
some unpleasant occurrences there.” 

“ Good God, my uncle !*’ exclaimed Waverley. 

“ No, it is a grief entirely ray own. I am ashamed you should 
have seen it disarm me so much ; but it must have its course at 
times, that it may be at osiers more decently supported. 1 would 
have kept it secret from you ; for 1 think it will grieve you, and 
yet you can administer no consolation, But you have surprised 
me — I see you are Bdrprised yourself— and I hate mystery. 
Read that letter.” 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot’s sister, and in these 
words ; 
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“ I received yoiirs, my dearest brother, by Hodges. Sir E. W. 
and Mr B. arc still at large, but are not permitted to leave 
London. I wish to heaven I could give you as good an account 
of matters in the square. But the news of the \imappy affair at 
Preston came upon us, with the dreadful addition that you were 
among the fallen. You know Lady Emily’s state of health, when 
your frieudshi]) for Sir E. induced you to leave her. She was 
much harassed with the sad accounts from Scotland of the 
rebellion having broken out ; but kept up her spints, as, sho said, 
it became your wiio, and for the sake of the future heir, so long 
hoped for in vain. Alas, my dear brother, tliese hopes are now 
ended I Notwithstanding all my watchful care, this unhappy 
rumour reached her without preparation. She was taken ill 
immediately ; and the poor infant scarce survived its birth. 
Would to God this were all ! But although tlio contradiction of 
tho horrible report by your own letter has greatly revived her 

spirits, yet Dr apprehends, I grieve to say, serious and 

even dangerous consequencc.s to her health, especially from the 
uncertainty in which she must necessarily remain for some tunc, 
aggravated by tho ideas she has formed of the ferocity of those 
with whom you are a prisoner. 

Do, therefore, my dear brotlier, as soon as this reaches you, 
endeavour to gain your release, by parole, by ransom, or any way 
that is practicable. 1 do not exaggerate Lady Emily’s state of 
health ; hut I must not — dare not suppress tho truth. Ever, 
my dear Philip, your most affectionate sister, 

« Leer Talbot.” 

Edward stood motionless when he had perused this letter ; for 
the conclusion was inevitable, that, by tlie Colonel’s journey in 
quest of him, he had incurred this heavy calamity It was severe 
enough, even in its irremediable part ; for Colonel Talbot and 
Lady Ennly, long without a family, had fondly exulted in the 
hopes which were now blasted. But tliis disappomhuent was 
nothing to tlie extent of tho threatened evil : and Edward, with 
horror, regarded Inmself as the original cause of both. 

Ere he could collect himself sufficiently to apeak. Colonel Talbot 
had recovered his usual composure of manner, though his troubled 
eye denoted his mental agony. 

“ She is a woman, my young friend, who may justify even a 
soldier’s tears.” He reached him the miniature, exhibiting 
features which fully justified the eulogium ; “ and yet, God 
knows, what you see of her there is the least of the charms she 
possesses — possessed, I should perhaps say — but God’s will be 
done.” ' * 

You must fly — you must fly instantly to her relief. It is 
not — it shall not be too late.” 

“ Fly ! how is it possible ? I am a prisoner — upon parole.” 
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“ I am your keeper — I restore your parole — I am to answer 
for you.” 

“You cannot do so consistently witli your duty ; nor can I 
accept a discharge from you, with due ragard to my omi honour 
— you would be made responsible.” 

“ I will answer it with my head, if necessary,” said Waverley 
impetuously. “ I have been die unhappy cause of tlie loss of 
your child, make me not the murderer of your wife.” 

“ No, my dear Edward,” said Talbot, taking him kindly by the 
hand, “ you are in no respect to blame ; and if I conceded this 
domestic distress for two days, it was lest your sensibility should 
view it in that light. You could not think of me, hardly knew 
of my existence, when I left England m quest of you. It is a 
responsibility, Heaven knows, sufficiently heavy for mortality, 
that we must answer for the foreseen and direct result of our 
actions, — for tlieir indirect and consequendal operation, the great 
and good Being, who alone can foresee the dependence of human 
events on each other, hath not pronomiccd his frail creatures 
liable.” 

But tliat you should have left Lady ^mily,” said Waverley, 
witli much emotion, “in the situation of all others the most 
interesting to a husband, to seek a” 

“ I only did my duty,” answered Colonel Talbot, calmly, “ and 
1 do not,' ought not, to regret it. If the path of gratitude and 
honour were alw.*»ys smooth and easy, there would he little merit 
in following it ; but it moves often in contradiction to our interest 
and passions, and sometimes to our better affections. These are 
the trials of life, and this, thougli not tlie least hitter,” (Uie tears 
came unbidden to his eyes,) “ is not the first which it has been 
my fate to encounter. — But we will talk of this to-morrow,” he 
said, wringing Waverley’s hands. “ Good night ; strive to forget 
it for a few hours. It will dawn, I think, by six, and it is now 
past two. Good night.” 

Edward retired, without trusting bis voice with a reply. 


CHAPTER LVL 

Ejcerttpn. 

When Colonel Talbot entered the breakfast-parlour next morn- 
ing, he learned from Waverley ’s servant that our hero had bent 
abroad at an early hour, and was not yet returned. The nunniBE 
wnrwell advanced before he again appeared. He arrived out 
l|n%ath, but with an air of joy &at astonidied Colonel Talbot. 

“ There,” said he, throwing a paper ofi the tables “ there is my 
momhtg^9 work. — Alick, up the Colonel’s dothes. Midce 

hast^make haste.” 

vou I. S 
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The Colonel examined the paper with aatonishment. It was a 
pass from the Chevalier to Colonel Talbot, to repair to Leith, or 
any oilier port in the possession of his Royal Highness’s troops, 
and there to embark for England or elsewhere, at his free pleasm'o, 
he only giving his parole of honour not to bear arms against tlie 
Iwuse of Stewart for the space of a twelvemonth. 

“ In the name of God,” said the Colonel, his eyes sparkling 
with eagerness, how did you obtain this ?” 

“ I was at the Chevalier's levee as soon as ho usually rises. 
He was gone to the camp at Duddingston. I pursued him mither ; 
asked and obtained an audience — but I will tell you not a word 
more, unless I see you begin to pack.” 

“ Before I know wliether I can avail myself of this passport, 
or how it was obtained 1” 

“ 0, you can take out the things again, you know. — Now I see 
you busy, 1 will go on. When 1 first mentioned your name, his 
eyes sparkled almost as bright as yours did two minutes since. 

‘ Had y«u,’ he earnestly asked, ‘ shewn any sentiments favourable 
to his cause V ‘ Not in the least, nor was there any hope you 
would do so.’ Ilia counteqance fell. I requested your freedom. 
‘ Impossible,’ he said ; ^ your importance as a friend and confi- 
dent of such and such personages, made my request altogether 
extravagant.’ 1 told him my own story and yours ; and asked 
hiip to judge what my feelings must be by his own. He has a 
heart, and a kind one. Colonel Talbot, you may say wliat you 
please. He took a sheet of paper, and wrote the pass witli his 
own hand. * I will not trust myself with my council,’ he said ; 
‘ they will argue me out of what is right. I will not endure that 
a friend, valued as I value you, should be loaded with the painful 
reflections which must afflict you in case of farther misfortune in 
Colonel Talbot’s family ; nor will I keejp a brave enemy a prisoner 
under such circumstances. Besides^ said he, * I think I can 
justify myself to my prudent advisers, by pleading the good effect 
such lenity will produce on the minds of the great English families 
with whom Colonel Talbot is connected.’ ” 

" There the politician peeped out,” said the Colonel. 

“Well, at least ho concluded like a king’s son: — * Take the 
passport ; I have added a condition for form’s sake ; but if the 
Colonel objects to it, let him depart witliout giving any parole 
whatever. I come here to war with ihen, but not to distress or 
endanger women.’ ” 

“ Well, I never thought to have been so much indebted to tlie 
Pretend ” 

“ To the Prince,” said Waverley, smiling. 

“ To the Chevalier,” said the Colonel ; “ it is a good travelling 
name, and which we may both freely use. Did he say any tiling 
mbre I” 

“ Only asked if there was any thing else he conld oblige me in ; 
,and yfhsn 1 replied in the negative, he shook me by the hand, 
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and wished all his foIlo\^er8 were as considerate, since some 
friends of mine not only asked all he had to bestow, but many 
things which were entirely out of his power, or that of the greatest 
sovereign upon earth. Indeed, he said, no Prince seemed, in the 
eyes of his followers, so like the Deity as himself, if you were to 
judge from the extravagant requests which they daily preferred 
to him.” 

“ Poor young gentleman,” said the Colonel, “ I suppose he 
begins to feel the difficulties of his situation. W ell, dear W averley, 
thb is more than kind, and shall not be forgotten while Philip 
Talbot can remember any thing. My life — ^pshaw — let Emily 
thank you for that — this is a favour worth fifty lives. I cannot 
hesitate on giving my parole in the circumstances : there it is — 
(Ive wrote it out in form)' — And now, how am I to get off ?” 

“ All tliat is settled : your baggage is packed, my horses wait, 
and a boat has been engaged, by the Prince’s permission, to put 
you on board the Fox frigate. I sent a messenger down to Leith 
on purpose.” 

" That will do excellently well. Captain Beaver is my parti- 
cular fnend : he will put me ashore at Berwick or Shields, from 
whence I can ride post to London ; and you must intrust me with 
tlie packet of papers which you recovered by means of your Miss 
Bean Lean. I may have an opportunity of using them to your ad- 
vantage.— But I see your Highland friond, Glen wliat do you 

call his barbarous name I and his orderly with him — I must not 
call him lus orderly cut-throat any more, I suppose. See how he 
walks as if the world were his own, with the bonnet on one sidb 
of his head, and his plaid puffed out acToss his breast I I should 
like now to moot that youth where my hands were not%ed ; I 
would tame his pride, or he should tame mine.” 

" For shame, Colonel Talbot ! you swell at sight of tartan, as tlie 
Bull is said to do at scarlet. You and Mac-Ivor have some points 
not much unlike, so far as national prejudice is concerned.” 

The latter part of this discourse took place in tlie street. Tliey 
passed the Chief, the Colonel and he sternly and punctiliously 
greeting each other, like two duellists before they take their 
ground. It was evident the dislike ^vas mutual. “ I never see 
tiiat surly fellow that dogs his heels,” said the Colonel, i^ter he 
had mounted his horse, “ but he reminds me of lines I liave some- 
where heard — upon the stage, I tlunk : 

‘ Close behind him 

Stalks sullen JJertraui, like a sorcerer's fiend, 

Preiung to be employ^' ” 

** I assure you, Colonel,” said Waverley, “ that you judge too 
hardily of the Highlanders.” 

" Not a whit, not a whit ; I cannot spare them a jot ; I cannot 
bate them an ace. Let them stay in their own barren mountains, 
end puff and swell, and hang tiieir honneta on the horns of the 
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moon, if they have a mind ; but what busineas have tliey to come 
wiiere people wear breeches, and speak an intelligible language ? 

— I mean intelligible in comparison to their gibberish, for even 
the Jiowlanders talk a kind of English little better than the 

Negroes in Jamaica. 1 could pity the Pr , I mean tlie 

Chevalier himself, for liaving so many desperadoes about him. 
And they learn their ti*ade so early. Thei*e is a kind of subaltern 
imp, for example, a sort of sacking devil, whom your friend 

Glena Glenarauck there, lias sometimes in his train. To look 

at him, he is about fifteen years ; but he is a century old in 
mischief and villainy. He was playing at quoits the other day in 
tlie coui't ; a gentleman, a decent-looking person enough, came 
past, and as a quoit hit his shin, he lifted his eanc : But my 
young bravo whips out his pistol, like Beau Clincher in the Trip 
to tlie Jubilee, and had not a scream of Gardez Veau, from an 
upper w'indow, set all parties a scampering for fear of tlie inevit- 
able consequences, the poor gentleman would liave lost his life by 
tile liands of that little cockatrice.” 

** A fine character you’ll give of Scotland upon your return, 
Colonel Talbot.” , *' 

“ O, Justice Shallow,” said the Colonel, “ will save me tlie 
trouble — ‘ Barren, barren, beggars all, beggars all. Marry, good 
air,’ — and tlia,t only when you are fairly out of Edinburgh, and 
not yet come to Leitli, as is our case at present.” 

In a sliort time tlicy arrived at the sea-port : — 

“ The boat rock’d at the pier of Leith, 

Full loud the wind blew down the feiTy ; 

^ Ihe slup rude at the Berwick Law” 

“ Farewell, Colonel ; may you find all as you would wish it ! 
Periiaps we may meet sooner tlian you expei^ : they talk of an 
immediate route to EnglancL” 

“ Tell me notliing of that,” said Talbot ; “ I wisli to carry no 
news of your motions.” 

" Simply, tlien, adieu. Say, with a thousand kind greetings, all 
tliat is dutiful and affectionate to Sir Everard and Aunt Rachel 

— Think of me as kindly as you can — spealc of me as indulgently 
as your conscience will permit, and once more adieu.” 

** And a^eu, ray dear Waverley ; many, many tlianks for your 
kindness. Unplaid yourself on the first opportunity. 1 shall ever 
think on you with gratitude, and the worst of my censure shall 
be, Qms dvMe atXoU Ufaire dam cette aalere ?” 

Ahd thus they parted, Colonel Talbot ^ing on board of the 
boat, and Waverley returning to Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

The March. 

It is not oup purpose to intrude upon tlie province of history. 
We shall tliereforu only remind our readers, that about the be- 
ginniug of November tlie young Chevalier, at the head of about 
six tliuusand men at the utmost, resolved to peril his cause on an 
attempt to iicnctrato into tlie centre of England, although uMSTire 
of tlie mighty preparations which were made for his reception. 
They set iorward ou this cnisadc in weather which w’oiild liave 
Kiiidered any other troops incapable of iiwrclimg, but which in 
reality gave tliese active mountaineers ad\antagos over a Icbs 
hardy enemy. In defiance of a superior army lying upon the 
Borders, under Field-Marshal Wade, they bcMeged .md took 
Carlisle, and boon afterwards prosocutcfl tlieir daring march to 
tlie southward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor’s regiment niardied in the van of the 
clans, he and Waverley, who now eciualled any Highlander m the 
endurance of fatigue, and was become somewhat acquainted with 
tlieir language, wore perpetually at its head. They marked the 
progrcbS of the army, however, witli very different ejes. Fergus, 
all air and fire, and confident against the world inarms, measured 
nothing but that every step was a yard nearer London. He 
neidier asked, expected, nor desired any aid, except tliat of the 
clans, to place the Stewarts once more on the throne ; and when 
by chance a few adherents joined the standard, he always con- 
sidered them in tlie light of new claimants upon tlie favours of 
the future monarch, who, he concluded, must therefore subtract 
for their gratification so much of tlie bounty which ought to be 
shared among his Highland followers. 

Edward's views were very different. He could not imt observe, 
that in tliose towns in which they proclaimed Jame-. tlie Third, 
“ no man cried, God bless him.” The mob stared and listened, 
heartless, stupified, and dull, but gave few signs even of tliat 
boisterous spirit, which iiidud^ them to shout upon all occasions, 
for the mere exercise of their most sweet voices. The Jacobites 
had been taught to believe that tlie iiorth-westom counties 
abounded with wealthy squires and hardy >eomon, devoted to the 
cause ol tlie White Rose. But 0 the wealthier Tories tliey saw 
little. Some fled from their houses, some feigned thcmseiviu 
sick, some surrendei’ed themselves to the government as suspected 
persons. Of such as remained, the ignorant gazed witli astonish- 
ment, mixed with horror and aversion, at tlie wild api>earance, 
unlcnown language, and singular garb, of the Scotti^ clmis. And 
to the more prudent, their scanty numbers, apparent deficiency 
in disoipliue, and poverty of equipment, seemed certain tokens 
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of tho calamitous termination of their rash undertaking. Thus the 
few who joined them were such as bigotry of political principle 
blinded to consequences^ or whose broken fortunes induced to 
hazard all on a risk so desperate. 

The Baron of Bradwardine being asked what he thought of 
these recruits, took a long pinch of snuff, and answered drily, 
“ that he could not but have an excellent opinion of them, since 
they resembled precisely the followers who attached themselves 
to ^e good King David at the cave of Adullam ; mdelicet, every 
one that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented, which the Vulgate renders bitter 
of soul ; and doubtless,” he said, “ they will prove mighty men of 
tlieir h^ds, and there is much need tliat they should, for I have 
seen many a sour look cast upon us.” 

But none of these considerations moved Fergus. He admired 
the luxuriant beauty of tlie country, and the situation of many of 
the seats which they passed. “ Is Waverley-Honour like that 
house, Edward t 

“ It IS one-half larger.” 

" Is your uncle’s park as fine a one as that 1” 

" It is three times as extensive, and rather resembles a forest 
tlian a mere park.” 

“ Flora will be a happy woman.” 

I hope Miss Mac-lvor will have much reason for happiness, 
unconnected with Waverley-Honour.” 

“ I hope so too ; but, to be mistress of such a place, will be a 
pretty addition to tlie sum total.” 

** An addition, the want of which, I trust, will be amply sup- 
plied by some other means.” 

** How,” said I'ergus, stopping short, and turning upon 
Waverley — “ How am I to undei’stand that, Mr Waverley f — 
Had I the pleasure to hear you anght I” 

" Perfeeriy right, Fergus.” 

** And I am to understand that you no longer desire my alliance, 
and my sister’s hand 1” 

" Your sister has refused nune,” said Waverley, " both 
directly, and by all the usual mgjma by which ladies repress 
undesir^ attentions.” W 

“ I have no idea,” answered the Chieftain, “ of a lady dismiss- 
ing or a gentleman withdrawing his suit, after it has been 
approved of by her legal guardian, without giving him an oppor- 
tunity of talkmg the matter oj|fer with the l^y. You did not, 1 
suppose, expect my sister to drop into your mouth like a ripe 
plum, the fimt moment you chose to open it 1” 

As to the lady’s title to dismiss her lover. Colonel,” replied 
Edward, " il is a point which you must argue with her, as 1 am 
ignorant of the customs of die Highlands in that particular. But 
as to my tide to acquiesce in a rejection from her without m 
i^pp^ to your interest, I will tell you plainly, without wea n tog 
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to undervalue Miss Mae-Ivor’s admitted beauty and accomplish* 
mcnts, tliat I would not take tlie hand of angel, with an empire 
for her dowry, if her consent were extorted by the importunity 
of friends and guardians, and did not flow feW her own free 
inclination.*’ 

" An angel, with the dowry of an empire,” repeated Fergus, “ is 

not very likely to be pressed upon a shire squire. But, sir,” 

changing his tone, if Flora Mac-Ivor'have not the dowry of an 
empire, she is my sister ; and that is suflicient at least to secure 
her against being treated with any thing approaching to levity.” 

“ She is Flora Mac-Ivor, sir,” said Waverley, witli flmmess, 
" which to me, were I capable of treating any woman with levity, 
would be a more effectual protection.** 

- The brow of the Chieftain was now fiiUy clouded, but Edward 
felt too indignant at the unreasonable tone which he had adopted, 
to avert tlic storm by the -Jeast concession. They both stood still 
while this short dialogue passed, and Fergus seemed half disposed 
to say something more violent, but, by a strong effort, suppressed 
his passion, and, turning his face forward, walked sullenly on. As 
they had always hitherto walked together, and almost constantly 
side by side, Waverley pursued his course silently m the same 
direction, determined to let the Chief take his own time in 
recovering the good-lmmour which he had so unreasonably dis- 
carded, and firm in hi.s resolution not to bate him an inch of dignity. 

After they had marched on in this sullen manner about a mile, 
Fergus resumed the discourse in a diff'ereiit tone. 1 believe 1 
was warm, my dear Edward, but you provoke me with your 
want of knowledge of tlie w'orld. You have taken pet at some of 
Flora’s prudery, or high-flying notions of loyalty, and now, like a 
child, you quarrel with the playtiiing you have been crying for, 
and beat me, your faithful keeper, because m^ arm cannot reach 
to Edinburgh to hand it to you. I am sure, if I was passionate, 
the mortification of losing tlie alliance of such a friend, after your 
arrangement had been the talk of both Highlands and Lowl^ds, 
and that without so much as knowing why or wherefore, might 
well provoke calmer blood than mine. T shall write to Edinburgh, 
and put all to rights ; that is, if you desire 1 should do so ; as 
inde^ I cannot suppose ti4|your good opinion of Flora, it being 
such os you have often expressed to me, can be at once laid aside.” 

“ Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Edward, who had no mind to be 
hurried farther and faster tlian he chose, in a matter which he 
liad already considered as broken off, ** I am fully sensible cl the 
value of your good offices j ana certainly, by your zeal on my 
helmlf in such an affair, von do me no small bimour. But as 
Mifis Mac-Ivor has made her election freely and voluntarily, and 
as aU my attentions in Edinburgh were received with more than 
eoldness, 1 cannot, in justice eitiier to her or mysrif, consent that 
rim slioald again be harassed upon this topic. I would have 
mentioned thia to you some time rince, but you saw the footing 
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upon wliich ure stoodjlo^ther, and must have understood it. Had 
1 thought otherwise* l4|rould have earlier spoken ; but J had a 
natural reluctaiice to enter upon a subject so painful to us both.” 

" O, very weH, Mr Waverley,” said Fergus, haughtily, “ the 
thing is at an end. I have no occasion to press my sister upon 
&xiy man.” 

“ Nor have I any occ^on to court repeated rejection from the 
same young lady,” anstived Edward, in the same tone. 

“ I shall make due inquiry, however,” said tlic Chieftain, with- 
out noticing the interruption, “ and learn what my sister tliinks 
of .ill this : wo will tlion see whetlier it is to end here.” 

“ Respecting such inquiries, you will of coui>e be guided by 
your own judgment,” said Waverley. “ Jt is, I am aware, im- 
possible Mias Mac-Ivor can change her mind ; and were such an 
unsupposahlo case to happen, it is certain 1 will not change mine. 
1 only mention this to pievent any possibility of future miscon- 
struction.” 

Glaxlly at tliis moment would Mac-Ivor have put their quarrel 
to a jiersonal arbitreraent ; his eye flasliod fire, and he measured 
Edward as if to choose iwlaJre ho might best plant a mortal wound. 
But alUiough we do not now quarrel according to tlie modes and 
dgarcs of Caranza or Vincent Sanola, no one knew better than 
Fergus tliat there must be some decent pretext for a mortal duel. 
Fop instance, you may challenge a man for treading on your com 
in a crowd, or for pushing you up to tlie w'all, or for taking your 
seat in tho theatre j but tlie modem code of honour will not 
penult you to found a quarrel upon your right of compelling a 
man to continue addresses to a female relative, which tlie fair 
lady has already refuse^!. So tliat Fergus was compelled to 
stomach this sup^sed affront, until tlie whirligig of time, whose 
motion ho promised liimsclf he wo'uld watch most sedulously, 
should bring about an opportunity of revenge. 

Waverley’s servant always led a saddle-horse for him in the 
rear of the battalion to which he wa.>' attached, though his masti'r 
seldom rode. But now, incensed at the donimecring and unrea- 
sonable conduct of his late friend, he fell bohind the column, and 
mounted his horse, resolving to seek tlie Baron of Bradwardine, 
and request permission to volunteci^ Ins troop, instead of the 
Mac-Ivor regiment. 

A happy fWe of it I should have had> tliought ho, after he was 
mounted, to have been so closely allied to this superb specimen <d: 
pride and self-opinion and passion. A colonel 1 why, he should 
have been a generalissimo. A petty chief of three or four hun- 
dred men ! his prido might suffice Ibr the Cham of Tartary — tlie 
Grand $eignior-^tbe Great Mog^ 1 I am well fiee of him. 
Were Flora aU angel, she would brit^ with her a second Lucifer 

ambition and wrath for a brother-in4aw. 

Baron, whose learning (like Soncho’s jests while in the 
Sierra Moroaa) seemed to grow mouldy for want of exsrehsi^ 
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joyfully embraced flie of^rtunity of Waveriey’s offeri^ his ser- 
vice in his regiment, to bring it into solae 'exertion, good- 

natured old gentleman, however, laboured to efflpct a reconcilia- 
tion between tlie two quondam friends. Fergus 'turned a cold ear 
to his remonstrances, though he gave them a respectful hearing ; 
and as for Waverley, he saw no reason why he should be tJie iirat 
in courting a renewal of the intimacy which tlie Chieftain had so 
unreasonably disturbed. The Baron mentioned the matter 
to tlie Prince, who, anxious to prevent quarrels in his little army, 
declared, he would himself remonstrate with Colonel Mac-Ivor on 
the unreasonableness of his conduct. But, in the hurry of their 
march, it was a day or two before he had an opportunity to exert 
his influence in the manner proposed. 

. In tlie meanwhile, Waverley turned the instructions ho bad 
received while in Gardiner’s dragoons to some account, and 
assisted the Baron in his command as a sort of adjutant. “ Partni 
lea aneuglea un borgne eat m,” says the French proverb ; and the 
cavalry, which consisted chiefly of Lowland gentlemen, their 
tenants and servants, foiiucd a high opinion of Waverley’s skill, 
and a great atUclnuent to liis p^^A. .This was indeed partly 
owing to the satisfaction which they felt at the distinguislied 
English volunteer’s leaving tlie Highlanders to rank among them ; 
for there was a latent grudgo between tlie horse and foot, not 
only owing to tho difference of tlie services, but because most of 
the gentlemen, living near the Highlands, had at one time or 
other had quarrels with tlie tribes in their vicinity,' and all of 
them looked with a jealous eye on the Highlanders’ avowed pre- 
tensions to superior valoim, and utility in the Prince’s service. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

The Confusion of King Agramant'a Camp. 

It was Waverley’s custom sometimes to ride a little apart 
from the main body, to look at any object of curiosity which 
occurred on tlie inarch. They were now in Lancashire, when, 
attracted by a castellated old hall, ho left tlie squadron for half 
an hour, to take a survey and slight sketch of it. As he returned 
down tlie avenue, he was met by Ensign Maccombich. This 
man had contracted a sort of regard for Edward since tlie day of 
his first seeing him at Tully-Veolan, and introducing him to tho 
Highlands. He seemed to loiter, as if on purpose to meet with 
our hero. Yet, as he jpassedihim, he only approached his stirrup, 
and pronounced tiie single word, ** Beware !” and then walked 
swiftiy on, sliunning all farther communication. 

Edward, somewhat surmised at tliis Iiint, followed with his 
eyes the course of Evan, who speedily disappeared among the 
trees. His servant, Aiick Polwartli, who was in attendance, also 
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looked alter the Highlander, and then riding up close to his 
master, said, 

The ne’er be in me, sir, if I think you’re safe omang thae 
Highland rintbcreouts.” 

“ What do you mean, Alick 1” said Waverley. 

" “ The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it into their heads, that ye hae 
affronted their young leddy. Miss Flora ; and I hae heard mao 
tiian ane say, they wadnll. tak muckle to mak a black-cock o’ yc ; 
and ye ken weel enough there ’s mony o’ them wadna mind a 
bawbee the weising a ball through the Prince himsell, an the 
Chief gae them the wink — or whether he did or no, if they 
thought it a thing tliat would please him when it was dune.” 

Waverley, though confident that Fergus Mac-Ivor was incap- 
able of such treachery, was by no means equally sure of the 
forbearance of his followers. He know, tlrnt where the honour 
of the Chief or his family was supposed to be touched, the happiest 
man would be he that could first avenge tlie stigma ; and he had 
often heard them quote a proverb, “ That the best revenge was 
the most speedy and the most safe.” Coupling this with the hint 
of Evan, he judged it most^prudent to set spurs to his horse, and 
ride briskly back to the squadron. Ei’e he reached the end of 
tlie long avenue, however, a ball whistled past him, and the 
report of a pistol was heard. 

It was that deevil’s buckle, Callum Beg,” said Alick j “ I saw 
him wnisk away through amang the reises.” 

Edward, justly incensed at this act of treachery, galloped out 
of the avenue, and observed the battalion of Mac-Ivor at some 
distance moving along the common, in which it terminated. He 
also saw an individual running very fast to join the party ; this 
he concluded was the intended assassin, who, by lemming an 
enclosure, might easily make a much shorter path to the main 
body than he could find on horseback. Unable to contain him- 
self, he commanded Alick to go to tbo Baron of Bradwardine, 
who was at fhe head of his regiment about half a mile in front, 
and acquaint him with what had happened. He himself imme- 
diately rode up to Fergus’s regiment. The Chief himself was in 
the a^ of joining them. He was on horseback, having returned 
from waiting on the Prince. On perceiving Edward approaching, 
he put his horse in motion towards him. 

« Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Waverley, without any farther salu- 
tation, “ 1 have to inform you, that one of your people has this 
instant fired at me from a lurldng place.” 

** As that,” answered Mac-Ivor, “ excepting the circumstance 

a lurking place, is a pleasure which I presently propose to 
mysdf, I should b« glad to know whidk of my clansmen dared to 
anticipate me.’^ 

** 1 chall certainly be at your command whenever you please 
—■The j^tleman who took your office upon himself is your page 
there, udlum Beg.” 
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" Stand forth from the ranks, Callum I Did you fire at Mr 
Waverley V’ 

“ No,” answered tlie unblusliing Calliim. 

“ You did,” said Alick Polwarth, who was already returned, 
having met a trooper by whom he despatched an account of what 
was going forward to the Baron of Brt^wardine, while he himself 
returned to his master at full gallop, neither sparing the rowels 
of his spurs, nor the sides of his horse.' “ You did ; 1 saw you as 
plainly as I ever saw the auld kirk at Coudingham.” 

“ You lie,” replied Callum, witli his usual impenetrable obsti- 
uacy. The combat between the knights would certainly, as in 
the days of chivalry, have been preceded by an encounter 
between the squires, (for Alick was a stout-hearted Merseman, 
and feared the bow' of Cupid far more tliau a Highlander’s dirk or 
claymoro,) but Fergus, with his usual tone of decision, demanded 
Callum’s pistol. The cock was dow'n, tlio pan and muzzle were 
black with the smoke ; it had been that instant fired. 

“ Take that,” said Fergus, striking the boy upon the head with 
die heavy pistol-but with his whole force, — ^ take that for acting 
without orders, and lying to disguise it” Callum received the 
blow without appearing to flinch from it, and fell without sign of 
life. “ Stand still, upon your lives !” saiid Fergus to the rest of 
the clan ; ** I blow out the brains of the first man who interferes 
between Mr Waverley and me.” They stood motionless ; Evan 
Dhu alone shewed symptoms of vexation and anxiety. Callum lay 
on die ^und bleeding copiously, but no one ventured to give him 
any assistance. It seemed as if he had gotten his deatii-blow. 

“ And now for you, Mr Waverley ; please to turn your horse 
twenty yards with me upon the common.” Waverley complied ; 
and Fergus confronting him when they were a little way from 
the line of inarch, said, with great affected coolness, ** 1 could not 
but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of taste which you were pleased 
to express the odier day. But it was not an angel, as you justly 
observed, who liad charms for you, unless she brought an empire 
for her fortune. 1 have now an excellent commentary upon that 
obscure text.” 

" 1 am at a loss even to guess at your meaning, Colonel Mac- 
Ivor, unless it seems plain tiiat you intend to fasten a quarrel 
upon me.” 

“ Your affected ignorance shall not serve you, sir. The Prince, 
— the Prince himself, has acquainted me with your manceuvres. 
I little thought that your engagements with Miss Bradwardine 
were the reason of your breaking off your intended match with 
my sister. I suppose the information that the Baron had alters 
the designation of his estate, was quite a sufficient reason for 
slighting your friend’s sister, and carrying off your friend’s 
mistress.” 

Did the Prince tell you I was engaged to Miss Bradwardine!” 
said Waverley. “ Impossible.” 
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“ He did ear” answered Mac-Ivor ; “ so, either draw and 
defend yourself, or resign your pretensions to the lady.” 

“ This is absolute madness,” exclaimed Waverley, “ or some 
strange mistake !” 

" 0 ! no evasion 1 draw your sword !” said the infuriated 
Chieftain, — his own already unaheatlied. 

“ Must I fight in a madman’s quarrel 1” 

Then give up now, and for ever, all pretensions to Miss 
Bradwardine’s hand.” 

“ What title have you,” cried Waverley, utterly losing command 
of himself, — “ what title have you, or any man living, to dictate 
such terms to me ?” And he also drew his sword. 

At tills moment, the Baron of Bradwardine, followed by several 
of his troop, came up on the spur, somo from curiosity, others to 
take part in the quarrel, which tliey nuhstinctly understood had 
brpken out between tlie Mac-Ivors and their corjis. The clan, 
seeing them approach, put themselves in motion to support their 
Chieftain, and a scene of confusion commenced, which seemed 
likely to terminate in bloodshed. A hundred tongues were in 
motion at once. The IViron lectured, the Chieftain stormed, the 
Highlanders screamed in Gaelic, tlio hoi'semen cursed and swore 
in Lowland Scotch. AUlength matters came to such a pass, tliat 
the Baron threatened to charge tlie Mac>Ivors unless they 
resumed their ranks, and many of them, in return, presented 
their fire-arms at him and tlie other troopers. The contusion was 
privately fostered by old Ballenkeiroch, who made no doubt 
tliat his own day of vengeance was arrived, when, behold ! a cry 
arose of Room 1 make way ! place a Monseujneur ' place d. 
Momeigneur /” This announced tlie approach ol tlie Prince, who 
came up with a party of Fitz-Jamcs’s toreign dnigooiiF that acted 
as his body-guard. His arrival produced some degree of order. 
The Highlanders re-assumed their ranks, the cavahy f 11 in and 
formed squadron, and the Baron and Chieftain were silent. 

The Prince ‘called them and Waverley before him. Having 
heard the original cause of tlie quarrel through the villainy of 
Callum Beg, he ordered him into custody of tlie provost-marshal 
for immediate execution, in the event of his surviving the chas- 
tiseraent inflicted by his Chieftain. Fergus, however, in a tone 
betwixt claiming a right and asking a favoui*, requested he might 
be left to his msposal, and promised his punishment should be 
exemplary. To deny might have seemed to encroach on tlie 
patriarch^ authority of the Cliieftains, of w’hich they were very 
jealous, and they were not persons to be disobliged. Callum was 
therefore left to the justice of his own tribe. ' 

The Prince next demandod to know tlie new cause of quarrel 
between Colonel pMac-Ivor and Waverley. There was a pause. 
Both gentlemen found the presence of the Baron of Bradwardine 
(for by this time all three had approached the Chevalier by his 
oommaad) an insurmountable bmerier against entering upon a 
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subject where the name of his daughter must unavoidably be 
mentioned. They turned their eyes on tlie ground, with loora in 
which shame and embarrassment were mingled witli displeasure. 
The Prince, who had been educated amongst the discontented and 
mutinous spirits of the court of St Grermains, where feuds of every 
kind were the daily subject of solicitude to the dethroned 
sovereign, had served his apprenticeship, as old Frederick of 
Prussia would have said, to tlie trade of royalty. To promote or 
restore concord among ^s followers was indispensable. Accord- 
ingly he took his measures. 

“ Monsieur de Bcaujeu !” 

“ Monscigneur f” said a very handsome French cavalry officer, 
who was in attendance. 

“ Ayez la bontd d’alligner ces montagnards la, ainai que la 
eavalerie, s’ll vous plait, et de les remettre a la marclie. Vous 
parlez si bien I’Anglois, cela ne vous donneroit pas bcaucoup de 
peine.” 

“ Ah ! pas de tout, Monseignour,” replied Mons. le Compto de 
Beaujeu, his head bending down to the neck of his little prancing 
higlily managed charger. Accordingly ^e ^tiaffed away, in high 
spirits and confidence, to the head of Fergus’s regiment, although 
understanding not a word of Gaelic, and very little English. 

“ Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat is — gentihnans savages, 
have die goodness d’oriranger vous.” 

The clan, comprehending die order more from the gesture than 
the wortls, and seeing die Prince himself present, hastened to 
dress dieir ranks. 

“ Ah ! ver well ! dat is fort bien !” said the Count de Beaujep. 
“ Gentilmans sauvages — mais, tres bien — Eh bien 1 — Qu’ est ce 
que vous appellez visage, Monsieur 1” (to a lounging trooper who 
stood by him) “ Ah, oui ! face — Je vous remercie. Monsieur. — 

^ Geiitilshommes, have do goodness to make de face to de right par 
file, dat 18 , by files. — Marsh ! — Mais, tres bien — encore. Mes- 
sieurs ; il faut vous mettre k la marche .... Marchez done, au 
nom de Dieii, pareeque j’ai oubli^ le mot Anglois — mais vous 
dtes des braves gens, et me comprenez tres bien.” 

The Comit next hastened to put the cavalry in motion. " Gen- 
dlmans cavalr}', you must fall in — Ah ! par iiia foi, 1 did not say 
fall off I I am a fear de litde gross fat gentUman is moche hurt 
Ah, mon Dieu ! e’est le Commissaire qui nous a apporto les pre'- 
mieres nouvelles de cet maudit fracas. Je suis trop facbd, Mon- 
meur !” 

But poor Macwheeble, who, with a sword stuck across ]uin,spid 
a white cockade as large as a pancake, now figured in the 
ter of a commissaty, being overturned in the bustle oceasimied by 
dto tooopers hastening to get themselves in order in the PrinceV 
j^esence, before he could rally his gaUowi^, slunk to the rear 
amid the unrestrained laughter of the spectators. 

** Eh hien^ Messieurs to de right<»Ab 1 dat is it 1— Eh,^ 
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Monsieur de Bradwardine, ayez la bontd de vous mettre & la tCte 
de votre rdgiment, car, par Dieu, je n’en puis plus 

The Baron of Bradwardine was obliged to go to the assiatanoe 
of Monsieur de Beaujeu, after he had fairly expended his few 
English military phrases. One purpose of tlie Chevalier was thus 
answered. The other he proposed was, tliat in the eagerness to 
hear and comprehend commands issued through such an indis- 
tinct medium in his own presence, the thoughts of the soldiers in 
both corps mig^t get a current different from the angry channel 
in which they were flowing at the time. 

Charles Edward wn** no sooner left with the Chieftain and 
Waverley, the rest of his attendants being at some distance, than 
he said, If I owed less to your disinterested friendsliip, 1 could 
be most seriously angry with both of you for this very extraor- 
dinary and causeless broil, at a moment when my father’s service 
so decidedly demands the most perfect unanimity. But the worst 
of my situation isjtliat my very best friends hold they have liberty 
to ruin themselves, as well as the cause they are engaged in, upon 
the slightest caprice.” 

Both the young men protested their resolution to submit every 
difference to his arbitration. Indeed,” said Edward, “ 1 hardly 
know of what I am accused. I sought Colonel Mac-Ivtir merely 
to mention to him that I had narrowly escaped assassination at 
the hand of his immediate dependent, a dastardly revenge, which 
1 knew him to bo incapable of authorizing. As to the cause for 
which he is disposed to fasten a quarrel upon me, 1 am ignorant 
of it, unless it be tliat he accuses me, most unjustly, of having 
engaged the affections of a young lady in prejudice of his pre- 
tensions.” 

" If there is an error,” said the Chieftain, “ it arises from a 
conversation which I held this morning witli his Boyal Highness 
himself.” 

“ Witli me 1” said the Chevalier ; 1 ow can Colonel Mac-Ivor 

have so far mOsunderstood me I” 

He then led Fergus aside, and, after five minutes’ conversation, 
spurred his horse towards Edward. “ Is it possible — nay, ride 
up, Colonel, for I desire no secrets — is it possible, Mr Waverley, 
that Z am mistaken in supposing tiiat you are an accepted lover 
of Miss Bradwardine I a fact of which 1 was by circumstances, 
though not by communication from you, so absolutely convinced, 
that I alleged it to Yich Ion Yohr this morning as a reason why, 
without offence to him, you might not continue to be ambitious of 
on alliance, which to an unengaged person, even though once 
repulsed^ holds out too many chains to be lightly laid aside.” 

“ Your Koyal H^hness,” said Waverley, "must have founded 
QQ circumstances altogether unknown to me, when you did me the 
^hSthupdshed honour of sup^sing me an accepted lover of Miss 
SMilwardine. 1 feel the mstiuction implied in the suppoution, 
put 1 hairo no title to it. For Jihe res^ my confidence in my own 
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merit is too justly slight to admit of my hoping for success in any 
quarter after positive rejection.” 

The Chevalier was silent for a moment, looking steadily at tliem 
both, and tlien said, “ Upon my word, Mr Waverley, you are a 
less happy man tlian I conceived I had very good reason to 
believe you. But now, gentlemen, allow mo to be umpire in this 
matter, not as Prince Regent, but as diaries Stewart, a brodier 
adventurer witli you in tlie same gallant cause. Lay my preten- 
sions to be obeyed by you entirely out of view, and consider your 
own honour, and how far it is well, or becoming, to give our 
enemies the advantage, and our friends the 8can(kl, of shewing 
that, few as we are, we are not united. And forgive me if J add, 
diat the names of die ladies who have been mentioned, crave 
more respect from us all than to be made themes of discord.” 

Ho took Fergus a little apart, and spoke to him very earnestly 
for two or three minutes, and then returning to Waverley, said, 
'‘1 believe I have satisiied Colonel Mac-Ivor, that his resentment 
was founded upon a misconception, to which, indeed, 1 myself 
gave rise ; and I trust Mr Waverley is too generous to harbour 
any recollection of what is past, when I assure him diat such is 
die case. You must state diis matter properly to your elan, Vich 
Jan Volir, to prevent a recurrence of their precipitate violence.” 
Fergus bowed. And now, gentlemen, let me have die pleasure 
to see you hliakc hands.” 

Thc-y advanced coldly, and with measured steps, each apparently 
reluctant to appear most forward in concession. They did, how- 
ever, shake hands, and parted, taking a respectful leave of die 
Chevalier. 

Charles Edward* then rode to the head of the Mac-Ivors, 
threw himself from his horse, begged a drink out of old Ballen- 
kciroch’s cantine, and marched about half a mile along with them, 
inquiring into the history and comiections of Slioclid nan Ivor, 
adroidy using tiie few words of Gaelic ho possessed, and affecting 
a great desire to learn it more dioroughly. He then mounted 
his horse once more, and galloped to die Baron’s cavalry, which 
was in front, ludted them, and^examined their accoutrements and 
state of discipline ; took notice of the principal gendemen, and 
even of the cadets ; inquired after their ladies, and commended 
dieir horses ; rode about au hour with the Baron of Bradwardine, 
and endured three long stories about Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Berwick. 

Ah, Beaujeu, mon cher ami,” said he, as he returned to his 
usual place in dio line ot march, “ quo mon me'tier de prince 
errant est ennuyant, par fois. Mais, courage ! e’est le grand jeii, 
apr^ tont.” 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

A SkirmuA. 

The reader need hardly be reminded, that, after a council 
of war held at Derby on the 5th of December, the Highlanders 
relinquished their desporate attempt to penetrate farther into 
England, and, greatly to the dissatisfaction of their young and 
daring leader, poaitiMdy deteimined to return northward. They 
commenced tlieir retreat accordingly, and, by the oxtinme celerity 
of their movements, outstripped the motions of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who now pursued them witli a very large body of 
caval^. 

This retreat was a virtual resignation of their towering hopes. 
None had been so sanguine as Fergus Mac<lvor ; none, conse- 
quently, was so cruelly mortified at the change of measures. He 
argued, or rather remonstrated, with the utmost vehemence at 
the council of war ; and, when his opinion was rejected, shod 
tears of grief and indignation. From that moment his whole 
manner was so much altered, tliat he could scarcely have been 
recognized for the same soaring and ardent spirit, for whom the 
whole eartli seemed too narrow hut a week before. The retreat 
had continued for several days, when Edward, to his surprise, early 
on the 12tli of December, received a visit from the Chieftain in 
his quarter^, in a hamlet about half way between Shap and 
Penritli. 

Having had no intercourse with the Chieftain since their rupture, 
Edward waited with some anxiety an explanation of this unex- 
pected viiut ; nor could he help being surprised, and somewhat 
ehocked, with tlie change in his appearance. His eye had lost 
much of its fire ; his cheek was hollow, his voice was languid, 
even his gut seemed less firm and elastic than it was wont ; and 
his dress, to which he used to he particularly attentive, was now 
coreleBsly flung about him. He inVited Edward to walk out witli 
by the UMe river in the vicinity ; and smiled in a melan- 
choly manner when he observed him take down and buckle on 
his sword. 

As soon as they were in a wild sequestered path by the side of 
the stream, the Chief broke out , — ** Our fine adventure is now 
totally ruined, Waverley, and 1 wish to know what you intend 
to do. Nay, never stare at roe, man. I tell you I received a 
packet from my sister yesterday, and, had I got me information it 
cemtaitts sooner, it would have prevented a quarrel, which I am 
always vexed 'tirhen 1 think of. In a letter written after our dUqmte, 
I acquainted her with the cause of it } and elie now replies to noe, 
that Ae never had, nor could have, any purpose of giving you 
enoouiagement ; so that it seems 1 have acted like a madnwtu-r 
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Poor Flora ! she writes in high spirits ; what a change will the 
news of tills unhappy rek-eat make in her state of mind 1” 

Waverley, who was really much affected by the deep tone of 
melancholy with which Fergus spoke, aflcctionately entreated him 
to banish from his remembrance any unkindness which had arisen 
between them, and they once more shook hands, but now with 
sincere cordiality. Fergus again inquired of Waverley what he 
intended to do. ** Had you not better leave this lucldess army, 
and get down before us into Scotland, and embark for the Conti- 
nent from some of tiie eastern ports that are still in our possession 1 
When you are out of tlie kingdom, your friends will easily nego- 
tiate your pardon ; and, to tell you the truth, I wish you womd 
carry Rose Bradwardine with you as your wife, and take Flora 
also under your joint protection.” — Edward looked surprised — 

She loves you, and I believe you love her, though, perhajis, 
you have not found it out, for you are not celebrated for knowmg 
your own mind very pointedly.” He said tliis with a sort of smile. 

“ How,” answered Edward, can you advlso me to desert the 
expedition in which we are all embarked I” 

** Embarked V* said P'ergua ; ^ the> vessel is going to pieces, 
and it is full time for all who can, to get*into the long-boat and 
leave her.” 

« Why, what will other gentlemen do 1” answered Waverley, 
" and why did the Highland Cliiefs consent to thi? retreat, if it 
is 80 ruinona 1” 

“ 0,” replied Mac-tvor, ** they think that, as on former occa- 
sions, the heading, liangiug, and forfeiting, will chiefly fall to the 
lot of the Lowland gen^ ; that tiioy will bo left secure in their 
poverty and their fastnesses, there, according to their proverb, 

* to listen to the wind upon the hill till the waters abate.* But 
they will ho disappointed ; they have been too often troublesome 
to be so repeatedly passed over, and this time John Bull has been 
too heartily frightened to recover his good-humour for some time. 
The Hanoverian ministers always deserved to he banged for 
rascals ; but now, if they get the power in tlieir bantu, — as, 
sooner or later, they must, since there is neither rising in England 
nor assistance from Franco, — they will deserve the gallows as 
fools, if they leave a single clan in the Highlands in a situation 
to be again troublesome to government. Ay, they will moke 
rout-and-branch-work, I warrant them.” 

" And while you recommend flight to me,” said Edward, — 
**a counsel whidh 1 would rather me than embrace, — what are 
your own views 1” 

"0,” answered Eeigos, with a melancholy air, "my ikte is 
seUled. Dead or captive I must be before to-morrow.” 

^ What do you mean by that, my friend V* said Edward. 
"The enemy is still a day’s march in our rear, and if he eonue 
^ we are still strong enou^ to keep him in cheek. Remember 
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What I tell you is true notwithstanding, so far as 1 am 
individually concerned.” 

" Upon what authority can joti found so melancholy a predic- 
tion ?” asked Waverlo} . 

“ On one which never failed a ptTSon of my house. 1 have 
seen,” he said, lowering his voice, " I have seen the Bodach Glas.” 

“ Bodach Glas 1” 

“ Yes : Have you heon so long at Glonnaquoich, and never 
heard of the Grey SpecLrc f though indeed there is a ccrtsuii 
reluctance among us to mention him.” * 

“ No, never.” 

“ Ah 1 it would hav been a tale for poor Flora to have told you. 
Or, if that hill were Benmore, and that long blue IsKe, u Inch you 
see just winding towards yon mountainous country, m ere Loch Ta> , 
or my own Loch an Ri, the tale would be bettor suited with 
sc.enery. However, let us sit down on tins knoll ; even Saddle- 
back and Ulswater will wiit what I have to say better than the 
Enghsh hedgerows, enclosures, and t.irm lioiises. on must 
know, then, that when my ancestor, Jan nan Cluii'-tol, wasted 
Northumberland, there w'as associated w itli him m the expedition 
a sort of Southland GPfief, or oapt.im of a band of Lowlanders, 
called Halbert Hall. In tlieir return through the Gheviots 
they quarreled about the division of the great bfioty they had 
acquired, and came from words to blows. The LowLinders were 
cut off to a man, and their chief fell the last, covered with 
wounds by the sword of iny ancestor. Since that time, his spirit 
has crossed the Vich Iiui Volir of the day when any great disaster 
wa.s impending, but especially before apjiroacliing deatli. My 
father saw him twice ; once before he was made prisoner at 
SherifF-Muir ; another time on the momiiip of tlio day on which 
ho died.” 

“How can you, my dear Fergus, tell such non 'use with a 
grave face ?” 

“ I do n«t ask you to believe it ; but I tell you the truth, 
ascertained by three hundred yeans’ experii rep at least .uid last 
night by my own eves.” 

“ The particulars, for Heaven’s sake !” said Wavcrlcy, with 
eagerness. 

“ I will, on condition you will not attempt a jest on the ‘subject. 
— Since tliis unhappy retreat commenced, I have ‘■c.ircc ever 
been able to sleep for thinking of my clan, and of this poor 
Prince, whom they arc leading back like a dog in a string, whetlier 
ho will or no, and of the downfall of my famdy. Last night 1 
felt so feverish that T loft my quarters, and walked out, in hopes 
the keen frosty air would brace my nerves — I canuot tell how 
much I dislike going on, for I know you will hardly believe me. 
However — 1 crossed a small foot-bridge, and kept walking back* 
wards and forwards, when I observed with surprise, by the clpor 
moonlight, a tall figure in a gi'ey plaid, sneh as shepherds wear 
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in the solatia of Scotland, -which, move at what pace I would, 
kept regularly about four y ards bclbre me.” 

“ You t>aw a Cumberland peasant iii bis ordinary dress, pro- 
bably.” 

“ No : 1 thought so at first, and was astonished at the man’s 
audacity in daring to dog me. 1 called to him, but received n® 
answer. I felt an aiwious throbbing at my heart, and to ascer- 
tain what J dreaded, 1 htood still, and turned myself on the same 
spot successively to ilie four points of the compass. — By Heaven, 
Edward, turn whoK* 1 would, the figure was instantly before in^ 
eyes, at prc'cisel} the same disLuiee • 1 was then convinced it 

was the Bodacli (lias My hair bristle'd, and uiy knees shook. I 
manned in vselljiow ci '-r, and det(>rinnusl to re tm n to my quarters. 
My ghastly \ isitint glided betoi’e me, (for 1 cannot say he walked,) 
until ho readied the foot -budge : there he slopped, and turned full 
round. 1 must eillier wade the iner, or pass him as close a.s I 
am to joii. A despeiato courage', founded on the belie'f th.nt iny 
death was ne*ar, made nu rtsolee to lu.ike iny way m despite of 
him. I made the sign of the cross, ilrevv my sword, and uttert'd, 
“In the' name ot (iod, hlvil Spirit, give place !’ ‘ Vich l^n Vohr,‘ 
it said, III a voice that made my v« ly hl'(vod%‘nrdle, ‘ bewtiro of to- 
morrow It scenic <l at that inoiuemt not half a ^ard from mv 
sword’s point ; hut the' words were no sooner fpoken than it vaa 
gone, and nothing ajqicared farther to obsti^uet my passage. I 
got home, and throw ui^'-df on niy bed, wdicre I s]>ent a few 
liours heavily enough ; andtlnsraorniug, ns no enemy wa.s reported 
to be near us, I tool: iiiy horse, and rode forward to ni<iko up 
matters with you. 1 would not willingly tall until 1 am m chanty 
witli a wiongtd fiiond. ’ 

Edw'iu’d ha 1 little doubt that tins phantom was the opt'ration 
of an eshimsted Iranie and depressed spirits, -working on the 
belief coiiimon to all Jliglilaiidei-s m such superstitions. He did 
not the less pity l-ergu--, for whom, in his pre‘-ent distress, he 
felt all his former re'garcl rtwive. Witli the view of di-cei-ting his 
mmd from tliese gloomy images, he oflered, with the Baron’s 
permission, which he kiic'w he could le.vdily obtain, to remain in 
his quarters till I'ergus’s corps should come up, and then to 
march W’lth theni as usual. The tduef seemed much pleaf^ed, j et 
hesitated to accept the offer. 

“ We ai’e, you know, in tlio rear, — the post of danger ui a 
i*e treat.” 

“ And therefore the jiost of honour.” 

“ Well,” replied the Chieftain, “ let Alick have your horse in 
readiness, in case we should be ovrnnatelicd, and I sliall he 
delighted to have your company once more.” 

"Hie reai’-giiard were late in making their appearance, Iwving 
be«a delayed by vaiious accidents, and by the badness of the 
roads. At length tliey entered tlio hamlet. When Waverley 
joined the clan Mac- Ivor, arm-ui-orm widi their Chieftain, all the 
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resentment they had entertained against him seemed blown off at 
once. Evan Dhu received him wiw a grin of congratulation ; and 
even Callum, who was running about as active as ever, pale, 
indeed, and with a great patch on his head, appeared delighted to 
see him. 

“ That gallows-bird’s skull,” said Fergus, " must be harder than 
marble : tiie lock of the pistol was actually broken.” 

** How could you strike so young a lad so hard 1” said Waver- 
ley, with some interest. 

** Why, if I did not strike hard sometimes, the rascals would 
forget themselves.” 

'I’hey were now in lull march, every caution being taken to pre- 
vent surprise. Fergus’s people, and a lino clan regiment from 
Badenoch, commanded by Cluny Mac-Pherson, had the rear. 
They had passed a large open moor, and were entering into the 
enclosiues which surround a small village called Clifton. The 
winter sun had set, and Edward began to rally Fergus upon the 
false predictions of the Grey Spirit. " The ides of March are not 
past,’’ said Mac-Ivor wi& a smile ; when, suddenly casting 
^ eyes 'hack on the n^r/a large body of cavalry was indistinctly 
seen to hover upon its brown and dark surface. To lino the 
enclosures facing the open ground, and tho road by which the 
enemy must move from it upon tho village, was the work of a 
short time. While these manoeuvres were accomplishing, night 
sunk down, dark and gloomy, though the moon was at full. Some- 
times, however, she gleamed forth a dubious light upon the scene 
of action. 

The Highlanders did not long remain undisturbed in the defen- 
sive position they had adopted. Favoured by the night, one largo 
bodv of dismounted dragoons attempted to force tlie enclosures, 
while another equally strong, strove to penetrate by the high-road. 
Both were received by such a heavy fire as disco acerted their 
ranks, and effectually checked their progress. Unsatisfied with 
the advantiCge thus gmed, Fergus, to whose ardent spirit the 
approach of danger seemed to restore all its elasticity, drawing 
his sword, and calling out Claymore 1” encouraged his men, by 
voice and example, to break through the hedge which divided 
them, and rush down upon the enemy. Mining with the dis- 
mounted dragoons, they forced them, at the sword point, to fly to 
the open moor, where a considerable number were cut to pieces. 
But the moon, which suddenly shone out, shewed to the ^glish 
the small numW of assailants, disordered by their own success^ 
Two smiadrons of horse moving to the support of tiieir companions^ 
the E^^Uabders endeavoured to recover the enclosures. Bat 
sevmral of them, amount others their brave Chieftain, were cut 
off and surrounded before th^ could effect their purpose. 
Waveiiiy, looking eagerly for icrgui^ from whom, as weU as 
from die retreating body of his followers, he had be«a semoated 
ki the darkness and tomul^ aaw him, with Evan Dhu and Gallam, 
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defending themselves desperately against a dozen of horsemen, 
who were hewing at them with their long broadswords. The 
moon was agaiu'at that moment totally overclouded, and Edward, 
in the obscurity, could neither bring aid to his friends, nor dis- 
cover which way lay his own road to rejoin the rear-guard. 
After once or twice narrowly escaping being slain or made 
prisoner by parties of the cavalry whom he encountered in the 
darkness, he at length reached an enclosure, and, clambering over 
it, concluded himself in safety, and on the way to the Highland 
forces, whose pipes he heard at some distance. For Fergus hardly 
a hope remained, unless that he might be made prisoner. Re- 
volving his fate with sorrow and anxiety, tlie superstition of the 
Bodach Glas recurred to Edward’s recollection, and he said to 
himself, with internal surprise," What, can the devil speak truth 1”* 


CHAPTER LX. 

Chapter of Accidents. 

• 

Edward was in a most unpleasant and dangerous situation. 
He soon lost the sound of the bagpipes ; and, what was yet more 
unpleasant, when, after searching long m v.am, and scrambling 
trough many enclosures, he at length approached the high-road, 
he learned, from the unwelcome noise of kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, that the English cavalry now occupied it, and consequently 
were between him and the Highlanders. Precluded, therefore, 
from advancing in a straight Erection, he resolved to avoid the 
English mihtary, and endeavour to join his friends by making 
a circuit to tlio left, for which a beaten path, deviating from the 
main road in that direction, seemed to afford facilities. The path 
was muddy, and the night dark and cold ; but even these incon- 
veniences were hardly felt amidst the apprehensions wliich falling 
into the hands of the King’s forces reasonably excited in his 
bosom. 

After walking about three miles, ho at length reached a hamlet. 
Conscious that the common people were in general unfavourable 
to tiie cause he had espoused, yet desirous, if possible, to procure 
a horse and guide to Penrith, where he hoped to find the rear, if 
not the main body, of the Chevalier’s army, he approached ^e 
alehouse of the place. There was a great noise within ; he paused 
to listen. A round English oath or two, and the burden of a 
campaign song, convinced him the hamlet also was occupied by 
the Duke of Cumberland’s soldiers. Endeavouring to retire from 
it as softly as possible, and blessing the obscurity which hitherto 
he liad murmured against, Waverley groped his way the best lie 
ooold along a small paling, which seemed the boundary of some 
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cottage garden As he reached the gate of this little enclosure, 
liis outstretched hand was grasped by that of a female, whose voice 
at the same tune uttered, “Edward, is’t thou, man V’ 

Here is some unlucky mistake thought Edward, struggling, but 
gently, to disengage himself. 

“ Naen o’ thy foun, now, man, or the red cwoats will hear thee ; 
they hae been hmilerymg and poulerjing e\(Ty jiie tliat past ale- 
house d()tir this noight to make them dri^c tJieir naggons and sick 
loike. Come into ft'>ther’s, or they'll do ho a mistliief ” 

.'V good bint, thoi glit Waverlo} , folkiw ing the girl through the 
little garden into a > nck-paved kitchen, wliero she set herself to 
kandlo a match at an expiimg file, and witli the match to light a 
candle. She had no sooner looked on Edward, than she dropped 
tlie light, with a shrill scream of “() feyther, ley ther 

The fatlier, thus invoked, speedily ajipeared — a sturdy old far- 
mer, in a pair of leather breeches, and boots pulled on without 
stockings, having just started from his bed ; the lest of his dr’oss 
was only a AVestmoreland statesman’s roiic-do-chambi'e, — tliat is, 
Ins shirt. His ligure was displaced tn advantage, b_y a candle whiih 
he bore in his left hand ; ih his right he brandished a poker, 

“ What hast ho here, wench 1” 

“ 0 !” cried th< poor gii 1, almost going off in h} sterirs,“ I thought 
It was Ned Williams, and it is one of the plaid-num.” 

And what was tliee ganging to do vvi’ Ned Williams at this 
time o’ noight 1” To this, vvliu h wa.s, perhaps, one of the iiume- 
roue class of questions more easilj asked than answoied, the rosy- 
cheeked damsel made no reply, hut continued sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands. 

“And thee, lad, dost ho know that the dragoons ho a town < 
dost ho know tliat, moii * ad,* they'll sliver thco loiko a tuimp, 
mon 1” 

“ I know my hf<; is in great danger,’ said Waverley, “ but if you 
can assist ijie, I will rew.ird you handsomely. I am no Scots- 
man, hut an uiifortuiiale English genileman ” 

“ Be ho Scot or no,'’ said the honest farmer, “ I wish thou 
hadst kept the other side of the Italian. But since thou art here, 
Jacob Jopson will betray no roan’s bhiid ; and the plaids were 
gay canny, and did not do so much mischief when they were here 
yesterday.” Accordingly, he set seriously about sheltering and 
refreshing our hero for tlic night. The fire was speedily rekindled, 
but with precaution against its light bring seen from without. 
The jolly yeoman cut a rasher of bacon, which Cicely soon broiled, 
and her father added a swingeing tankard of ins best ale. It 
was settled, that Edward sliould remain there till tlie troops 
marched in the rtioniing, then hire or buy a horse from the far- 
mer, and, with' the best directions that coUld bo obtained, endea- 
vour to overtake his friends. A clean, though coarse bed, received 
him after the fatigues of this unliappy day. 

With the morning arrived the news tLit the Highlanders had 
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acuated Penrith, and marched off towards Carlisle ; that tlie 
Duke of CuniberJand was in posssssioii of Penrith, and that 
detachments of his army covered the roads hi every direction. 
To attempt to get through undiscovered would be an act of the 
most fi'antic teinonty. Ned Williams (the right Edward) was 
now called to council by Cicely and her father. Ned, who per- 
haps did not care that his handsome namesake should remain too 
long in the same house with his sweetheai't, for fear of fresh mis- 
takes, proposed that W.iverley, exchanging his uniform and plaid 
for the dress of the country, should go with him to his father’s 
farm near Ulswater, and remain m that undisturbed retirement 
until the miliUiry movements in the country should have ceased 
to render his departure ha.uirdous. A price was also agreed 
upon, at whicli the stranger might board with Farmer Williams, 
if he thought proper, till he coiild depart with safety. It was of 
moderate amount ; the distress of his situation, among this honest 
and 81111 plo-liearted race, hemg considered as no reason for 
mcreasmg llicir demand. 

The lu'cessary articles of dress were accordingly procured, .md, 
by following by-paths, known to the young farmer, they hoped to 
escape any un[)lea.sant rencontre. A recompense for their hospi- 
tality was refused peremptorily by old Jopsou and his cherry- 
cheeked daughter ; a kiss p;ud tlio one, and a hearty shake of the 
hand the other. Botli st'cined aJixious for tlicir guest's safety, 
and took leave of him with kind wishes. 

In tho course ol their route, Edward, with his guide, traversed 
those fields which the night before had been the scene of action. 
A brief gleam of a Deeemher's sun shone sadly on tho broad 
heath, which, towards the spot where the great north-west road 
entered the enclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s property, exhibited 
dead bodies ol men and horses, and the usual companions of war, 
a nnmher ol carrion-crows, hawks, and ravens. 

“ And this, then, was thy last field,” said Waverley to himself, 
his eye filling at the recoUeetion of the many splendid points of 
Fergus’s character, and of their former intimacy, all his passions 
and imperfections forgotten — “here fell tlie last Vich Ian Vohr, 
on a nameless licatli ; and in an obscure night-skirmish was 
quenched that ardent spirit, who thought it little to cut a way for hia 
master to the British throne ! Ambition, policy, bravery, all far 
beyond tlicir sphere, here learned the fate of mortals. The sole 
support, too, ot a sister, whose spirit, as proud and unbending, 
was even more e.\alted tlian thine own ; here ended all thy hopes 
for Flora, and the long and valued line which it was thy boast to 
raise yet more highly by thy adventurous valour!” 

As these ideas pressed on Waveriey’s mind, he resolved to go 
upon tlio open heatli, and search if, among the slain, ho comd 
discover the body of his friend, wifii the pious intention of pro- 
curing for him tho last rites of sepulture. The timorous young 
mao who accompanied him remonstrated upon the danger of the 
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attempt, but Edward was determined. The followers of the camp 
had alr^y stripped tha> dead of all they could carry away ; but 
the country-people, unused to scenes of blood, had not yet 
approached the field of action, though some stood fearfully gazing 
at a distance. About sixty or seventy dragoons lay slain within the 
first enclosure, upon the high road, and on the open moor. Of 
the Highlanders, not above a dozen had fallen, chiefly those who, 
venturing too far on the moor, could not regain the strong 
ground. He could not find the body of B’ergus among the slain. 
On a little knoll, separated from the others, lay the carcasses of 
three English i’ageons, two horses, and the page Callum Beg, 
whose hard skull a trooper’s broadsword had, at length, cfiectually 
cloven. It was possible his clan had carried off the body of 
Fergus ; but it was also possible he had escaped, especially as 
Evan Dhu, who would never leave his Chief, was not found among 
the dead ; or he might be prisoner, and the less formidable denun- 
ciation inferred from the appearance of the Bodach Glas might 
have proved tlic true one. The approach of a party sent for the 
purpose of compelling the country-people to bury the dead, and 
who had already assem>lc(bHcveral peasants for that purpose, now 
obliged Edward to rejoin his guide, who awaited him in great 
anxiety and fear under shade of the plantations. 

After leaving this field of deatli, the rest of their journey was 
happily accomplished. At the house of Farmer WilUams, Edward 
passed for a young kinsman, educated for the Church, who was 
come to reside there till the civil tumults permitted him to pass 
through the country. This silenced suspicion among the kind 
and simple yeomanry of Cumberland, and accounted sufficiently 
for the grave manners and retired habits of the new guest, llie 
precaution became more necessary than Waverley had anticipated, 
as a variety of incidents prolonged his stay at Ji’asthwaite, as the 
farm was called. 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered his departiu ' impossible 
for more than ten days. When tlie roads began to become a 
little practicable, they successively received news of the retreat of 
the Chevalier into Gotland ; then, that he had abandoned Uie 
frontiers, retiring upon Glasgow ; and that the Duke of Cumber- 
land had formed the siege of Carlisle. His army, tiierefore, cut 
off all possibility of Waverley’s escaping into Scotland in that 
direction. On the eastern border, Mammal Wade, with a large 
force, was advancing upon Edinburgh, and all along the frontier, 
parties of militia, volunteers, and ptfrtasans, were in arms to 
suppress msurrectiou, and apprehend such stragglers from tiie 
Hi^Umd army as had been left in England. The surrender of 
Carlisle, and the severity with which the rebel garrison were 
threatened, soon formed an additiunal reason against venturing 
upon a solitary and hopeless journey through a hostile country 
and a la^ army, to carry the assistance of a single sword to a 
banae seeemed altogether desperate. 
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In this lonely and secluded situation, without the advantage of 
company or conversation with men of cultivated minds, the 
ailments of Colonel Talbot often recurred to the mind of our 
hero. A still more' anxious recollection haunted his slumbers — 
it was the dying look and gesture of Colonel Gardiner. Most 
devoutly did he hope, as tlie rarely occurring post brought news 
of skirmishes with various success, that it might never again 
be his lot to draw his sword in civil conflict. Then his mind 
turned to the supposed death of Fergus, to the desolate situation 
of Flora, and, with yet more tender recollection, to that of Rose 
Bradwardine, who was destitute of the devoted enthusiasm of 
loyalty, which, to her friend, hallowed and exalted misfortune. 
These reveries he was permitted to enjoy, undisturbed by queries 
or interruption ; and it was m many a winter walk by the shores 
of Ulswater, that he acquired a more complete mastery of a 
spirit tamed by adversity, than his former experience had given 
him ; and that he felt himself entitled to say flrroly, though per- 
haps with a sigh, that the romance of his life was ended, and that 
its real history had now commenced. He was soon called upon 
to justify his pretensions by reason a9id philosophy. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

A Journey to London. 

The family at Fasthwaite were soon attached to Edward. He 
had, indeed, that gentleness and urbanity which almost universally 
attracts corresponding kindness; and to tlieir simple ideas ins 
learning gave him consequence, and his sorrows interest. The 
last ho asenbed, evasively, to the loss of a brother in the skinmsh 
near Clifton ; and in that primitive state ol society, where the ties 
of affection were highly deemed of, liis continued depression 
excited sympathy, but not surprise. 

In the end of January, his more lively powers were called out 
by the happy union of Edward Wilflams, the son of liis host, 
with Cicely Jopson. Our hero would not cloud with sorrow the 
festivity attendmg the wedding of two persons to whom he was 
so highly obliged. He therefore exerted himself, danced, sung, 
played at the various games of the day, and was the blithest of 
the company. The next moruuig, however, he had more serious 
matters to think' of. 

The clergyman who had married the young couple was so 
much pleased with tlie supposed student of divinity, that he came 
next day from Penrith on purpose to pay him a visit. This 
might have been a puzzling chapter h^ he entered into any 
exunination of our hero’s supposed theolo^cal studies ; bat fo^ 
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tunately he loved better to hear and communicate the news of 
the day. lie brought with Inin two or tlireo old newspapers, in 
one of which Edwjrrd found a piece ot intelligence tliat soon 
rendered him deal to every word which the lleverend Mr 
Twigtythe was saying upon the news from tlie north, and tlio 
prospect of the Duke’s speedily overtaking and crushing the 
rebels. This was an article m these, or nearly these words : 

“ Died at his house, in Hill Street, Beikeley Square, upon the 
10th nist. Itichard Waverley, Esq. second son of Sir Giles 
Waverley of Wavei-ley-Honoiir, &.c. <Stc. He died of a hngcruig 
disorder, augmented by the unjileasant jiredieunient of suspicion 
in winch he -stood, having been obliged to hud bad to a high 
amount, to meet an iMpending accusation of Ingh-troason. An 
accusation of the same giave crime hangs over his elder brother, 
Sir Everard Waverley, the represtnitative of that ancient family ; 
and we understand tlie day of his trial will be fixed early m die 
next month, uiihiss EdwiU'd Waverley, son of tlie deceased 
Hichard, and heir to the Baronet, shall surrender himself to 
justice. In that case, we are assureil it is his Majesty’s gracious 
purpose to drop farthet;,prerceedings upon the eluirge against Sif 
Everard. This unfortunate young gentleman is ascertained to 
have been in arin.s in the ITetender’s styivice, and to have 
marched along with the Highland troojis into England. But he 
has uot been heard of since the sluriinsli at Clifton, on the 18th 
December la.st.” 

Such was this distracting paragrapli. “ Good God !” exclaimed 
Waverley, “ am 1 then a parricide » Impossihle ! My father, 
who never showed the affection ot a father while he lived, cannot 
have been so much aflccted by niy supposed death as to hasten 
his own ; no, I will not believe it, — it were distraction to enter- 
tain for a moment such a honible idea. But .fc w'ori , if po.ssible, 
worse than parricide to suffer any danger to hang over my noble 
and generous uncle, who has ever been more to me tl iii a fatlier, 
if such evil can be averted by any saejifice on my part.” 

While th&se reflections passed like the stings of scorpions 
through Waverley’s scn.soriuin, the worthy divitie was stio'tled m 
a long disquisition on die battle of Falkirk by the ghastUneas 
which diey communicated to his looks, and asked him if he was 
ill 1 Fortunately die bride, all smirk and blush, had just entered 
the room. Mrs Williauis was none of the brightest of women, 
but she was good-natured, and readdy concluding that Edward 
had been showed by disagreeable news in the papers, interfered 
so judiciously, diat, witiioiit exciting suspicion, she drew off Mr 
Twigtythe’s attention, and engaged it until he soon after took his 
leave. Waverley then explained to liis friends, that lie was 
under the necessity of going to London witli as little delay as 
possible. 

One cause of delay, however, did occur, to which Waverley 
Itad been very little accustomed. His purse, though well stocked 



wluu he Hi's! went tu Tully-Veolan, had not been reinforced 
hiiice that period ; and altlioiigh his life since had not been of a 
nature to exhaust it Jjastil^, for he had lived ehiotly with his 
friend's or with the amn, jet he found, that, after settling with 
Ins kind landlord, he should be too poor to encounter the expense 
of ti’av oiling post. The best course, therefore, Bccmed to be, to 
get uito the great north road about Horough-hndge, and there 
take a place in the Northern iJiligeneo, a hiigi* old-f:u“hioned tub, 
drawn by three }ior‘-es, uhieh completed the journey from Edin- 
burgh to Loudon ((lod •willing, as the advertisement expressed it) 
in three weeks. Our hero, tliercforc, took an aflectioiiate fare- 
well of Ins Cumberland triends, whose kindness he promised never 
to forget, and tacitly hojied one day to acknowledge, by substan- 
tial proofs of gratitude. After some petty diflieulties and vexatious 
delays, and after puttuig las dress into a shape better befitting 
hia rank, though perfectly plain and simjile, he aceouiplished 
erosbuig the country, and found liimself in the desired vehicle ris-a- 
ng to Airs Nosebag, the lady ot Lusiteuant Nosebag, adjutant and 

r.di rig-master of tlio dtagooii*-, a jolly wsmian of about fifty, 

w<.tiinga hluc haliit, faced with scarletfand grasping a silver- 
mounted horse-whiji. 

This lady w'aa ono«of tliose active members of society who tako 
upon them ftiirc h Ji lis de conr< tga*io». t-he had just returned 
from tlie north, and lufonncd Edward how nearly her regiment 
had eut the petticoat people into iibands at Falkirk, “only some- 
how there was one of those nasty, awkward marshes, that they 
are never without in Scotland, I think, and so our poor dear little 
rc'pnient sutfeicd soiiielhmg, as my Nosebag says, in that nnsatis- 
l.'j'f'uy' aflUir. You, sir, have served in the dragoons Waverley 
was taken so much at unawares^, that he acijuiesced. 

“(), I knew It at once : 1 saw you were military from your 
aai’, and I w.i8 sure you could be none of the foot- wobblers, as 
my Noseb.ig calls them. What regiment, pray V* Here was a 
delightful question. M'averley, however, justly concluded that 
tins good lady' had the whole army-list by heart ; aii'h to avoid 
detection by adhenug to trutli, an.swered, “ Gardiner’s dragoons, 
ma’am ; but I have retired some time.” 

“ 0 ay, tliose as won tlio race at the battle of Preston, as my' 
Nosebag says. Pray, sir, were you there !” 

“ I was BO unfortimatc, ma’am,” he replied, “ as to witness that 
engagement.” 

“ And tliat was a misfortune that few of Gardiner’s stood to 
witness, T believe, sir— ha ! ha ! ha ! I beg your pardon ; but a 
soldier’s wife loves a joke.” 

Devil confound you, thought Waverley ; what iufenial luck 
lias penned me up with this inquisitive hag ! 

Fortunately the good lady did not stick lon^ to one subiect. 
“ We are coming to Ferrybridge, now,” she said, “ where there 
was a party of oiir$ left to support tlie beadles, and constables, and 
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justices, and these sort of creatures that are examining papers 
and stopping rebels, and all that.” They were hardly in the 
inn before she dragged Waverloy to the window, exclaiming, 
** Yonder comes Corporal Briduon, of our poor dear troop ; 
he ’s coming with the constable man ; Bridoon 's one of my 

lambs, as Nosebag calls 'em. Come, Mr a — a — pray, 

what’s your name, sir 1” 

“ Butler, ma’am,” said Waverle)’’, resolved rather to make free 
with die name of a former fellow-officer, than run the risk of 
detection by inventing one not to be found in the regiment. 

“ 0, you got a ti'oop lately, when that shabby fellow, Waverley, 
went over to the rebels? Lord, I wish our old cross Captain 
Crump would go ovir to the rebels, that Nosebag might get tlio 
troop? — Lord, what can Bridoon bo standing swinging on the 
bridge for ? I’ll be hanged if he a’nt hazy, as Nosebag says. — 
Como, sir, as you and 1 belong to the service, we’ll go put tho 
rascal in mind of his duty.” 

Waverley, with feelings more easily conceived than described, 
saw himself obliged to follow tins doughty female commander. 
The gallant trooper was a.) like n lamb os a drunk corporal 
dragoons, about six feet high, with very broad shoulders, and very 
thin le^, not to mention a great scar across his nose, could well 
be. Mrs Nosebag addressed him with something which, if not an 
oath, sounded very like one, and commanded him to attend to his 
duty. " You be d — d for a commenced the gallant cava- 

lier ; but, looking up in order to suit the action to tlie words, and 
aJso to enforce the epitiiet which he meditated, with an adjective 
applicable to tlie party, he recognized the speaker, made hw mili- 
tary salaam, and altered his tone . — ** Lord love your handsome 
face, Madam Nosebag, is it you ? Why, if a poor fellow does 
happen to fire a slug of a morning, 1 am sure you were never the 
lady to bring him to harm.” 

“Well, you rascallion, go, mind jour duty ; gentleman 
and 1 belong to the service ; but be sure you look after that shy 
cock in the slouched hat tliat sits in the corner of the coach. I 
believe he’s one of tlie rebeb in dis^ise.” 

“ D — n her gooseberry wig,” said the corporal, when she was 
out of hearing, “ that gimlet-eyed jade — mother adjutant, as wo 
call her — is a greater plague to tho regiment than prcvot-marshal, 
sergewt-major, and old Hubble-de-Shuff, the colonel, into the 
bargain. — Come, Master Constable, let’s see if this shy cock, as 
she calls him, (who, by the way, was a QuakOr from L^ds, with 
whom Mrs Nosebag had liad some tart aigument on tlie legality 
of bearing arms,) will stand godfather to a sup of brandy, for your 
Yorkshire ale is cold on my stomach.” 

The vivacity of this good lady, as it helped Edward out of this 
Biirape, v/as likb to have drawn him into one or two others. In 
every town where they stoppei^ she wished to examine the corps 
de garde, if there was one, and once very nanrowly missed intro- 
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ducing Waverley to a recruiting-sergeant of his own regiment. 
Then she Captain’d and Butter’d him till he was almost mad with 
vexation and anxiety ; and never was he more rejoiced in his life 
at the termination of a journey, than when the arrival of the 
coach in Loudon freed him from the attentions of Madam 
Nosebag. 


CHAPTER LXTI. 

Whafs to he done next » 

It was twilight when they arrived in town ; and having shaken 
oif his companions, and walked through a good many sheets, to 
avnid the possibility of being traced by them, Edward took a 
hackney-coach and drove to Colonel Talbot’s house, in one of the 
principal squares at the west end of the town. That gentleman, 
by the death of relations, had succeeded since his marriage to a 
l^ge fortune, possessed considerable ,poiyical interest, and lived 
in what is called great style. 

Wlien Waverley knocked at his door, he found it at first 
difficult to procure admittance, but at length was shewn into an 
apartment where the Colonel was at table. Lady Emil^, whose 
very beautiful features were still pallid from indisposition, sate 
opposite to liim. The instant he heard Waverley’s voice, he 
started up and embraced him. Frank Stanley, my dear boy, 
how d’ye do ? — Emily, my love, this is young Stanley.” 

The blood started to the lady’s cheek as she gave Waverley a 
reception, in which courtesy was mingled witli kindness, while 
her trembling hand and faltering voice shewed how much she 
was startled and discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, and 
while Waverley was engaged in refresliing himself, the Colonel 
proceeded — “ I wonder you have come here, Frank ; the Doc- 
tors tell me the air of London is very bad for your complaints. 
You should not liavc risked it. But I am delighted to see you, 
and so is Emily, though I fear we must not reckon upon your 
staying long.” 

" Some particular business brought me up,” muttered 
Waverley. 

“ I supposed so, but I sha’nt allow you to stay long. — Spon- 
toon,” (to an elderly military-looking servant out of livery,) ** take 
away these tilings, and answer the bell yourself, if I ring. Don’t 
let any of the other fellows ffisturb us — My nephew and I have 
business to talk of.” 

When the servants had retired, " In the name of God, 
Waverley, what has brou^t you here ! It may be as much as 
your Ufe is worth.” 

« Dear Mr Waverley,” said Lady Emily, ** to whom I owe so 
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much more than axiknowledgnients can ever pay, how could > on 
bo Iso rash 

‘‘ My father — -my uncle — this paragraph,” — he handed tiie 
paper to Colonel Talbot. 

“ I viish to Heaven these scoundrels were cmiflomiied to be 
smipozed to death in their own preR"«es,” said Talbot. “ I am 
told there are not leas than a dozen of their papers now published 
in town, and no wonder that they ai-o obliged to invtnt lies to 
find bale for tlieir journals. It is true, however, my dear 
Edward, that you lute lost jour father ; but as to tins flourish of 
Ills unplea.sant .situation having grated upon his spint-s, and Iiurt 
his health — tho tnitl is — for though it is harsh to say so now, 
yet it will relieve yoiu mind from the idea of weighty responsi- 
bility — the truth then is, that Mr Jtieluird Waverley, through 
this whole bu.siiies.s, shewed great want of sensihihty, botlj to yonr 
situation and that of jonv iiiielo ; and the last time T saw him, 
he told me, with groat glee, that as I was so good as take eh.H.rge 
of your interests, lie had thought it host to patch up a separ£i.to 
negotiation for liiinsolf, and iii.ile his peace with government 
tlirough some ohaiincls whjch foimer conncLtions left still open 
to him.” 

“ And my uncle, nij dt ar iiiu le 

“ Is 111 no danger whateter. It i-> true (looking at tlie date of 
the paper) there was a foolish leport aorne time ago to tho piu'port 
here quoted, hut it IS ent in Ij f.ilbc. Sir Everard is gone down 
to Waverley-llonour, freed from all uneasiness, unless upon 
your own account. Hut jou are lu pi-nl yourself — your name is 
in every proclainatioii — warrants are out to apprehend you. 
How and when did voii come here 

Etlward told his story at length, suppressing his quarrel with 
Fergus ; for, being hinisolf partial to llighlandc T3,he did not wish 
to give any advantage to the Coloiiers national preju lice against 
thein- 

“ Are you sure it w.is your friend C 'cu’e. foot-boy you saw dead 
m Clifton Mbor ?” 

“ Q,uite positive.” 

“ Then tiiat little hmb of the devil has cheated the galloww, for 
cut-tliroAt wa-s written in his face ; though” (turning to Lady 
Emily) “ it was a very handsome face too. — But for you, Edward, 
I wish you would go down again to Cumberland, or rather I wdah 
you had never stirred from thence, for there is an embargo in all 
the sea-iwrta, and a strict search for the adherents of tlie Pre- 
tender ; and the tongue ut tliat confounded woman will wag in 
her head like the cluck of a mill, till somehow or otlier slie will 
detect Captain Buth'V to ho u feigned persoruige.” 

“Do you know any thing,” asked Waveiloy, “of my fellow- 
IravelJer ?” 

“ Her husband was my sergeant-major for six years ; she was 
a buxom widow, with a little money — he married her — was steady. 
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and got on by being a good drill. I must send Spontoon to see 
what she is about ; he will find her out among the old regimental 
oonnectioii*^. To-morrow you must be indisposed, and keep your 
room fi’oin fatigue. Lady Emily is to be your nurse, and Spon- 
toon and 1 j'our att<>ndants. You bear the name of a near 
relation of mine, whom none of my present people ever saw, 
except Spontoon, so tliero wdl be no immediate danger. So pray 
feel your liead ache and your eyes grow heavy as soon as possible, 
that you may be put upon the w<‘k list ; and, Emily, do you order 
an apartment for Frank Stanley, with all the attentions which :ui 
invalid may requms” 

In the morning the Colonel visited his guest. " Now,” said he, 
“ I have some good nev/s for you. Your reputition as a gentleman 
and officer is effectually cleared of neglect of duty, and accession 
to the mutiny in Gdrdiru'r’s regiment. I have liad a correspon- 
dence on this siil))ect w ith a very zealous fueiid of yon is, your 
Scottish parson, Morton ; liis first letter was adilrcssed to Sir 
Everard ; but I rtdiovcd the good Baronet of the trouble of 
answering it. You must know, that your free-booting acquain- 
tance, Donald of the Cave, has at length f.illeu into the bands of 
the Pliihstines, ITe was driving of! tlie eattlo of a certain pro- 
prietor, railed Eillan — soiuetluiig or otlier ” 

“ KillanciuTit 

“The same — now the gentleman being, it seems, a groat 
farmiT, and having a ''peoial value for his breed of cattle, being, 
moreover, rather of a timid disjmsition, had got .v party of soldiers 
t() protect Ills property. So Donald run his head unawares into 
tlie lion’s mouth, acd was defeated and made prisoner. Being 
ordered for execution, his eonseieneo wa.s assailed on the one 
band by a Catholic piiest, on the other by your friend Morton, 
lie K'pulsc'd the Catliohe ehieily on account of the doctrine of 
extreme um tmn, winch this economical goutleman considored as 
an excessivt w.aste of oil So his convt'rsion from a state of 
impeiiiteucH fell to Mr Morton’s share, who, I ilare say, acquitted 
lumself excellently, though, I suppose, Jfoiiald made but u queer 
kind of Cliiisliaii after all. He confessed, however, before "a 
magistrate, one Major Melville, who seems to liave been a correct, 
friendly .sort ot per.son, his full intrigue with Houghton, •.cplaining 
particularly how it was carrieil on, and fully acquitting you of the 
least accession to it. He also mciitwncd his rescuing you from the 
hands of the volunU'cr officer, and sending you, by orders of the 
I'ret — Chevalier, I mean —as a prisoner to Donne, frorh whence ho 
imderstood you were cairied prisoner to F4dmburgh. These are 
particulars which cannot hut tell m your favour. He hinted that 
ho had been cniploj ed i/t deliver and protect you, and rewarded 
for doing so : hut ho would not confess by whom, alleging, that 
though he would not have minded breaking any ordinary oath to 
satisfy the curiostty of Mr Morton, to whose pious admonitions he 
ow’ed BO mucli, yet, in the present ca.se, he tiad been sworn to 
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rilence upon the edge of his dirk^* which, it seems, constituted, in 
his opinion, an inviolable obligation.** 

“ And wliat is become of him I** 

" Oh, he was hanged at Stirling after the rebels luised the 
siege, with his lieutenant and four plaids besides ; he having the 
advantaTO of a gallows more loftpr than his friends.” 

“ Wefl, I have little cause either to regret or rejoice at his 
death ; and yet he has done me both good and harm to a very 
considerable extent.” 

His confession, at least, will serve you materially, since it 
wipes from your character all those suspicions which gave the 
accusation against you a complexion of a nature different from 
that witli which so many unfortunate gentlemen, now, or lately, 
in arms against the government, may be justly cha^d. Their 
treason — I must give it its name, though you participate in its 
guilt — is an action arising from mistaken virtue, and therefore 
cannot be classed as a disgrace, though it be doubtless higlily 
criminal. Where the guilty are so numerous, clemency must be 
extended to far the greater number ; and I have little doubt of 
procuring a remission for you, providing we can keep you out of 
the claws of justice, till she Im selected and gorged upon her 
victims for in this, as in other cases, it will bo according to the 
vulgar proverb, ‘ First come, first served.’ Besides, government 
are desirous at present to intimidate the English Jacobites, among 
whom they can find few examples for punisliment. This is 
a vindictive and timid feeling which will soon wear off, for, of aJl 
nations, the English are least blood-thirsty by nature. But it 
exists at present, and you must, therefore, be kept out of the way 
in the meantime.” 

Now entered Spontoon with an anxious countenance. By his 
regimental acquaintances he had traced out Madam Nosebag, and 
found her full of ire, fuss, and fidget, at discovery of an impostor, 
who had travelled from the nor& with her under the assumed 
name of Captain Butler of Gardiner’j dragoons. She was going 
to lodg^ an information on the subject, to luve him sought mr as 
an emissary of the Pretender ; but Spontoon, (an old soldier,) 
while he pretended to approve, contrived to xn^e her delay her 
intention. No time, however, was to be lost : the accuracy of 
this TOod dame’s description might probably lead to the discovery 
that Waverley was the pretended Captain Butler ; an identifica- 
tion fraught i^th danger to Edward, periiaps to his und^ and 
even to Cdlonel Talbot. Which way to dix^t his course, was 
now, therefore, the question. 

“ To Scotland,” said Waverley. 

“ To Scotland,” said the Colonel ; "with what purpose ! not to 
enea^ again with the rebels, I hope.” 

^ N(>>~1 eoxuddered my campaign ended, when, after aQ my 
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efforts, I could not rejoin them ; and now, by all accounts, they 
are gone to make a winter campaign in the Highlands, where such 
adherents as I am would rather be burdensome than useful. 
Indeed, it seems likely that they only prolong tho war to place 
the Clievalicr’s person out of danger, and then to make some 
terms for tliemselvcs. To burden them with my presence 
would merely add another party, whom they would not give up, and 
could not defend. I understand they left almost all their English 
adherents in garrison at Carlisle, for tliat very reason ; and on 
a more general view. Colonel, to confess the truth, though it may 
lower mo in your opinion, I am heartily tired of the trade of war, 
and am, as Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant says, ‘ even as weary 
of this fighting’ ” 

“ Fighting ! pooh, what have you seen but a skirmish or two ? 
— Ah 1 if you saw war on the grand scale — sixty or a hundred 
tlifiusand men in the field on each side !” 

“lam not at all curious. Colonel — Enough, says our homely 
proverb, is as good as a feast The plumed troops and the big 
war used to enchant me in poetry ; but the night marches, vigils, 
conches under the wintry sky, and Bivh accompaiiimenU of the 
glonous trade, arc not at all to my taste'^in practice. Then for 
dry blows, I had mi/ fill of fighting at Clifton, where I escaped by 
a hair’a-breadth half a dozen times ; and you, 1 bliould tliink” 
He stopped. 

“ Had enough of it at Preston ? you mean to say,” answered 
tlie Colonel, laughing j “ but ’tis my vocation, Hall.” 

• “ It IS not mine though,” said Waverley ; “and having honour- 
ably got rid of the sword, which I drew only as a volunteer, I 
am quite satisfied with iny imlitary experience, and sliall be in no 
hurry to take It up again.” 

“ J am very glad you arc of tliat mind, — but then what would 
you do in tlie north t” 

“ In the first place, there are some seaports on the eastern coast 
of Scotland still ni the hands of the Chevalier’s friends ; should 1 
gain any of them, I can easily embark for the Continent,” 

“ Good — your second reason 1” 

“ Why, to speak the very truth, there is a person m Scotland 
upon whom I now find my happiness depends more tlian 1 w^ 
alwiws aware, and about whose situation I am very anxious.” 

“ Then Emily was right, and there is a love affair in tlie case 
after all ? — And which of these two pretty Scotswomen, whom 
you insisted upon my admiring, is the distinguished fair ? not 
Miss Glen 1 hope.” 

“No.” 

“ Ah, pass for tho other ; simplicity may be improved, but pride 
and oonceit never. Well, I don’t discouraM you; I tliink it will 
please Sir Everard, from what he said when I jested witli him 
about it ; only 1 hope that intolerable papa, with his brogue, and 
his snuff, and liis Latin, and his iosufferable long stories about 
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the Duke of Berwick, will find it necessary hereafter to be an 
inhabitant of foreign parts. But as to the daughter, thotigh 1 
think you might find as fitting a match in England, yet if your 
heart be really set upon this Scotch rose-bud, why the Baronet 
has a great opinion ot her father and of his family, and he wishes 
much to see you married and settled, both for your own sake and 
for that of ^e three ermines passant, which may otherwise pass 
away altogether. But I will brmg you his mind fully upon the 
subject, since you are debarred correspondence for the present, 
for I think you will not be long in Scotland before me.’/ 

" Indeed I and what can induce you to think of returning to 
Scotland 1 No relenting longings towai'ds the land of mountains 
and floods, I am afraid.” 

" None, on ray word ; but Emily’s health is now, thank God, 
re-established, and to teU you tlio truth, 1 have little hopes of con- 
cluding the business which I have at present most at heart, until 
I can nave a personal interview with his Royal Highness the 
Coramandcr-in-Chief ; for, as Fluellen says, ‘ tlie Duke doth love 
me Avell, and I tiiank Heaven I have deserved some love at his 
hands.’ I am now going ^.out for an hour or two to arrange 
matters for your dcpaifure j your liberty extends to the next 
room, Lady Emily’s parlour, where you will find her when you 
are disposed for music, reading, or conversation. We have taken 
measures to exclude sill servants but Spontoon, who is as true as 
steel.” 

In about two hours Colonel Talbot returned, and found his 
young friend conversing with bis lady ; she pleased with his 
manners and information, and he delighted at being restored, 
tliough but for a moment, to the society of his own rank, from 
which he had been for some time excluded. 

" And now,” said the Colonel, ** hear my arrangements, for 
there is little time to lose. This youngster, Edward Waverley, 
alias Williams, alias Captain Butler, must continue (>' pass by his 
fouxih cAuu of Francis Stanley, my nephew : he shall set out to- 
morrow for*the North, and the diariot shall take him the first two 
stages. Spontoon shall then attend him \ and they shall ride post 
as w as Huntingdon ; and the presence of Spontoon, well known 
on the road as my servant, will check all disposition to inquiry. 
At Huntingdon you will meet the real Frank Stanley. He is 
studying at Cambridge ; but, a little while ago, doubtful if Emily’s 
health would permit me to go down to the North myself, 1 pro- 
cured him a passport from the secretary of state’s office to go in 
my stead. As he went chiefly to look after you, his journey is 
now unnecessary. He knows your story ; you will dine togeffier 
at Huntingdon ; and perhaps your wise hea^ may hit upon soma 
plan for removing or diminishing ffie danger of your faraer pro- 
gteas northwa^. And now, (taking out a morocco case,) let me 
put yon in funds for the campmgn.” 

I am ashamed, my dear Colonel,” 
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“ Nay,” said Colonel Talbot, “ you should command my purse 
in any event ; but this money is your own. Your father, con- 
sidering the chance of yout being attainted, left me his trustee for 
your advantage. So that you are worth above 5,000, besides 
Brerewood Lodge — a very independent person, I promise you. 
There are bills here for je‘200 ; any larger sum you may have, or 
credit abroad, as soon as your motions require it.” 

The first use which occurred to Waverley of hia newly-acquired 
wealth, was to write to honest Fanner Jopson, requesting his 
acceptance-of a silver tankard on the part of his friend Williams, 
who had not forgotten the night of the eighteenth December last. 
He begged him at the same time carefully to preserve for him his 
Highland garb and accoutrements, particularly the arms, curious 
in themselves, and to which the friendship of the donors gave 
additional value. Lady Emily undertook to find some suitable 
token of remembrance, likely to flatter the vanity and please the 
tasto of Mrs Williams ; and the Colonel, who was a kind of 
farmer, promised to send the Ulswater patriarch an excellent 
team of horses for cart and plough. 

One happy day Waverley spent in London ; and, travelling in 
the manner projected, he met with Franl{ Stanley at Huntingdon. 
The two young men were acquainted in a minute. 

" I can read my uncle’s riddle,” said Stanley ; " the cautions 
old soldier did not care to hint to me that I might hand over to 
you this passport, which I have no occasion for ; but if it should 
aftenvards come out as tlio rattle-pated tnck of a young Cantab, 
eda ne tire a rien. You are therefore to be Francis Stanley, 
with hia passport.” This proposal appeared in effect to alleviate a 
great part of the difficulties which Inward must otherwise have 
encountered at every turn ; and accordingly he scrupled not to 
avail himself of it, tlio more especially as he had discarded all 
political purposes from his present journey, and could not be 
accused of furthering machinations against tike government while 
travelling under protection of the secretary’s passport. 

The day pssed merrily away. The young student was inqui- 
ritive about Waverley’s campaigns, and the manners of the High- 
lands, and Edward was obliged to satisfy his curiosity b> whistling 
a pibroch, dancbig a strathspey, and singing a Highland song. 
The next morning Stanley rode a stage northward with his new 
friend, and parted from him with great reluctance, upon the 
remonstrances of Spontoon, who, accustomed to submit to disci- 
pline, was rigid in e^orcing it. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Desolation. 

Waverley riding post, as wAs the usual fashion of the period, 
without any adventure save one or two queries, whicli the talis- 
man of lus passport sufficiently answered, reached the borders of 
Scotland. Hero he heard the tidings of the dei-isive battle of 
Culloden. It was no more than he had long expected, though 
tlie success at Falkirh had tlirowu a faint and setting gleam over 
the arms of the Chevah'er. Yet it came upon him like a shock, 
by whicli he was for a time altogether unmanned. The generous, 
the courteous, the noble-minded Adventurer, was then a fugitive, 
with a price upon his head ; his adherents, so brave, so enthu- 
siastic, so faithful, were dead, imprisoned, or exiled. Where, 
now, was the exalted and high-souled Fergus, if, indeed, he had 
survived the night at Gifton I Where the pure-hearted and 
primitive Baron of Bi^wardine, whose foibles seemed foils to 
set off the disinterestedness of his disposition, the genuine good- 
ness of Ills heart, and his unshaken courage { Those who clung 
for support to these fallen columns, Rose and Flora, where were 
they to bo sought, and in what distress must not the loss of their 
natnral protectors have involved them ? Of Floi-a, ho thought 
with the regard of a brother for a sister ; of Rose, with a sensa- 
tion yet more deep and tender. It might be still his fate to 
supply the want of those guardians they had lost. Agitated by 
these thoughts he precipitated his journey. 

When he amved in Edmboi^h, where his inquiries must 
necessarily commence, he felt the full difficiiltios of his situation. 
Many inhabitants of that city had seen and known him as Edward 
Waverley ; how, then, could ho avad himself of j. passport as 
Francis Staylcy ? He resolved, therefore, to avoid all company, 
and to move northward os soon as possible. He was, however, 
obliged to wait a day or two in expectation of a letter from^ 
Colonel Talbot, and he was also to leave his own adilress, under' 
his feigned character, at a place agreed upon. Witli this latter 
purpose ho sallied out in the dusk through the well-known streets, 
carefully shunning observation, but in vain : one of the first 
l^rsons whom he met at once recognised him. It was Mrs 
Lockhart, Fergus Mac-lvor’s good-humoured landlady. 

« Gude guiite us, Mr Waverley, is this you ? na, ye needna bo 
feared for me. I wad betray nae gentleman in your circum- 
stances — Eh, lack a-dav ! lack a-day 1 here’s a change o’ 
markets ; how merry Colonel Mac-Tvor and you used to be in 
our house !” And the good-natured widow shed a few natural 
teats. As there was no resisting her claim of acquaintance, 
Wararley acknowledged it with a good grace, as well as the 
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danger of his own situation. “ As it's near the darkening, sir, 
wad .ye just step in by to our house, and tak a dish o’ tea I and J 
am sure, it ye like to sleep in tlie little room, 1 wad tak cai-e ye 
are no disturbed, and naebody wad ken ye ; for Kate and Matty, 
the limnicrs, gaed afl' wi’ twa o’ Hawley’s dragoons, and 1 hae 
twa new queans instead o’ tliem.” 

Waverley accejited her invitation, and engaged her lodging for 
a night or two, satislied he should be safer in tlic house ol tins 
siinplo creature thdii any where else. When he entered the par- 
lour, Ills heart swelled to sco Fergus’s bonnet, with the white 
cockade, hanging beside tlie little mirror. 

“ Ay,” said Mrs Flockliart, sighing, as she observed the direc- 
tinn oi his eyes, the puir Colonel bought a new ane just the 
day before they marched, and I winna let them tak that ane 
doiin, but just to brush it ilka liay mysell ; and whiles 1 look at 
it till I just think I hear him cry to Callum to bring linn his 
bonnet, as he useil to do when he was ganging out. Jt ’s unco 
sdly — the neighbours ca’ rue a Jacobite — but they may say 
tlieir say — 1 am sure it’s no for tliat — but he was as kind- 
liearted a gentleman as ever lived, apd as weel-ia’rd too. Oh, 
d’ ye ken, sir, when he is to suffer ?” * 

“ Sutter ! Good heaven 1 Why, where is he 1” 

“ Eh, Lord’s sake ! d’ yo no ken I The poor Hiciand body, 
Hugald Mahony, cam here a while syne, wi’ ane o’ his anus 
I'uttit off, and a sair clour m the head — ye ’ll lumd Dugald, he 
(‘arricd aye an axe on his Hiiouthur — and he cam here just 
begging, as I may say, for sometiimg to eat. Awoel, he tauld us 
the Chief, as they <*a’d him, (but I aye ca’ him the Colonel,) and 
Ensign Maccombich, that ye mind weel, were ta’cn Romewhere 
beside the English border, wlicn it was sue dark that his folk 
never missed liira till it was ower late, and they were like to 
gang clean datt. And he said that little Callum lleg, (he was a 
bauld mischievous caJlant that,) and your liunour, were killed 
that same night m the tuii/ae, and raouy niae braw men. But 
he grat when he spoke o’ the Colonel, ye never saw the like. 
And nowr the word gangs the Colonel is to be tried, and to sufler 
wi’ them tlmt wore ta’en at Carlisle.” 

“ And his bister ?” 

^ Ay, that they ca’d the Lady Flora — wtpI, she ’s away up to 
Carlisle to him, and lives wi’ some grand Papist lady thereabouts 
to be near him.” 

“ And,” said Edward, “ the other young lady *” 

“ Whilk otlier ? I ken only of ae^ister the Colonel had.” 

“ I mean Miss Bradwardine,” said Edward. 

“ On, ay ; the laird’s daughter,” said his landlady. " She was 
a very bonnie lassie, iioor thing, but far shyer than Lady Flora.” 

“ miere is she, for God’s sake I” 

“ Ou, wha kens where ony o’ them is now * puir things, 
tliey ’re sair ta’en doun for ttiejr white cockades and their white 
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roses ; but she gaed north to her father’s in Perthshire, when tlie 
government troops came back to Edinbro’. There was some 
pretty men amang tlicm, and ane Major Whacker was quar- 
tered on me, a very ccevil gentleman, — but O, Mr Waverley, he 
was naething sae weel fa’rd as the puir Colonel.” 

« Do you know what is become ot Miss Bradwardine’s father I” 

“ The auld laird f na, naebody kens tliat ; but they say he 
fought very hard in tliat bluidy battle at Inverness ; and Deacon 
Clank, the wliite-iron smith, says, that the government folk are 
sair agane him for having been ovi twice ; and troth he might 
hae ta’en warning, but there’s nao fule like an auld fule — the 
puir Colonel was oni'' out ance.” 

Sucli conversation contained almosfall the good-natured widow’ 
knew of the fate of her late lodgers and acquaintances ; but it 
was enough to detcmiine Edward, at all hazards, to proceed 
instantly to Tully-Veolan, where he concluded he should see, or 
at least hear somethmg of Rose. He therefore left a letter for 
Colonel Talbot at the place agreed upon, signed by his assumed 
name, and giving for liis address Bie post-town next to tlie 
Baron’s residence. ^ t 

From Edinburgh to Perth he took post-horses, resolving to 
mako the rest of his journey on foot ; a mode of travelling to 
which he was partial, and which had the advantage of permitting 
a deviation from the road when he saw parties of military at a 
distance. His campaign had considerably strengthened his con- 
stitution, aud improved lua Imbits of endurmg fatigue. His 
baggage ho sent before him as opportunity occurred. 

As he advanced northward, the traces of war became visible. 
Broken carriages, dead horses, unroofed cottages, trees felled for 
palisades, and bridges destroyed, or only partially repaired, — all 
indicated the movements of hostile armies. In those places 
where the gentry were attached to the Stewart cause, their 
houses seemed dismantled or deserted, the usual course of what 
may be cal\pd ornamental labour was totally interrupted, and the 
inhabitants were seen gliding about, wifli fear, soirow, aud 
dejection OU their faces. 

It was evening when he approached the village of TuUy-Veolm, 
wdth feelings and sentiments — how ditferent from those which 
attended his first entrance t Tlicn, life was so new to him, that 
a dull or disagreeable day was one of tlio greatest misfortunes 
w'hich his imagination anticipated, and it seemed to him that his 
time ought only to be consecrated to elegant or amusing study, 
and relieved by social or ybutlifiil frolic. Now, how changed ! 
how saddened, yet how elevated was his character, within the 
course of a very few months ! Danger and misfortune are rapid, 
tliough severe tochers. ** A sadder and a wiser man,” he lelt, 
in internal confidence and mental dignity, a compensation for 
the gay dreams which, in lus cose, experience had so rapidly 
dissolved. 
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As he approached the village, he saw, with surprise and 
anxiety, that a party of soldiers were quartered near it, and, 
what was worse, that they seemed stationary there. This he 
conjectured from a few tents which he beheld glimmering upon 
what was called the Common Moor. To avoid the risk of being 
stopped and questioned in a place where ho was so likely to be 
recognized, he made a large circuit, altogether avoiding the 
hamlet, and approaching the upper gate of the avenue by a 
by-path well known to him. A single glance announced that 
great changes had taken place. One half of the gate, entirely 
destroyed, and split up for firewood, lay in piles, ready to be 
taken away ; the other swung uselessly about upon its loosened 
hinges. The battlements above tlie gates were broken and 
thrown down, and the carved Bears, which were said to have 
done sentinel’s duty upon the top for centuries, now hurled 
from their posts, lay among the rubbish. The avenue was 
cruelly wasted. Several large trees were felled and left lying 
across the path ; and tlie cattle of the viUagers, and the more 
rude hoofs of dragoon horses, had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf which Waverley had scPmuch admired. 

Upon entering the court-yard, Edward saw the fears realized 
which these circumstances had excited. The place had been 
sacked by the King’s troops, who, in wanton mischief, had even 
attempted to bum it ; and though the tliickness of the walls had 
resisted the fire, unless to a partial extent, the stables and 
out-houses were totally consumed. The towers and pinnacles of 
the mam building were scorched and blackened ; the pavement 
of the court broken and shattered ; the doors torn down entirely, 
or hanging by a single hinge ; the windows dashed in and demo- 
lished, and the coi^ strewed with articles of fiimituro broken 
into fragments. The accessaries of ancient distinction, to which 
the Baron, in the pride of hb heart, had attached so much 
importance and veneration, were treated with peculiar contumely. 
The fountain was demolished, and the spring, which had supplira 
it, now Hooded the court-yard. The stone-basin seemed to Ite 
destined for a drinking-trough for cattle, from the manner in 
which it was arranged upon the ground. The whole tribe of 
Bears, large and small, had experienced as little favour as tfa<^ 
at tlie head of the avenue, and one or two of the family pic- 
tures, which seemed to have served as targets for the 
lay on the ^ound in tatters. With an aching heart, as may 
well be imagined, Edward viewed this wreck of a manrion so 
respected. But his anxiety to learn the fate of the proprietors, 
and his fears as to what that fate might be, increased with ev^ 
step. When he entered upon the terrace, new scenes of desolation 
were visible. The balustrade was broken down, the walls destn^ed, 
the borders overgrown with weeds, and the fruit-trees cut down 
or grubbed up. In one compartment of this old-fashioned rarden 
were two immense horse-chratnut trees, of whose size the Baron 
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was particularly vain : too lazy, perhaps, to cut them down, the 
spoilers, with malevolent ingenuity, liad mined them, and placed 
a quantity of gunpowder in tlic cavity. One had been shivered 
to pieces by the explosion, and the fragments lay scattered around, 
encumbering the ground it had so long overshadowed. The other 
mihe had been more partial in its effect. About one-fourth of 
the trunk of the tree was torn from the mass, which, mutilated 
and defaced on tiic one side, still spread on die other its ample 
and imdimiulshed boughs.'^ 

Amid these general marks of ravage, tlicre were some which 
more particularly addressed the feelings of Waver ley. Viewing 
tlie front of the building, thus wasted and defaced, his eyes 
naturally sought the little balcony which more properly belonged 
to Rose’s apartment — her troisieme, or rather cinquieme etaqi'. 
It was easily discovered, for beneath it lay the btagc-ilowers and 
slirubs, with which it was her pride to decorate it, and which had 
been hurled from the bartizan : several of her books were 
mingled with broken flower-pots and other remnants. Among 
these, Waverlcv distinguished one of his own, a small copy of 
Ariosto, and gathered it^as ,a treasure, tliough wasted by the wind 
and rain. 

While, plunged in the sad reflections which the scene excited, 
he was looking around for some one who might explain the fate 
of tile inliabitants, he heard a voice from the interior of the 
building singing, in wcll-remcmbcrcd accents, an old Scotti^ 
song ; 

” They came upon iis in tlic night. 

And brake niy boner and slew uiy knight ’ 

My servaiite a' for life did dee. 

And loft us in cxtrcmitie. 

They slew my knight, to me sne dear ; 

They slew my knight, and drave his gear , f ' 

The moon may ^et. the sun nny rise. 

But B deadly bleep lias closed h,H eyes ” 

Alas, thought Edward, is it thou ? Poor helpless being, art 
thou alono left, to gibber and moan, and fill with thy wild and 
unconnected scraps of minstrelsy the halls that protected tiieo 1 — 
He then called, first low, and thru louder, ‘'Davie — Davio 
Gellatley!’» 

The poor simpleton shewed himself from among the ruins of a 
ao| 3 fe-of green-house, that once terminated what was called the 
To CT i l a walk, but at first sight of a stranger retreated, as if m 
terror. Waverley, rememl^ring his habits, began to whistle a 
tune to ^ich he was partial, wluch Davie had expressed great 
pleasure in listening to, and liad picked up from him by the ear. 
Out hero’s minsti^y no more equalled that of Blondel, than 

* A pair of choAout trees, dvstmyrd. the one entirely, and the other in part, 
by such a miichievous and wanton act of revenge, grew at Invcrgarry Castle, the 
fiUtnoss of MacDonald of Glengarry. 

t The first three couplets are Ihim an eld ballad, called the Border Widows 
Latneut. 
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poor Davie resembled Cceur de Lion ; but the melody had the 
Minio effect, of producing recognition. Davie again stole from 
Ins lurking-place, but timidly, while Waverley, afraid of frightening 
him, stood making the most encouraging signals he could devise. 
“ It ’s his gliaist,” muttered Davie ; yet, coming nearer, he seemed 
to acknowledge his living ocquamtancc. The poor fool himself 
appeared the ghost of what ho had been. The peculiar dress in 
which he had been attired in better dajs, shewed only miserable 
rags of its whimsical finery, tlie lack ol which was oddly supplied 
by tho remnants of tapestried hangings, window-curtains, and 
slireds of pictures, with winch he had bedizened his tatters. His 
face, too, had lost its vacant and careless air, and the poor creature 
looked hollow-eyed, meagre, half-starved, and nervous to a pitiable 
degree. After long hesitation, he at length approached Waverley 
with’ some confidence, stai’cd him sadly in the face, and said, “ A’ 
dead and gane — a’ dead and gane.” 

“ Who are dead ?” said Waverley, forgetting the incapacity of 
Davie to hold any connected discom-se. 

“ Baron — and Baihc — and Saunders Saunderson — and Lady 
Bose, that sang sac sweet — A’ dead and ^aue — dead and gane ; 

Rut follow, follow me. 

While glowwoiins light the Jen, 

I'll shew ye where the dead eliould be— 

Knch in his shroud, 

While winds pipe loud, 

And tho red moon peeps dim tliruugli tho cloud. 

Follow, follow me ; 

Rnivo should he be 

That treads by night tho dead man’s lea.” 

With these words, chanted in a wild and c.irnost tone, ho made 
a sign to Waverley to follow liiin, and walked rapidly towards the 
bottom of the garden, tracing tlio hank of the stream, which, it 
may be remoinbcrod, was its eastern boundary. Edward, over 
whom an involuntary shuddering stole at the import of his words, 
followed him in .some hope of an explanation. As the house was 
evidently deserted, he could not expect to find among the rums 
any more rational informer. 

Davie, walkmg ver»/ fast, soon reached the extremity of tho 
garden, and scrambled over the ruins of the wall that once had 
divided it from the wooded glen in which the old Tower of Tully- 
Vcolau was situated. He then jumped down into tlic bed of iLe 
sti'eam, and, followed by Waverley, proceeded at a greal pace, 
climbiug over some fi-agments of rock, and turning with difficulty 
round others. They ^passed beneath the rums of the ciubtle ; 
Waverley followdd, keepmg up with his guide with difficulty, for 
the twilight began to fall. Following the descent of tlie stream a 
httle lower, ho totally lost him, but a twiiildiug light, which he 
DOW discovered among the tangled copse-wood and bushes, seemed 
a surer guide. He soon pursued a very uncouth path ; and by 
its guidimce at len gtli reached the door of a wi etched hut. A fierce 
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roses ; but she gaed north to her father’s in Fcrthsliirc, when tlie 
government troops came back to Edinbro’. There was some 
pretty men among them, and ano Major Whacker was quar- 
tered on me, a very ccevil gentleman, — but O, Mr Waverley, he 
was naething sae weel fa’rd ns the puir Colonel.” 

" Do you know what is become ol Miss Bradwardine’s father 1” 

" The auld laii'd 1 na, naebody kens that ; but they say he 
fought very hard in that bluidy battle at Inverness ; and Deacon 
Clank, the white-iron smith, says, that the government folk aro 
sair agano him for having been oat twice ; and troth he might 
hae ta’cn warning, bat there’s nae fule like an auld fule — tho 
puir Colonel was only out aiice.” 

Such conversation co/itained almosfall the good-natured widow' 
knew of the fate of her late lodgers and acquaintances ; but it 
was enough to determine Edward, at all hazards, to proceed 
instantly to Tiilly-Veolan, where he concluded he should see, or 
at least hear faomctlimg of Rose. Ho therefore left a letter for 
Colonel Talbot at the place agreed upon, signed by his assumed 
name, and giving for Ids address tho post-town next to the 
Baron’s residence. , t 

From Edinburgh to Perth lie took post-horses, resolving to 
mako tho rest of his journey on foot ; a mode of travelling to 
which be was partial, and which liad the advantage of permitting 
a deviation from the road when he saw parties of military at a 
distance. His campaign had considerably strengthened his con- 
stitution, and improved his liabits of enduring fatigue. His 
baggage he sent before him as opportunity occurred. 

As he advanced northward, the traces of war became visible. 
Broken carriages, dead horses, unroofed cottages, trees felled for 
palisades, and brid|>es destroyed, or only paxti^ly repaired, —all 
indicated the movements of hostile annies. In those places 
where the gentry were attached to the Su^wart laiise, their 
houses seemed dism<iiitled or deserted, the usual course of what 
may be c.alled omauioiital labour was totally mterrup. ‘d, and the 
inhabitants were seen gliduig about, with fear, sorrow, and 
dejection on flieir faces. 

It was evening when he approached the village of Tully- Veolan, 
with feelings and sentiments — how different from those which 
attended ii» first entrance 1 Then, hie was so new to him, that 
a dull or disagreeable day was one of the greatest misfortunes 
w'liich his imagination anticipated, and it seemed to him that his 
time uiij^t only to be consecrated to elegant or amusing study, 
and relieved by social or ^uthfid frolic. Now, how ^nged ! 
how saddened, jet how elevated was his character, within the 
course of a veiy few months ! Danger and misfortune are rapid, 
though severe teachers. ** A sadder and a wiser man,” he felt, 
in internal confidence and mental dignity, a compensation for 
tiie gay dreams which, in ins case, experience h^ so rapidly 
diaiolvcd. 
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As he approached the village, he saw, wiih surprise and 
anxiety, that a party of soldiers were quartered near it, and, 
what was worse, that they seemed stationary there. This he 
conjectured from a few tents which he beheld glimmering upon 
what was called the Common Moor. To avoid me risk of being 
stopped and questioned in a place where he was so likely to be 
recognized, he made a large circuit, altogether avoiding the 
hamlet, and approaching the upper gate of the avenue by a 
by-path well known to him. A single glance announced that 
great changes had taken place. One half of the gate, entirely 
destroyed, and split up for firewood, lay in piles, ready to be 
taken away ; the other swung uselessly about upon its loosened 
hinges. The battlements above the gates were broken and 
thrown down, ahd the carved Bears, which were said to have 
done sentinel’s duty upon the top for centuries, now hurled 
from their posts, lay among tiio rubbish. The avenue was 
cruelly wasted. Several large trees were felled and left lying 
across the path ; and the cattle of the villagers, and the more 
rude hoofs of dragoon horses, had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf which Waverley had sc^miich admired. 

Upon entering the court-yard, Edward saw the fears realized 
which thebo circumstances had excited. The place had been 
sacked by the King’s troops, who, in wanton mischief, had even 
attempted to bum it ; and though the thickness of the walls had 
resisted the fire, unless to a partial extent, the stables and 
oiit-houscs were totally consumed. The towers and pinnacles of 
the main building were scorched and blackened ; the pavement 
of the court broken and shattered ; the doors tom down entirely, 
or hanging by a single hinge ; the windows dashed in and demo- 
lished, and the court strewed with articles of furniture broken 
into fragments. The accessaries of ancient distinction, to which 
the Baron, m the pride of his heart, had attached so mudi 
importance and veneration, were treated with peculiar contumely. 
The fountain was demohshed, and the spring, which had suppli^ 
it, now flooded the court-yai^. The stone-basin seemed to Ite 
destined for a drinking-trough for cattle, from the nuumw in 
which it was arranged upon the ground. The whole tribe of 
Bears, large and small, had experienced as little favour as those 
at tlie head of the avenue, and one or two of the famity pic- 
tures, which seemed to have served as targets for the souMrs, 
lay on the ground in tatters. With on aching heart, as may 
well be imagmed, Edward viewed this wreck m a mansion se 
respected. But his anxiety to learn the fate of the proprietors, 
and his fears as to what that fate might be, increased with ev^ 
step. When he entered upon the terrace, new scenes of desolation 
were visible. The balustrade was broken down, the walls destroyed, 
the borders overgrown with weeds, and the fruit-trees cut down 
or grubbed up. In one compartment of this old-fashioned g^en 
were two immense horse-chestnut trees, of whose size the Baron 
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was particularly vain : too lazy, perhaps, to cut them down, the 
spoilers, witli n^evolcnt ingenuity, liad mined them, and placed 
a quantity of gunpowder in the cavity. One had been shivered 
to pieces by the explosion, and the fragments lay scattered around, 
encumbering the ground it had so long overslmdowed. Th»i other 
mine liad been more partial in its effect. About one-fourth of 
tile trunk of tlie tree was tom from the mass, which, mutilated 
and defaced on the one side, still spread on tlie other its ample 
and undiminished boughs.* 

Amid these general marks of ravage, tliere were some which 
more particularly addressed the feelings of Waverley. Viewing 
the front of the budding, tlius wasted and defaced, his eyes 
naturally sought the hale balcony which more properly belonged 
to Rose’s apartment — her troisieme, or ratlier cuiquieme Ctagr. 
It was easily discovered, for beneatli it lay the stage-flowers and 
shrubs, with wliich it was her pride to decorate it, and which had 
been hurled from the bartizan : several of her books were 
mingled with broken flower-pots and other remnants. Among 
these, Waverlev distinguished one of his own, a small copy of 
Ariosto, and gathered it^asta treasure, tliough wasted by the wind 
and rain. 

While, plunged in the sad reflections which the scene excited, 
he was looking around for some one who might explain the fate 
of the inliabitants, he hoaivl a voice from the interior of the 
building Singing, in well-remembered acconts, an old Scottish 
song; 

“ They came upon us in the night, 

Ancl brake my bower and slew niy knight : 

My servants a’ for life did flee, 

And left us in cxirciiutie 

Tliey slew my knight, to me sao dear ; 

They slew my knight, and drave his gear j t ' 

The moon may set, the sun may rise. 

But a deadly sleep has closed Ins ejes.” 

Alas, thought Edward, is it thou ? Poor helplcnn being, art 
tliou alone left, to gibber and moan, and All wiUi tliy wild and 
unconnected Stamps of minstrelsy the hills that protected tlieo ? — 
He then called, first low, and tiieii louder, Davie — Davie 
Gellatley!” 

The poor simpleton showed himself from among the ruins of a 
green-house, that once terminated what was called the 
T ciwi f l^ alk, but at first sight of a stranger retreated, as if in 
terror. ^Waverley, remembering his liabits, began to whistle a 
tune to >f^ch ho was partial, wliich Davie had expressed groat 
pleasure in listening to, and had picked up from him by the ear. 
Our hero’s minstrelsy no more equalled that of Blondel, than 

* A pah of chestnut trees, destmyed, the one entirely, and the other in part, 
by such a misohievous and wanton act uf revenge, grew at Invcrgarry Castle, the 
Isatness of MacDonald of Glengarry 

f The first three couplets are from an old ballad, called tlie Border Widowt 
lenient. 
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poor Davie resembled Coeur do Lion ; but the melody bad the 
haiiio effect, of producing recognition. Davie again stole from 
his lurkuig-place, but timidly, while Waverlcy, afraid of frightening 
him, stood making the most eticoiiraging signals he could devise. 
“ It ’s his gliaist,” muttered Davie ; yet, coming nearer, he seemed 
to acknowledge his living acquaintance. The poor fool himself 
appeared tlic ghost of what he had been. The peculiar dress in 
which he had been attired in better days, shewed only miserable 
rags of its whimsical finery, the lack of which was oddly supplied 
by the remnants of tapestried hangings, window-curtains, and 
shreds of pictures, with which he had bedizened his tatters. His 
face, too, had lost its vacant and careless air, and the poor creature 
looked hollow-eyed, meagre, half-starved, and nervous to a pitiable 
degree. After long hesitation, he at length approached Waverlcy 
witli some confidence, stared him sadly in the face, and said, “ A’ 
dead «nd ganc — a’ dead and gane.” 

“ Who are dead ?” said Waverlcy, forgettmg the incapacity of 
Davie to hold any connected discourse. 

“ Baron — and Bailie — and Saunders Saunderson — and Lady 
Hose, that sang sae sweet — A’ dead iwid ganc — dead and gone ; 

But follow, follow mo, 

Wlnlo glowvvoniis hght the lea. 

I’ll bIicw ye where the dead eliould bo— 

Kach in Ins sliroud, 

While winds pipo loud. 

And tho rod inuuii peeps dun through tlio cloud 
Follow, follow nio ; 

B1.1VO should he bo 

That treads by night tlio dead man’s lua.” 

With these words, chanted in a wild and earnest tone, ho made 
a sign to Waverley to follow him, and walked rapidly towards the 
bottom of tho garden, tracing tlie bank of tlie stream, wluch, it 
may be remembered, was its eastern boundary. Edward, over 
whom an involuntary shuddering stole at the import of his words, 
followed him in some hope of an explanation. As the house woa 
evidently deserted, he could not expect to find among the ruins 
any more rational informer. 

Davie, walking vei>/ fast, soon reached the extremity of tho 
garden, and scrambled over the ruins of tho wrall that oni*e had 
divided it from the wooded glen in which tho old Tower of Tully- 
Veolan was situated. He then jumped down into the bed of the 
stream, and, followed by Waverley, proceeded at a greait pace, 
climbing over some fi'aginents of rock, and turning with difficulty 
round others. They passed beneath tho rums of the castle ; 
Waverley followid, keeping up with his guide with difficulty, for 
the twilight began to fall. Followmg the descent of the stream a 
little lower, he totally lost him, but a twinkling light, which he 
now discovered among tlie tangled copse-wood and bushes, seemed 
a surer guide. He soon pursued a very uncouth path ; and by 
its guidance at length reached tlie door oi a wretched hut. A fierce 
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barking of dogs was at first heard, but it stilled at his approach. 
A voice soimded from within, and he held it most prudent to listen 
before he advanced. 

“ Whiv hast thou brought here, thou unsonsy villain, thou 
said an old woman, apparently m great indignation. He heard 
Davie Gellatloy, in answer, whistle a part of the tune by which 
he had recalled liimself to the simpleton’s memory, and had now 
no hesitation to knock at the door. There was a dead silence 
instantly within, except the deep growling of the dogs ; and he 
next heard the mistress of the hut approach tho door, not pi*obably 
for the sake of undoing a latch, but of fastening a bolt. To pre- 
vent this, Wavcrlcy lifted the latch himself. 

Tn front was an old wrctchcd-looking woman, exclaiming, 
** Wha comes into f oik’s houses ui this gate, at this time o’ the 
night 1” On one side, two grim and half-starved deer greyhounds 
laid aside their ferocity at his appearance, and seemed to*recog- 
nize him. On tho other side, half concealed by the open door, 
yet apparently seeking that concealment reluctantly, with a 
cocked pistol in liis right hand, and his left in the act of drawing 
another from liia belt,, stood a tall Ixmy gaunt figure in the rem- 
nants of a faded umfoi rn, and a beard of three weeks’ growth. 

It was tho Baron of Bradwardine. — It is unnecessary to add, 
tliat he threw aside Ida weapon, and greeted Waverloy with a 
hearty embrace. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Comparing of Notes. 

The Baron’s story was short, when divested of the adages and 
common-places, Latin, English, and Scotch, with which his eru- 
dition garnished it. He insisted much upon his gnef at the loss 
of Edward and of Glcniiaquoich, fought the fields oi Falkirk and 
Culloden, apd related how, after all was lost in the last battle, he 
liad returned home, mider the idea of more easily finding shelter 
among his own tenants, and on his own estate, than elsewhere. 
A party of soldiers had been sept to lay waste liis property, for 
clemency was not the order of tlie day. Their proceedings, 
however, were checked by an order from the civil court. 
The estate, it was found, might not be forfeited to tlie crown, to 
the prejudice of Malcolm Bradwardine of Inch-Grabbit, the heir- 
male, whose claim could not be prejffdiced by the Baron’s 
attainder, as deriving no right through liim, an^ who, therefore, 
like other heirs of entail in the same situation, entered upon pos- 
session. But, unlike many in Rmilar circumstances, the new 
Isizd qieedily shewed that he intended utterly to exclude his 
predecessor irom all benefit or advantage in the estate, and that 
It WM his purpose to arail himself of the old Baron’s e^ fortune 
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to the full extent. This was the more ungenerous, as it was 
generally known, that, from a romantic idea of not prejudicing 
mis young man’s right as heir-male, the Baron had refrained 
from settling his estate on his daughter. 

This selfisli injustice was resented by the country people, who 
were partial to their old master, and imtated against his succes- 
sor. In the Baron’s own words, “ Tlio matter did not coincide 
with the feelings of the commons of Bradwardine, Mr Waverley ; 
and the tenants were slack and repugnant in payment of their 
mails and duties ; and when my kinsman came to the village wi* 
tlie new factor, Mr James Howie, to lift the rents, some wan- 
chancy person — I suspect John Heatherbliitter, the auld game- 
keeper, tliat was out wi’ me in the year fifteen — fired a shot at 
him m tliu gloaming, whereby he was so afirighted, that 1 may 
say witli Tullius in Catilinam, Abiit, emsit, enipitf effugit. He 
fled, sir, as one may say, incontinent to SfciWing. And now he 
hath advertised the estate for sale, being himself the lost substi- 
tute m the entail. And if I were to lament about sic matters, 
this would grieve me mair tlian its passing from my immediate 
Iiossesaion, wliilk, by the course of natnr^ must have happened in 
a few years. Whereas now it iiassos from the lineage that should 
have possessed it in scscula saculorum. But God's will be done, 
hmnana perpessi sumus. Sir John of Bradwardine — Black Sir 
John, as ho is» called — who was the common ancestor of our 
house and the Inch-Grabbits, little thought such a person would 
have sprung from his loins. Meantime, he has accused me to 
some of the primates, tlie rulers for the time, as if I were a cut- 
throat, and an abettor of bravoes and assassinates, and coupe- 
jarretfl. And they have sent soldiers here to abide on the estate, 
and hunt me like a jiartridgo upon tlie mountains, as Scripture 
says of good King David, or like our valliant Sir William Wallace, 
— not that I bring myself into comparison w ith either. I thought, 
when 1 heard you at the door, they had driven the auld deer to 
his den at last ; and so 1 e’en proposed to die at bay, hko a buck 
of the first head. — But now, Janet, caniia ye gie us somotlung ior 
supper ?” 

“ Ou ay, sir, I’ll brander the moor-fowl that John Ueather- 
blutter brought in this morning ; and ye see puir Davie’^ roasting 
the black hen’s eggs. — I daur say, Mr Wauverley, ye never kend 
that a’ the eggs that were sao weel roasted at supiier in the Ha’- 
house were aye turned by our Davie ? — there’s no the like o’ 
him ony gate for powtering wi’ his fingers among the het peat- 
ashes, and roasting eggs.” Davie all tliis while lay with liis nose 
almost in the fire, nuzzling among the ashes, kicking his heels, 
mumbling to himself, turning the eggs as they lay in the hot 
embers, as if to confute the proverb, that “ tliero goes reason to 
roastuig of eggs,” and justify the eulogium which pour Janet 
{Hiured out upon 
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“ Davie’s no sae silly as folk tak him for, Mr Wativerley ; h© 
A^adiia liae brought you here unless he liad kend ye was a 
triond to his Honour — indeed the very dogs kend ye, Mr 
Wauverley, for ye was aye kind to beast and body. — I can tell 
} on a story o’ Davie, wi’ liia Honour’s leave : His Honour, ye see, 
being under hiding in thae sair times — the mair’s the pity — he 
hes a’ day, and whiles a’ night, in the cove in the dem hag ; but 
though it ’s a bichly enough bit, and the auld gudernan o’ Corse- 
Cleugh has panged it wi’ a keniplo o* strac amaist, yet when the 
I'ountry’s quiet, and the night very cauld, his Honour whiles 
creeps douii here to get a warm at the ingle, and a sleep amang 
the blankets and gangs awa in the morning. And so, ae rooming, 
Kiccari a fright as I got ! Twa unlucky red-coats were up lor 
black-fishing, or some uccan ploy — for the neb o’ them ’s never 
out o’ mischief — and they just got a gliak o’ his Honour as he 
gaed into the wood, and banged alf a gun at him. 1 out like a 
jer-falcon, and cried, — ‘ Wad they shoot an honest woman’s poor 
innocent bairn 1’ And I ileyt at them, and threepit it was my 
son ; and they damned and swuir at me that it was tlie auld rebel, 
as the villains oa’d his Honour ; and Davie was in the wood, and 
heard tlio tuilzie, and he, just out o’ his am head, got up the auld 
grey mantle that his Honour liad flung off him to gang the faster, 
and he cam out o’ tlie very same bit o’ the wood, majoring and 
looking about sac like his Honour, that tliey were clean beguiled, 
and thought they had letten afl tlieir gun at crack-brained Sawney, 
as they ca’ him ; and they gae me saxpcnce, and twa saumon fish, 
to say naething about it. — Na, na, Davie’s no just like other folk, 
puir fallow ; but he ’s no sac silly as folk tak him for. — But, to be 
sure, how can we do cneugh for his Honour, when w© and ours 
have lived on his ground this twa hundred years ; and when he 
keepit ray puir Janiic at school and college, and even at the Ha’- 
house, till he gaed to a better place ; and when he 8av»d me frae 
being ta’en to Perth as a witch — Lord forgi’c them that would 
touch sic a puir silly auld body ! — and has raainrsined pmr 
Davie at heck and manger maist fcck o’ his life 1” 

Waverley at length found an opportunity to interrupt Janet’s 
narrative, % an inquiry after Miss Bradwardirie. 

" She ’s weel and safe, thank God ! at the Duebran,” answered 
the Baron ; “ the laird ’s distantly related to us, and more nearly 
to my chaplain, Mr Rubrick ; and, though he be of Whig prin- 
ciples, yet lie ’s not forgetful of auld fnendship at this time. The 
Bailie ’s doing what he can to save something out of the wreck for 
puir Rose ; but I doubt, I doubt, I shall never see her again, for 
1 maun lay my banes iii some far couutrj',” 

“ Hout, na, your Honour,” said old Janet, “ ye were just as ill 
aff in the feifteen, and got the bonnie baronie back, an’ a’. — And 
now the eggs is ready, and the muircock’s brandered, and there ’s 
ilk one a trencher and some saut, and the heel o’ the white loaf 
that cam frae the bailie’s j and there’s plenty o’ brandy in the 
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greybeard that Luckie Maclearie sent doun, and winna ye be 
suppered like princes 

“ I wish one Pniice, at least, of our acquaintance, may bo no 
worse off,” said the Baron to Waverley, who joined him m 
cordial hopes for the safety of the^unfortunate Chevalier. 

They then began to talk of their future prospects. The Baron’s 
plan was very simple. It was, to escape to France, where, by 
the interest of his old friends, he hoped to get some military 
employment, of which ho still conceived himself capable. He 
invited Waverley to go with him, a proposal in which he acqui- 
esced, providing the interest of Colonel Talbot should fail in pro- 
ninng his pardon. Tacitly he hoped the Baron would sanction 
bis addresses to Rose, and give him a right to assist him in his 
exile ; but he forbore to speak on this subject until his own fate 
should be decided. They then talked of Glcnnaquoich, for whom 
the Baron expressed great anxiety, although, he observed, he 
was “ tlie very Achilles of Horn tins Flaccus, — 

Inipigcr, iraeundiis, inexorabiha, aoiir. 

Which,” he continued, " has been %hus rendered (vernacularly) 
by Struan Robertson : • 

A fiery ctfcrcap, a fractioni chiol, 

Ab hcl as ginj^er, and as stiuve >u> sled ” 

Flora liad a large and unqualified share of the good old man's 
sympathy. 

It was now wearing late. Old Janet got into some kind of 
kennel behind the hallan ; Davie had been long asleep and 
tailoring between Ban and Buscar. These dogs had followed him 
to tlio hut ai'ter the mansion-house was deserted, and there con- 
stantly resided ; and their ferocity, with the old woman's repu- 
tation of being a witch, contributed a good deal to keep visiters 
from the glen. With this view. Bailie Macwhcoblc provided 
Janet underhand with meal for tlicir maintenance, and also with 
little articles of luxury for his patron’s use, in supplying which 
much precaution was necessarily used. After some compliments, 
the Baron occupied his usual couch, and Waverley reclined in an 
easy chair of tattered velvet, which had once garnished the state 
bed-room of Tully-Veolan, (tor tlio furniture of this mansion was 
now scattered through all uio cottages in the vicinity,) and went 
to sleep as comfortably as if he had been in a bed of down. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

More Explanation. 

Wmi tlie first dawn of day, old Janet was scuttling about the 
house to wake the Baron, who usually slept sound and heavily. 
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“ I must go back,” he said to Waverley, " to my cove ; will you 
walk down the glen wi’ me 1” 

They went out togetlier, and followed a narrow and entangled 
foot-path, which the occasional passage of anglers, or wood-cutters, 
Imd trac^ by the side of the stream. On their way, the Baron 
ex plained to Waverley, that he would be under no danger in 
remaining a day or two at Tully-Veolan, and oven in being seen 
walking about, if he used the precaution of pretending that ne was 
looking at the estate as agent or surveyor for an P]nglish gentle- 
man, who designed to be purchaser. Witli this view, he recom- 
mended to him to visit the Bailie, who still lived at the factor’s 
house, called Little Veohtn, about a mile from the village, though 
he was to remove at next term. Stanley’s passport would be an 
answer to the officer who commanded the military ; and as to 
any of the country people who might recognize Waverley, the 
Baron assured him he was in no danger of being betrayed by 
them. 

" I believe,” said the old man, “ half the people of the barony 
know that their poor auld laird is somewhere hereabout ; for I see 
they do not suffer a siimle Jbaim to come here a bird-nesting ; a 
practice, whilk, when I was in full possession of my power as 
baron, I was unable totally to inhibit. Nay, I often find bits of 
tilings in my way, that the poor bodies, God help them 1 leave 
there, because they think they may be useful to me. T hope they 
will get a wiser master, and as kind a one as I was.” 

A natural sigh closed the sentence ; but the quiet equanimity 
with which the Baron endured his misfortunes, had something in 
it venerable and even sublime. There was no fruitless repining, 
no turbid melancholy ; he bore his lot, and the hardships wbii^ 
it involved, with a good-humoured, though serious composure, and 
used no violent language against the prevailing party. 

" I (lid what I thought my duty,” said the good oki man, “ and 
questionless they are doing what they think theirs. It fjr'eves me 
sometimes to look upon these blackened ualls of the house of my 
ancestors ; but doubtless officers cannot always keep the soldier’s 
hand from depredation and spulzie ; and Gustavus Adolphus 
himself, as ye may read in Colonel Muiiro his Expedition with 
tlio worthy Scotch regiment called Mackay’s regiment, did often 
permit it. Indeed 1 have myself seen as sad sights as Tully- 
Veolan now is, when 1 served with the Mareolial Duke of Berwick. 
To be sure wo may say with Virgilius Maro, Fvimns Troea — and 
there ’s tlie end of an auld sang. But houses and family and men 
have a’ stood lang enough when they have stood till tliey fall with 
honour ; and now I hae gotten a house that is not unlike edomua 
ultima,” — they were now standing below a steep rock. “ We poor 
Jacobites,” continued the Baron, looldng up, “ are now like the 
conies m Holy Senpture, (which the great traveller Pococke 
calleth JerlxMsj) a fechle people, that make our abode in the rocks. 
So, fore you weU, my good lad, till we meet at Janet’s in the 
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even ; for I must get into my Patmos, which is no easy matter 
for my aiild stiff limbs.” 

With tlrnt he began to ascend the rock, striding, with the help 
of his hands, from one precarious footstep to another, till he got 
about half way up, where two or thiye bushes concealed the mouth 
of a hole, resembling an oven, into which tlio Baron insinuated, 
first his head and shoulders, and then, by slow gradation, the 
rest of his long body ; his legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled 
up like a hugo snake entenng his retreat, or a long pedigree 
introduced with care and difficulty into the narrow pigeon-hole of 
an old cabinet. Waverley had the curiosity to clamber up and 
look in upon him in his den, as the lurking-place might well be 
termed. Upon the whole, ho looked not uuhko that ingenious 
puzzle, called a red in a bottle^ the marvel of children, (and of 
some grown people too, myself for one,) who can neither compre- 
hend the mystery how it is got in, or how it is to be taken out 
The cavi was very narrow, too low in the roof to admit of Ins 
standing, or almost of his sitting up, though he made some awkward 
attempts at the latter posture. His sole amusement was the perusal 
of his old frien<l Titus Livius, varied hy occasionally scratching 
Latin proverbs and texts of Scripture with his knife on the roof 
and walls of his fortalice, which were of sand-stone. As the cave 
was dry, and fiUed with clean straw and withered fern, “it made,” 
as he said, coding himsilf up with an air of smigness and comfort 
which contrasted strangely with his situation, “ unless when the 
wind was due nortli, a very passable gite for an old soldier.” 
Neither, as he observed, was ho without sentries for the purpose of 
recoimoitnng. Davie and his mother were constantly on tlie 
watch, to discover and avert danger ; and it was singular what 
instances of address seemed dictated by the instinctive attach- 
ment of the poor simpleton, when his patron’s safety was con- 
cerned. 

Witli Janet, Edward now sought an interview. He had recog- 
nized her at ^st sight as the old woman who had nursed him 
during his sickness after his delivery fi*om Gifted Gilfillan. The 
hut also, though a little repaired, and somewhat better fiimished, 
was certainly ffie place of his confinement ; and he now recollected 
on the common moor of TuUy-Yeolan the trunk of a large decayed 
tree, called the tryfting-treef which he liad no doubt was the same 
at which the Highlanders rendezvoused on that memorable night. 
All this he liad combined in his imagination tlie night before ; but 
reasons, which may probably occur to the reader, prevented him 
from catechising Janet in the presence of the Baron. 

He now commenced the task in good earnest ; and the first 
question was, Who was the young lady that visited the hut in his 
illness } Janet paused for a littie ; and then observed, that to 
keep the secret now, would neither do good nor ill to any body. 

“ It was just a leddy, that haana her equal m the world — Hiss 
Bose Bradwardiae 1” 
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Then Miss Rose was probably also the author of my deliver- 
ance,” inferred Waverley, delighted at the confimiation of an 
idea which local circumstances had already induced him to 
entertain. 

“ I wot weel, Mr Wauverley, and that was she e’en ; but sair, 
sair angry and aff ronted wad she hae been, puir thipg, if she had 
thought ye had been ever to ken a word about the matter ; for 
she gar’d mo speak aye Gaelic when yo was in hearing, to mak 
ye trow we were in the Hielands. I can apealc it well enengh, 
for my mother was a Hieland woman.” 

A few more questions now brought out the whole mystery 
respecting Waverley ’s deliverance from the bondage in which he 
left Caimvreckan. iVever did music sound sweeter to an amateur, 
than the drowsy tautology, witli which old Janet detailed every 
circumstance, thrilled upon the ears of Waverley. But ray 
reader is not a lover, and 1 must spare his patience, by attempting 
to condense witliii\ reasonable compass, the narrative vAuch old 
Janet spread through a harangue of nearly two hours. 

When Waverley commuiiicatod to Fergus the letter he had 
received from Hose Brad^i^ardme, by Davie Gellatley, giving an 
account of Tully-Veolah being occupied by a small party of soldiers, 
that circumstance liad struck upon tlio busy and active mind of 
tlie Chieftain. Eager to distress and narrow the posts of the 
enemy, desirous to prevent their establi^liug a garrison so near 
him, and willing also to oblige the Baron, — for he often had the 
idea of marriage with Rose floating tlirough his brain, — ho 
resolved to send some of his people to drive out the red-coats, 
and to bring Rose to Glenuaquoich. But just as hu had ordered 
Evan with a small party on this duty, the news of Cope’s having 
marched into tlie Highlands to meet and disperse the forces of 
the Chevalier, ere they came to a head, obliged him to join tlie 
standard with his whole forces. 

Ho«ent to order Donald Bean to attend him ; bit* that cautious 
i'^booter, who well understood the value of a sefiarate command, 
ihe^Oado^lbming, sent various apologies which the pressure of the 
tinm cotapalled Fergus to admit as current, though not without 
tlii^tenm resolution of being revenged on him for his procras- 
tiktation, time and place convenient. However, as he could not 
amend the matter, he issued orders to Donald to descend into the 
Low Coimtry, drive the soldiera from Tully-Veolan, and, paying 
all respect to the mansion of the Baron, to take his abode some- 
where near it, for protection of his daughter and family, and to 
bniyffs and dnve away any of the armed volunteers, or small 
parties of military, which ho might ffud moving about tlie vicinity. 

Aa tills charge formed a sort of roving commission, which 
Donald proposed to interpret in the way most advantageous to 
himself, as he was relieved from tliu immediate terror of Fergus, 
and as lie had, from former secret services, some iuterebt in the 
eouucils of die Chevalier, he resolved to m^e hay while the sun 
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imone. He achieved, without difficulty, the taek of driving the 
soldiers from TuUy-Veolan ; Ji)ut although he did not venture to 
encroach upon the interior of the family, or to disturb Miss Rose, 
being unwilling to make himself a poweriul enemy in the Cheva’ 
lier’s army, 

“ For well ho kneW the Baron’s wrath was deadly;" 

j-et he set about to raise contributions and exactions upon the 
tenantry, and otherwise to turn the war to his own advantage. 
Meanwhile he mounted the white cockade, and waited upon Rose, 
with a pretext of great devotion for the service in which her father 
was engaged, and many apologies for the freedom he must neces- 
sarily use for the support of his people. It was at this moment 
that Rose learned, by open-mouthed fame, with all sorts of exag- 
geration, that Waverley had killed tho smitli at Caimvreckan, in 
an attempt to arrest him ; had been cast into a dungeon by Major 
Melville of Caimvreckan, and was to be executed by martial law 
witliin three days. In the agony which these tidings excited, she 
proposed to Donald Bean the rescue of the prisoner. It was tlie 
very sort of service which ho was dcs^ropjt to undertake, judging 
it might constitute a merit of such a nature as would make amends 
for any peccadilloes which ho might be guilty of in the country. 
He h^ tlio art, however, pleading all the while duty and disci- 
pline, to hold off, until poor Rose, in the extremity of her distress, 
offered to bribe him to the enterprise with some valuable jewels 
which had been her mother’s. 

Donald Bean, who had served in France, knew, and perhaps 
over-estimated, the value of these trinkets. But he also perceived 
Rose’s apprehensions of its being discovered that she had parted 
with her jewels for Waverley’s liberation. Resolved this scruple 
should not part him and the treasure, he voluntarily offered to 
tako an oatli diat he would never mention Miss Rose’s in 
the transactum ; and foreseeing convenience in kee^g 
and no probable advantage in breaking it, he tow W 
ment — in order, as he told his lieutenant, to deal hy 

tlie young lady — in the only mode and form whicl!^by ft , 

paction with himself, ho considered as bmding — he sworo setiM^ 
upon his drawn dirk. He was the more especially moved to 1w‘ 
act of good faith by some attentions that Miss Bradwmrdine 
shewed to his daughter Alice, which, while they gained the heart 
of the mountain damsel, highly gratified the pride of her fattier. 
Alice, who could now speak a little English, was very com- 
mnnicative in return for Rose’s kindness, readily confided to her 
the whole p.pers respecting the intrirae with Gardiner’s re^ment, 
of which we was tlie depositary, ana as readily undertook, at her 
instance, to restore them to Wavertey without her father’s know- 
ledge. " For they may oblige the bonnio young lady and the 
handsome young ^ntleman,” said Alioe, "and wlat use has my 
fother for a whu bits o’ scarted paper !” 

TOL. I. 3 a 
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The reader is awai’e that she took an opportunity of executing 
this purpose on the eve of Waverley’s leaving tiie glen. 

How Donald executed hia enterprise, the reader is aware. But 
the expulsion of the military from Tully-Voolan had given alarm, 
and while he was lying in wait fur Giliillan, a strong party, such 
as Donald did not care to face, was sent to drive back tlie insur- 
gents in their turn, to encamp there, and to protect the country. 
The officer, a gentleman and a disciplinarian, neither intruded 
himself on Miss Bradwardine, whose unprotected situation he 
respcctcHl, nor permitted his soldiers to commit any breach of 
discipline. He formed a little camp, upon an eminence, near the 
house of Tully-Veokn, and placed proper guards at the passes in 
tlie vicinity. This o ii welcome news reached Donald Bean Lean 
as ho was returning to Tully-Veolan. Determined, however, to 
obtain the guerdon of Ins labour, ho resolved, since approach 
to Tully-Veolan was impossible, to deposit his prisoner in Janet's 
cottage, a place, the very existence of which could hardly have 
been suspected even by those who had long lived in the vicinity, 
unless they had been guided thither, and which was utterly un- 
known to Waverley hums^lf. This effected, he claimed and 
received bis reward. Waverley’s illness was an event which 
deranged all their calculations. Donald was obliged to leave the 
neighbourhood with his people, and to seek more free course for 
his adventures elsewhere. At Rose’s earnest entreaty, he left an 
old man, a herbalist, who was supposed to understand a little of 
medicine, to attend Waverley during his illness. 

In the meanwhile, new and fearful doubts started in Rose’s 
mind. They were suggested by old Janet, who insisted, that a 
reward having been offered for the apprehension of Waverley, 
and his own personal effects being so v^iiable, there was no say- 
ing to what breach of faith Donald might bo tempted. In an 
agony of grief and terror, Roso took the daring resolution of 
explmuing to the Prince himself the danger in wduoU Mr Wavor- 
ley stood, judging that, both as a poliudaa, and a man of honour 
a^d humamtyj^X^arles Edward would interest himsdf to prevent 
his falling in(^4he hands of the opposite party. Tliis letter she 
at first thought of sending anonymously, but naturally feared it 
would not, in that case be credited. She therefore subscribed her 
name, tliough witli reluctance and terror, and consigned it m 
charge to a young man, who, at leaving liis farm to join tlie 
Chevalier’s army, made it his petition to her to have some sort of 
credentials to the Adventurer, from whom he hoped to obtain a 
commission. 

The letter reached Cliarles Edward on his descent to the Low- 
lands, and, aware of the politick importance of having it supposed 
that he was in correspondence with the English Jacobites, he 
caused the m^ist positive orders to be transmitted to Donald Bean 
liean, to transmit Waverley, safe and uninjured, in person or 
effects, to the governor of Doutte Castle. The freebooter durst 
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not disobey, for the anny of the Prince was now so near him 
tlmt puihrihmcnt might have followed; besides, he was a politician 
as well as a robber, and was unwilling to cancel the interest 
created tlirough former secret services, by being refractory on this 
occasion. He therefore made a virtue of necessity, and trans- 
mitted orders to his heutenant to convey Edward to Doune, which 
was safely accomplished m the mode mentioned m a former 
chapter. The governor of Doune was directed to send him to 
Edinburgh as a prisoner, because the Prince was apprehensive 
that Waverley, if set at liberty, might have resumed his purpose 
of i*etuming to England, without affording him an opportunity of 
a personal interview. In this, indeed, he act^d by the advice of 
the Chieftain of Clennaquoicli, with whom it may be remem- 
bered the Chevalier communicated upon the mode of disposing of 
Edward, though without- telling him how ho came to learn the 
place of his confinement. 

This, indeed, Charles Edward considered as a lady’s secret ; 
for altliough il^ise’s letter was couched in the most cautious and 
general terms, and professed to bo written merely from motives 
of humanity, and zeal for the Pnnee’e^ service, yet she exproased 
so anxious a wish that she should not be kifown to have interfered, 
that the Chevalier was induced to suspect the deep interest which 
she took in Waverley ’s safety. This conjecture, which was well 
founded, led, however, to false inferences. For the emotion which 
Edward displayed on approaching f'lora and Rose at the ball of 
Holyrood, was placed by the Chevalier to the account of the latter; 
and he concluded that the Bai'on’s views about the settlement of 
his property, or some sucli obstacle, thwarted their mutual inclina- 
tions. Common fame, it is true, frequently gave Waverley to 
Miss Mac-Ivor ; but tho Prince knew that common fame is very 
prodigal in such gifts ; and, watching attcuthely the behaviour of 
the ladies biwards Waverley, he had no doubt that the young 
Englishman had no interest witli Flora, and was beloved by Rose 
Bradwardine. Desirous to bind Waverley to liis service, and 
wishing also to do a kind and friendly action, the Prince next 
assailed the Baron on the subject of settling the eitato upon his 
daughter. Mr Bradwardine acquiesced ; but tlie consequence 
was, that Fer^s was immediately induced to prefer liis double 
suit for a wife and an earldom, which the Prince rejected in the 
manner we have seen. The Chevalier, constantly engaged in 
his own multiplied affairs, had not hitherto sought any explana^ 
tioii with Waverley, though often meaning to do so. But after 
Fergus’s declaration, he saw the necessity of appearing neutral 
between the rivals, devoutly hoping that the matter, which now 
seemed fraught with the seeds of strife, might be permitted to lie 
over till the termination of the expedition. When on the march 
to Derby, Fergus, being question^ concerning his quarrel with 
Waverley, alleged as the cause, that Edwara was desirous of 
retracting the suit he had made to his sister, the Chevalier plainly 
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told him, that he had himself observed Miss Mac-lvor’s behaviour 
to Waverley, and that he was convinced Fergus was under the 
influence of a mistake in judging of Waverley’s conduct, who, he 
had every reason to believe, was engaged to Miss Bradwardine. 
The quarrel which ensued between Edward and the Chieftain is, 
I hope, still in the remembrance of the reader. These circum- 
Btances will serve to explain such points of our narrative as, 
according to the custom of story-tellers, we deemed it lit to leave 
unexplained, for the purpose of exciting the reader’s curiosity. 

When Janet had once finished the leading facts of this narra- 
tive, Waverley was easily enabled to apply the clew which they 
afforded, to otiier mazes of tlie labyrinth in which he had been 
engaged. To Rose Bradwardine, then, he owed the life which ho 
now thought he could willingly have laid down to serve her. A 
littlo reflection convinced him, however, that to live for her sake 
was more convenient and agreeable, and that, being possessed of 
independence, she might share it with him eitlier in foreign 
coiuitnes or in Bis own. The pleasure of being allied to a man 
of the Baron’s high worth, and who was so much valued by his 
uncle. Sir Everard, was al^o an agreeable consideration, had any 
thing been wanting to ^commend the match. His absurdities, 
whi^ had appeared grotesquely ludicrous diu'ing his prosperity, 
seemed, in the sunset of his fortune, to be harmonized and assimi- 
lated with the noble features of his character, so as to add pecu- 
liarity without exciting ridicule. His mmd occupied with such 
projects of future happiness, Edward sought Little Veolan, the 
habitation ot Mr Duncan Macwhceble. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Now is Cupid a child of conscienci he makes restiuitlon. 

Hhaksspsark. 

* 

Mr Duncan Macwheerle, no longer Commissary or Bailie, 
though still enjoying the empty name of tlie latter dignity, had 
escaped proscription by an early secession from the insurgent 
party, and by bis insignificance. 

Edward found him in his office, immersed among papers and 
accounts. Before him was a largo bicker of oatmeal porridge, 
and at the side thereof, a horn sjkiou and a bottle of twopenny. 
Eagerly running his eye over a voluminous law paper, he from 
time to time shovelled an immense spoonful of these nutritive 
viands into liis capacious mouth. A pot-bellied Dutch bottle of 
brandy which stood by, intimated either that this honest limb of 
the law had taken his morning already, or that he meant to 
season his porridge with such di^stive ; or perhaps both circum- 
stances might reasonably be inferred. His niglit-cap and 
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morning-gown had whilome been of tartan, but, equally cautious 
and frugal, the honest Bailie had got tlicm dyed black, lest their 
original ill-omened colour might remind his visiters of his unlucky 
excursion to Derby. To sum up the picture, his face was daubed 
with snuff up to tno eyes, and his fingers with ink up to the 
knuckles. He looked dubiously at Waverley as he approached 
tlie little green rail which fenced his desk and stool from tlie 
approach of the vulgar. Nothing could give the Bailie more 
annoyance tlian tlie idea of his acquaintance being claimed by 
any of tho unfortunate gentlemen, who were now so much more 
likely to need assistance than to afford profit. But this was tlie 
rich young Englishman — who knew what might be his situation { 
— he was the Baron’s friend too — what was to be done I 

While these reflection? gave an air of absurd perplexity to tho 
poor man’s visage, Waverley, reflecting on the communication ho 
was about to make to him, of a nature so ridiculously contrasted 
with tlie appearance of tlie individual, could not help bursting out 
a-laughing, as he chocked the propensity to exclaim with Syphax, — 

“ Cato ’« a proper persor to^trust 

A luvc-tiltt witii.” 

As Mr Macwheeble had no idea of any person laughing heartily, 
who was cither encircled by peril or oppressed by poverty, the 
hilarity of Edward’s countenance greatly relieved the embarrass- 
ment of his own, and, giving him a tolerably hearty welcome to 
Little Veolan, he asked what he* would choose for bi-cakfast. His 
visiter had, in the first place, something for his private ear, and 
begged leave to bolt the door. Duncan by no moans liked this 
precaution, which savoured of danger to be apprehended ; but he 
could not now draw back. 

Convinced he might trust this man, as ho could make it bis 
interest to be faithful, Edward communicated his present situation 
and future schemes to Macwheeble. The wily agent listened 
with apprelu nsion when he found Waverley was still in a state 
of proscription — was somewhat comforted by learning that he 
had a passport — rubbed his hands with glee when ho uicntioned 
the amount of his present fortune — opened huge eyes when he 
heard the brilliancy of his future expectations — but when ho 
expressed his intention to share tlicm with Miss Rose Brodwar- 
dine, ecstasy liad almost deprived the honest man of his senses. 
The Bailie started from his three-footed stool like the Pythoness 
from her tripod ; flung his best wig out of the window, because 
the block on which it was placed stood in tho way of his career ; 
chucked bis cap to tho ceiling, aifd caught it as it fell ; whistled 
TuUochgorum ; danced a Highland fling with inimitable grace 
and agility, and tlien throw himself exhausted into a ^air, 
exclaiming ** Lady Wauverley I — ten tiiousand a-year, the least 
penny ! — -Lord preserve my poor understanding !” 

^Amen wi*h all my heart,” said Waverley; “but now, Mr 
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Macwheeble, let ua proceed to business.” This word had some* 
wliat a sedative effect, but the Bailie's head, as he expressed him- 
self, was still “in tlie bees.” Ho mended his pen, however, 
marked half a dozen sliects of paper with an ample marginal fold, 
whipped down Dallas of St Martin’s Styles^from a shelf, where 
that venerable work roosted with Stair’s Institutions, Dirleton’s 
Doubts, Balfour’s Practiques, and a parcel of old account-books 

— opened the volume at tlie article Contract of Marriage, and 
prepared to make what he called a “sma’ minute, to prevent 
parties frae resiling.” 

With some difhiulty, Waverlcy made him comprehend that he 
was goiug a little T lo fast. lie explained to him that he bhould 
want his assistance, in tlie first place, to make his residence safe 
for the time, by writing to the officer at Tully-Veolan, that Mr 
Stanley, on English gentleman nearly related to Colonel Talbot, 
was upon a visit of business at Mr Macwheeble ’s, and, knowing 
the state of tlie country, had sent his passport for Captain Foster’s 
inspection. This produced a polite answer from the officer, with 
an invitation to Mr Stanley to dine with him, which was declined, 
(as may easily be supp.o&c<l,) under pretence of business. 

Waverley’s next request was, that Mr Macwheeble would 

despatch a man and horse to , the post-town at which Colonel 

Talbot was to address him, with directions to wait there until the 
post should bring a letter for Mr Stanley, and then to forward it 
to Little Veolan with all speed. In a moment, tlie Bailie was in 
facarch of his apprentice, (or servitor, as he was called Sixty 
Years siucc,) Jock Scriever, and in not much greater bpace of 
time, Jock was on the back of the white pony. 

“ Tak care y<* guide him wcel, sir, for bo ’s aye been short m 
the wind since — a hem— Lord bo glide to mo ! (in a JovV voice,) 

I was gaun to come out wi’ — since I rodi- whip ai.d spur to fetcli 
tlie Chevalier to redd Mr Wauveiley and Vicb L»n Volir ; and 
an uncanny coup J gat for my pain*-. — Lord forgic your honrnir ! 

1 might hae broken iny neck — but trotli it was in a >cnturc, mac 
ways nor ane ; but this maks amends for a’ Lady Wauverley ! 

— ten thousand a-year ! — Lord be gudeunto me !” 

“ But you forget, Mr Macwheeble, we want tlio Baron’s con- 
sent — the lady’s — ” 

“Never fear, I’se be caution for thorn — I’se gie you my p<'r- 
sonal warrandice — ten thousand a-year ! it dings Balmawhapple 
out and out — a year’s rent ’s worth a’ Balmawhapple, fee and 
liferent I Lord m^o us thankful I” 

To turn the current of his feelings, Edward inquired if he had 
heard uoy thing lately of the Chieftain of Glennaquoich 1 

* Not one word,” answered Macwheeble, “ hut that he was 
stiU in Carlisle Castle, and waa soon to be paneled for his life. 1 
diupfl. wish the young gentleman ill,” he said, “ but 1 hope that 
they that hae got him will keep him, and no let him back to this 
Hieland border to plague us wi’ black mail> and a’ inaii#ej^ o* 
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violent, wrongous, and mastcrfu* oppression and spoliation, both 
by himself and otliers of liis causing, sending, and hounding out ; 
and he couldna tak care u’ tlie siller when he hud gotten it 
neitlier, but flang it a’ into yon idle quean's lap at Edinburgh — 
but light come light gane. For my part, I never wish to see a 
kilt m tlie country again, nor a red coat, nor a gun, for that 
matter, unless it were to shoot a paitrick — They 're a’ tarr’d wi’ 
ae stick. And when they have done ye wrang, even when ye liae 
gotten decreet of spuilzie, oppression, and violent profits against 
them, what better are ye I — they hae na a plack to pay ye ; ye 
need never extract it.” 

With such discourse, and tlie intervening topics of business, the 
tune passed until dinner, Macwiieeble meanwhile promismg to 
devise some mode of introducing Edward at the Duchran, where 
llose at present resided, without risk of danger or suspicion ; 
which seemed no very easy task, since tjic laird was a very zealous 
friend to governineiit. Tlie poultry-jard had been laid under 
requisition, and cockyleeky and Scots collops soon reeked in the 
Bailie’s httle parlour, 'llie landlord’s c«rk-‘.crcw was just intro- 
duced into the muzzle of a piut bottlu of claret, (cribbed possibly 
from the cellars of Tullv -Veolaii,) when tfie sight of the grey pony, 
passiugthe w indow at full trot,nuhiced the Uailio, but wiOi due pre- 
caution, to place it aside for the moment. Enter Jock Scriever with 
a packet for Mr Stanley ; it is Colonel Talbot’s seal ; and Edward’s 
fingers truinblo as he undoes it. Two official papers, folded, signed, 
and sealed m all formality, drop out. They were hastily picked up 
by the Bailie, who had a natural respect for every thing resem- 
bling a deed, and, glancing sbly on tlieir titles, his eyes, or ratlier 
hpectacles, are greeted with “ Protection by lus Royal Highness 
to the person or Cosmo Comyne BradwarJme, Esq. of that ilk, 
coiiiniouly called Bai'ou of Umdw'ardme, forfeited for his accession 
to the lai4' rebellion.” The other proves to bo a protection, of 
tlie same tenor, in favour of Edwai-d Waverley, Es>q. Colonel 
I'dlbot’s letu-r was in these words ; — 

“ My Dear Edward, 

“ I am just arrived here, and yet I liave finished m> business ; 
it has cost me some trouble though, as you shall hear. 1 waited 
upon his Royal Highness immediately on my arrival, and found 
him in no very good humour for my purpose. Three or four 
Scotch gentlemen wefe just leaving his levee. After he had ex- 
pressed himself to me very courteously ; ‘ Would you think it,’ 
he said, * Talbot, here have been half a dozen of tlie most respect- 
able gentlemen, and best fnends to government north of tlie 
Forth, Major jdelville of Cairnvreck^, Rubnek of Dudirati, 
and o^ers, who have fairly wrung from me, by their downright 
impurtanity, a present protection, and the promise of a future 
pardon, for tiiiat stubborn old rebel whom chey call Baron of 
Bradwardine. They allego that his high personal character, and 
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the clemency which he shewed to such of our people as fell into 
the rebels’ hands, sliould weigh in his favour ; especially as the 
loss of his estate is likely to be a severe enough punishment* 
Kubrick has undertaken to keep him at his own house till things 
are settled in the country ; but it 's a little hard to be forced in a 
manner to pardon such a mortal enemy to the House of Bruns- 
wick.* This w’as no favourable moment for opening my business ; 
however, I said I was rejoiced to learn that his ^yal Highness 
was in the course of mantmg such requests, as it imboldened me 
to present one of tlia like nature in my own name. Ho was very 
angi'y, but I persishnl ; I mentioned the uniform support of our 
three votes in the h'.ase, touched modestly on services abroad, 
though valuable only in liis Royal Highness’s having been pleased 
kindly to accept them, and founded pretty strongly on his own 
expressions of friendship and good-will. He was embarrassed, 
but obstinate. I hinted tho policy of detaching, on all future 
occasions, the heir of such a fortune as your uncle’s from tho 
machinations of tlie disaffected. But I made no impression. I 
mentioned the obligations which I lay under to Sir Everard, and 
to you personally, and claimed, as tho sole reward of my services, 
that he would be pleased to afford me tho means of evincing my 
gratitude. I perceived that "he still meditated a refusal, and, 
taking commission from my pocket, I said, (as a last resource,) 
that as his Royal Highness did not, under tliese pressing circum- 
stances, tliink me wortliy of a favour which he had not scrupled 
to grant to other gentlemen, whose services I could hardly judge 
more important than my own, 1 must beg leave to deposit, witli 
all humility, my commission in his Royal Highness’s hands, and 
to retire from the service. He was not prepared for this ; ho 
told me to take up my commission ; said somn handsome things 
of my services, and granted my request. You are therefore once 
more a free man, and I have piemised for you that >eu will bo 
a good boy in future, and remember what you owe to the lenity of 
government. Thus you see my prince can be as generous as 
yours. I do*not pretend, indeed, that he confers a favour with 
all the foreign graces and compliments of your Chevalier errant ; 
but he has a plain English manner, and the evident reluctance 
witli which he grants your request, indicates the sacrifice whiflh 
he makes of his own inclination to your wishes. My friend, the 
adjutant-general, has procured me a duplicate of the Baron’s 
protection, (tiie origimd being in Major Melville’s possession,) 
which I send to you, as I know that if you can find him you wiU 
have pleasure in being the first to communicate the joyful intelli- 
gence. He will of course repair to the Duchran without loss of 
time^ there to ride quarantine for a few weeks. As for you, I 

F ’ve vou leave to escort him thither, and to stay a week there, a» 
unaerstand a^rtain fair lady is in that quarter. And 1 have 
the pleasure to tell you, that whatever progress you can make 
in her good ^aces ^ be highly agreeable to Sir Everard anti 
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Mrs Rachel, who will never believe your views and prospects 
settled, and the three ermines passant m actual safety, until you 
present them with a Mrs Edward Waverley. Now, certain love- 
affairs of my own — a good many years since — intciTupted some 
measures which were then proposed in favour of the three ermines 
passant ; so 1 am bound in honour to make them amends. 
Therefore make good use of your time, for, when your week is 
expired, it will be necessary that you go to London to plead your 
pardon in the law courts. 

“ Ever, dear Waverley, yours most truly, 

“ Philip Talbot.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Happy ‘s the wooing 
Tliut ‘a not long a-doing. 

Whkn the first raptiurous sensation qpc:^ioned by these excellent 
tidings had somewhat subsided, Edw'afd proposed instantly to go 
down to the glon to acquaint tlio Baron with their import. But 
tlie cautious Bailie justly observed, that if tlie Baron were to 
appear instantly in public, the tenantry and villagers might 
become riotous in expressing their joy, and give offence to " the 
powers that be,” a sort of pereons for whom the Bailie always 
haa unlimited respect. Ho therefore proposed that Mr W averloy 
should go to Janet Gellatley’s, and bring the Baron up under 
cloud of night to Little Vcolan, where he might once more enjoy 
the luxury of a good bed. In the meanwhile, he said, he himself 
would go to Captain Foster, and shew him the Baron’s protection, 
and obtain his countenance for harbouring him tliat night, and 
he would have horses ready on the morrow to set liim on his way 
to the Duchran along with Mr Stanley, “ whilk denomination, I 
apprehend, your honour will for tho present retain,” said ^ 
Bailie. 

“ Certainly, Mr Macwheeble ; but will you not go down to the 
glon yourself in tlio evening to meet your patron ?” 

“ That I wad wi’ a’ my heart ; and mickle obliged to your 
honour for putting me in mind o’ my boundon duty. But it will 
he past sunset afore I wt back frao the Captain’s, and at tliese 
unsonsy hours the glen has a bad name — there’s something no 
tliat canny about auld Janet Gellatley. The Laird he ’ll no 
believe thae things, but he was aye ower rash and venturesome, 
and feared neither man nor deevil — and sac ’s seen o ’t. But 
riglit sure am 1 Sir George Mackenyie says, that no divine 
can doubt there are witches, since the Bible says thou shalt not 
Buffer them to live ; and that no lawyer in Scotland can doubt it, 
since it is punishable with doath by our htw'. So there ’s baith 
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law and gospel for it. An his honour winna believe die Leviticus, 
he might aye believe die Statute-book — but he may tak his am 
way 0 ’t ; it ’s a’ ane to Duncan Macwhceble. However, I shall 
send to ask up aiild Janet this e’en ; it ’s best no to lightly them 
diat have diat character — and we ’U want Davie to turn the spit, 
fur 1 ’ll gar Eppic put down a fat goose to the fire for your honours 
to your supper.” 

When it was near sunset, Waverley hastened to tiie hut ; and 
he could not but allow diat superstition had chosen no improp<*r 
locality, or unfit object, for the foundation of her fantastic terrois. 
It resembled exaedv the description of Spen&er : 

“ There, in a gloomy hollow glen, she found 
A little cottige built of rtickb and rteds. 

In homely wise, and itaird nitli sods around. 

In which a witcli did dwell in loathly weeds. 

And wilful want, all careless of her needs; 

Ko choosing solitary to abide 
Par from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds. 

And hellish .irts, from people «hc might liide, 

And hurt far oil, unknown, whoinsoevei she espied ” 

He entered the cottage with tliese verses in his memory. Poor 
old Janet, bent double with age, and bleared with peat-smoke, 
w'as tottering about the hut with a birch broom, muttering to 
herself as she endeavoured to make her hearth and floor a little 
dean for tlie reception of her expected guests. Wavorley’s step 
made her start, look up, and fall a-trembling, so much had her 
nerves been on the rack for her patron’s safety. With difficulty 
Waverley made her comprehend that tho Baron was now safe 
from personal danger ; and when her mind had admitted that 
joyful news, it was equally hard to make her believe that lie was 
not to enter again upon posbc^ion of his estate. “ It behoved to 
be,” she said, “he wad get it back again ; iiacbody wad be sae 
gripule as to tak liis gear after tlie^ had gi'eii him a pardon : and 
tor that Inch-Grabbit, 1 could wliiles wiwi mysdl a witch for his 
sake, if I verena feared tlic Enem^ wad take me at my word.” 
Waverley then gave her some money, and promised that her 
fidelity should be rewarded. “ How can I he rewarded, sir, sae 
weel, as just to see my auld maister and Miss Rose come back« 
and bruik their ain?” 

Waverloy now took leave of Janet, and soon stood beneath the 
Baron’s Fatmos. At a low whistle, he observed the veteran 
peeping out to reconnoitre, like an old badger with his head out 
of hui hole. ** Yc hae come rather early, my good lad,” said he, 
desc^duig } " 1 question if the red-coats hae beat tlie tattoo yet, 
and we ’re not safe till then.” 

“Gtood news cannot be told too soon,” said Waverley; and 
with infinite joy communicated to him tlie happy tiduigs. The 
old man stood for a moment in silent devotion, then exclaimed, 
« Prtuse be to God ! — I sliall see my bairn again.” 

“ And never, I hope, to part with her moi-e,” said Waverley. 
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** I truRt in God, not, iinlecR it be to win the means of Bujiportinj; 
her ; for niy things arc but in a bnickle state. But what signifies 
w arid’s gear ?” 

“ And if,” said Waverley modestly, “there were a situation in 
life wliieh would put Miss Bradwardine beyond the uncertainty 
of fortune, and m the rank to which she was born, would you 
object to it, my dear Baron, because it would make one of your 
friends the happiest man in the world 1” The Baron turned and 
looked at him with great earnestness. “ Yes,” continued Edward, 
“ 1 shall not consider my sentence of banishment as repealed, 
unless }ou will give mo permission to accompany you to the 
Buchran, and” 

The ikron seemed collecting all his dignity to make a suit- 
able reply to what, at anotlicr time, he would have treated as the 
'propounding a treaty of alliance between the houses of Biadwar- 
dine and Waverley. But his efforts were in vain ; the father was 
too mighty for the Baron ; tlie pnde of birth and rank were 
sw’ept away. In die joyful surprise, a slight convulsion passed 
rapidly over his features as he gave way to the feelings of nature, 
threw his amis round Waverley’s ift^ch^and sobbed out, — “ My 
son, my son ! if T had boon to search the world, 1 would have made 
my choice here.” Edward returned the embrace with great 
sympathy of feeling, and for a little while they both kept silence. 
At length it was broken by Edward “ But Miss Bradwardine !” 

“ She had never a will but her old fatlier's ; besides, you are 
a likely youth, of honest principles, and high birth ; no, she never 
liad any other will than mine, and in my proudest days 1 could 
not have wished a mair eligible espousal for her than the nephew 
of my excellent old friend, Sir Everard. But I hope, young man, 
ye deal na raslily in this matter 1 I hope ye hae secured the ap- 
probation of your am friends and allies, particularly of your uncle, 
who is in loco parentis ? Ah ! we maun tak liced o’ that.” 
Edward assured him that Sir Everard would think himself highly 
honoured in the flattering reception his proposal had met with, 
and that it had his enturc approbation ; in evidence of which, he 
put Colonel Talbot’s letter into the Baron’s band. The Baron 
read it with great attention. “ Sir Everard,” he said, “ alw’ays 
despised wealth in comparison of honour and birth ; and indeed 
he hath no occa«on to court the DhaFecunia. Yet I now wish, 
since diis Malcolm turns out such a parricide, for I can call him no 
better, as to tliink of alienating the family inheritance — I now 
wish (his eyes fixed on a part of the roof which was visible above 
the trees) wiat I could have left Rose the old hurley-house, and 
the riggs belonging to it. And yet,” said he, resuming more 
cheerfolly, “ it ’s maybe as weel as it is ; for, as Baron of Brad- 
wardine, I might have thought it my duty to insist upon certiim 
compliances respecting name and bearings, whilk now, as a land- 
less laird wi’ a tocherless daughter, no one can blame me fox 
departing from.” 
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Now, Heaven be praised ! tliouglit Edward, tliat Sir Everard 
does not hear these scruples ! The three ermines passant and 
rampant bear wQuld certainly have gone together by tlie ears. 
He then, Avith all the ardour of a young lover, assured the Baron 
that he sought for his happiness only in Rose’s heart and hand, 
and tiiought himself as happy in her fatlier’s simple approbation, 
as if he had settled an earldom upon his daughter. 

They now reached Little Veolan. I’he goose was smoking on 
the table, and the Bailie brandished his knife and fork. A joyous 
greeting took place between him and his patron. The kitchen, 
too, had its company , Auld Janet was established at the ingle- 
nook ; Davie had tin ned the spit to his immortal honour ; and 
even Ban and Buscor, in the liberality of Macwhceble’s joy, had 
been stuffed to the throat with food, and now lay snoring on tho 
floor. 

The next day conducted the Baron .and his young friend to the 
Duchran, where the former was expected, in consequence of the’ 
success of the nearly unanimous application of the Scottish fnends 
of government in his favour. This had been so general and so 
powerful, that it was almost diought his estate might have been 
saved, had it not passed into the rapacious liands oi his unworthy 
kinsman, whose right, arising out of the Baron’s attainder, could 
not bo affected bjy' a pardon from the crown. The old gentleman, 
however, said, with his usual spirit, he was more gratified by tlie> 
hold he possessed in tlie good opinion of his neighbours, than he 
would have been m bemg rehabilitated and restored in integrum, 
had it been found practicable.” 

We shall not attempt to describe tho meeting of tho father and 
daughter,' — loving each other so affectionately, and separated 
under such perilous circumstances Still lens sh^l n o attempt to 
analyze the deep blush of Rose, at receiving the coiupUmcnts of 
Waverley, or stop to inquire whether slio had curiosity 
respecting tlie particular cause of his journey to Scotland at that 
period. W» shall not even trouble the reader witli the hum-drum 
details of a courtship Sixty Years since. It is enuugl to say, 
that, under so stnet a martinet as the Baron, all tilings were con- ^ 
ducted in duo form. He took upon himself, the morning after 
their arrival, the task of announcing tlie proposal of Waverley to 
Rose, which she heard with a proper degree of maiden timidity. 
Fame does, however, say, that Waverley had, tho evening before, 
found five minutes to apprize her of what was coming, while the 
rest of the company were looking at three twisted serpents, which 
formed njet d*eau in the garden. 

My fair readers will judge for jhemselves ; but, for my piart, I 
cannot conceive how so important an affair could be communicated 
in so short a space of time ; at least, it certainly took a full hour 
in the Baron’s mode of conveying it. 

Waverley was now considered as a received lover in all the 
forms. He was made, by dint of smirking and nodding on the 
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part of the lady of the house, to sit next Miss Bradwardine at 
dinner, to be Miss Bradwardine’s partner at cards. If he came 
into the room, she of the four Miss Bubricks -who chanced to be 
next Rose, was sure to recollect that her tliimblo, or her scissors, 
were at the other end of the room, in order to leave the seat 
nearest to Miss Bradwardine vacant for his occupation. And 
sometimes, if papa and mamma were not in the way to keep them 
on their good behaviour, the misses would titter a little. Tho old 
Laird of Duchran would also have his occasional jest, and the old 
lady her remark. Even the Baron could not refrain ; but here 
Rose escaped every embarrassment but that of conjecture, for his 
wit was usually couched in a Latin quotation. The very footmen 
sometimes griimed too broadly, the maid-servants giggled mayhap 
too loud, and a provolung air of intelligence seemed to pervade 
tlie whole family. Alice Bean, the pretty maid of the cavern, 
who, after her fatlier’s misfortune, as she called it, had attended 
Jloae as fille-de-chambre, smiled and smirked with tlie best of 
them. Rose and Edward, however, endured all these little vex- 
atious circumstances as otiier follts have done before and since, 
and probably contrived to obtain soin^j indemmfication, since tlicy 
are not supposed, upon tho whole, to hrfve been paiiicularly un- 
happy during Waverley’s six days’ stay at the Duchran. 

It was linally arranged that Edward should go to Waverley- 
Honour to make the necessary arrangements for his mamage, 
thence to London to take the proper measures for plcadmg his 
pardon, and return as soon as possible to claim the hand of his 
phehted bride. Ho also intended in his journey to visit Colonel 
Talbot ; but, above all, it was lus most important object to lean! 
the fate of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich ; to visit him 
at Carlisle, and to try whether any thing could bo done fi>r pro- 
curing, if not a pardon, a commutation, at least, or alleviation, of 
the punishment to which he was almost certain of being con- 
demned ; and, in case of the w'orst, to offer the miserable Floro 
an asylum with Rose, or otherwise to assist her views m any mode 
which might seem possible. The fate of Fergus seemed hard to 
be averted. Edward had already striven to interest his friend, 
.Colonel I'albot, in his behalf ; but had been given distinctly to 
understand, by his reply, tliat his credit in matters of that nature 
was totally exhausted. 

The Colonel was still in Edinburgh, and proposed to wait there 
for some months upon business confided to him by the Duke of 
Cumberland. lie was to be joined by Lady Emily, to whom easy 
travelling and goat’s whey were recommended, and who was to 
journey northward, under tho escort of Francis Stanley. Edward, 
therefore, met the Colonel at Edinburgh, who wislied Imn joy in 
the kindest manner on liis approaching happiness, and cheerfully 
uniJertook many commissions which our hero was necessarily 
obliged to delegate to his charge. But on tho subject of Fergus 
he was inexonwle. He satisfied Edward, indeed, that his inter* 
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ference would be unayailin" ; but, besides, Colonel Talbot owned 
that ho could not cuhsuicntiously use any influence in favour of 
that unfortunate gentleman. “ Justice,” he said, “ which de- 
manded some penalty of those who had wrapped the whole nation 
in fear and in mourning, could not perhaps have selected a fltti'r 
victim. Ho came to the fluid with the fullest light upon the 
nature of his attempt. Ho had studied and understood the sub- 
ject His father’s fate could not intimidate him ; the lenity of 
the laws which had restored to him his father’s property and 
rights could not mult him. That he was brave, generous, anu 
]>08ses8ed many good qualities, only rendered him the more 
dangerous ; that he -is enlightened and accomplished, made his 
crimo the less excuvible ; that he was an enthusiast in a wrong 
cause, only made him tlio more fit to be its martyr. Above all, 
bo had been the means of bringing many hundreds of men into 
the field, who, without him, would never have broken the peace 
of the country. 

“ I repeat it,” said the Colonel, “ though Heaven knows with a 
heart distressed for Inin as an individual, that this young gcntlo- 
maii has studied and fully understood the desperate game which 
he has played. He tliruit' tor life or death, a coronet or a coflin ; 
and he cannot now be pennlttcd, with justice to the country, to 
draw stakes because tlio dice have gone a^inst him.” 

Such was the reasoning of those times, held oven by brave and 
humane men towards a vanquished enemy. Let us devoutly 
hope, that, in this respect at least, we shall never see the scenes, 
or hold the sentiments, that were general iii Britain Sixty Years 
since. 


CHAPTER LXVITI. 


To-morrow’ O that ’s sudden .'—Kjtare him, spaicJ'im' 

bHAKESCKAnU. 

Edward, attended by his former servant Alick Polwarth, who^ 
had re-entered his service at Edinburgh, reached Carlisle whUe * 
tile commission of Oyer and Terminer on his unfortunate asso- 
eiates was yet sitting. Ho had pushed forward in haste, not, 
alaa t with the most distant hope of saving f'ergus, but to see 
him for the last time. 1 ought to have mentioued, that he had 
fumuhed funds for the defence of the prisoners in the most 
liberal manner, aa soon as he beard that the day of trial was 
fixed. A solicitor, and the first counsel, accordingly attended ; 
but it was upon the same footing on which the first physicians are 
usually Bumnioned to the bedside of some dying man of rank ; tlie 
doctors to tidce the advantage of some incalculable chance of an 
exertion of nature — tiie lawyers to avail themselves of the barely 
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posable occurrence of some legal flaw. Edward pressed into the 
court, which was extremely crowded ; but by his arriving from 
the north, and hia extreme eagerness and agitation, it was sup- 
posed he was a relation of the prisoners, and people made way for 
him. It was the third sitting of the court, and there were two 
men at the bar. The verdict of Guilty was already pronounced. 
Edward just glanced at the bar during the momentous pause 
which ensued. Tliere was no mistaking the stately form and 
noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his dress was squalid, 
and his countenance tinged with the sickly yellow hue of long 
and close imprisonment. By his side was Evan Maccombich. 
Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them ; but he was 
recalled to himself as the Clerk of Arraigns pronounced tlie 
solemn words ; “ Fergus Mac-1 vor of Glennaquoieh, otherwise 
called Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Mac- Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarras- 
cleugh, otherwise called Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan Mac- 
combich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich — you, and each of you, stiuid 
aAaintcd of high treason. What have you to say for yoursclvoH 
why the Court sh 9 uld not pronounce judgment against you, that 
you die according to law V* ^ 

Fergus, as the presiding Judge was pufling on the fatal cap of 
judgment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded him 
with a stcadlast and stem look, and replied in a firm voice, “ I 
cannot let this numerous audience suppose tiiat to such an appeal 
1 have no answer to make. But what 1 have to say, you would 
not bear to hear, for my defence would he your condemnation. 
Proceed, tlien, m tlie name of God, to do what is permitted to 
you. Yesterday, and the day before, you have condemned loyal 
and honourable blood to be poured forth like w'atcr. Spare not 
mine. Wc're that of all my ancestors in my veins, I would have 
peril’d it in this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and refused 
again to ris( . 

Evan M.iccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, 
rising up, seemed anxious to speak ; but the confusion of the 
court, and the {lerplexity arising from thinking in a language 
different from that in which he was to express himself, kept. him 
silent. There was a murmur of compassion among the spectators, 
fiYim the idea that the poor fellow intended to plead the influence 
of his superior as an excuse for his crime. The Judge commanded 
silence, and encouraged Evan to proceed 

I was only gauging to say, my lord,” said Evan, in what he 
meant to be an insinuating manner, "that if your excellent 
honour, and the honourable Court, would let Vich Ian Vohr go 
free just this once, and let him gao back to France, and no to 
trouble King George’s government again, that ony six o’ the 
very best of his clan will be willing to bo justified in his stead ; 
and if you’ll just let me gae down to Glennaquoieh, I’ll fetch them 
up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me tlie 
very first maiu” 
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Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh 
was heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the pro- 
posal. The Judge checked this indecency, and Evan, looking 
sternly around, when the murmur abated, " If the Saxon gentle- 
men are laughing,” he said, “ because a poor man such as me, 
thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vohr, it ’s like enough they may be very right ; but if 
they laugh because they think I would not keep my word, and 
come back to redeem him, I can tell them tlicy ken neitlier the 
heart of a Hielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

There was no farther inclination to laugh among the audience, 
and a dead silence c’lsued. 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the sentence 
of the law of high treason, with all its horrible accompaniments. 
The execution was appointed for the ensuing day. “ For you, 
Fergus Mac-Ivor,” contmued the judge, “I can hold out no 
hope of mercy. You must prepare against to-monw for your 
last sufferings here, and your great audit hereafter.” 

“ I desire nothing else, my lord,” answered Fergus, in the 
same manly and firm tone.. 

The hard eyes of E^an, which had been perpetually bent on his 
Chief, wore moistened with a tear. “ For you, poor ignorant 
man,” continued the Judge, “who, following tho ideas in winch 
you have been educated, have this day given us a striking example 
how the loyalty duo to the king and state alone, is, from your 
unhappy ideas of clanship, transferred to some ambitious indivi- 
dual, who ends by making you die tool of his crimes — for you, I 
say, I feel so much compassion, that if you can make up your 
mind to petition for grace, 1 will endeavour to procure it for you. 
Otherwise ” 

“ Grace mo no grace,” said Evan ; “ since you ar.-* to shed Vich 
Ian Volir’s blood, the only favour I would accept you, is — 
to bid them loose my hands and gi > me my claymore, and bide 
you just a minute sitting where you are I” 

“ Remove tho prisoners,” said the Judge ; “his blood be upon 
bis own head.” 

Almost stupiiied with his feelings, Edward found that the rush 
of tho crowd liad conveyed him out into the street, ere he knew 
what he was doing. His immediate wish was to seo and speak 
with Fergus once more. He applied at the Castle where his unfor- 
tunate friend was confined, but was refused admittance. “ The High 
Sheriff,” a non-commissioned ofRcer said, “ had requested of the 
governor that none should be admitted ‘to see the prisoner 
excepting his confessor and his sister.” 

“And where was Miss Mac-Ivor 1” They mive him the 
direction. It was the house of a respectable Catholic iarediy near 
Gai&le. 

Repulsed from tho mte of the Castle, and not venturing to 
make application to High Sheriff or Judges in his own 
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unpopular name, he had recourse to the solicitor who came down 
in Fergjw's behalf. This- gentieman told him, that it was thought 
the public mifld was in danger of being debauched by the account 
of the last moments of these persons, as given by the friends of 
the Pretender ; that there had been a resolution, therefore, to 
exclude all such persons as had not the plea of near kindred for 
attendmg upon them. Yet, he promised (to oblige the heir of 
Waverley-Honour) to get him an order for admittance to the 
prisoner the next moi’nmg, before his irons were knocked off for 
execution. 

Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus, thought Waverley, 
or do 1 dream"? Of Fergus, tbo bold, the chivalrous, the free- 
minded * The lofty chieftain of a tribe devoted to him ? Is it 
he, that 1 have seen lead the chase and head the attack ? — the 
brave, the active, the joung, the noble, the love of ladies, and the 
theme of song, — is it he who is ironed like a malefactor ; who is 
to be dragged on a hurdle to tho common gallows ; to die a 
lingering and cruel death, and to be mangled by the hand of the 
most outcast of wretches ? Evil indeed was the spectre, that 
boded such a fate as this to the brava Chief of Glennaquoich ! 

Witli a faltering voice lie requested the solicitor to find means 
to warn Fergus of his intended visit, should he obtain permission 
to make it. Ho tlien turned away from him, and, returning to 
the inn, wrote a scarcely Intelligible note to Flora Mac-Ivor, 
intimating his purpose to wait upon her that evening. The 
messenger brought back a letter in Flora’s beautiful Italian hand, 
which seemed scarce to tremble even under this load of misery. 
“ Miss Flora Mac-Ivor,” tho letter bore, “ could not refuse to see 
the dearest friend of her dear brother, oven m her present cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled distress.” 

When Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present place of abode, 
he was instantly admitted. In a large and gloomy tapestried 
apartment, Flora was seated by a latticed window, sowing what 
seemed to be a garment of white flannel. At a little distance sat 
an elderly woman, apparently a foreigner, and of a religious order. 
She was reading in a book of Catholic devotion, but when 
Wavoriey entered, laid it on the table and left the room. Flora 
rose to receive him, and stretched out her hand, but neither 
ventured to attempt speech. Her fine complexion was totally 
gone ; her person considerably emaciated ; and her face and 
hands as white us tlie purest statuary marble, forming a strong 
contrast with her sable dress and jet-black hair. Yet, amid these 
marks of distress, there was nothing negligent or ill-arranged about 
her attire ; even her hair, though totelly without ornament^ was 
disposed with her usual attention to neatness. The first words 
ahe uttered were, “ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Alas, no,” answered Waverley, ** I have been refused 
admittance.” 

TOl. I. 


2b 
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" It aeconls with the rest,” she said ; “ but wc must subnut. 
Shall you obtain leave, do you suppose ' 

“ For — lor — to-morrow,” said Waverley ; but muttering tlie 
last word so faintly that it was almost unintelligible. 

“ Ay, then or never,” said Flora, “ until” — she added, looking 
upward, " the time when, I trust, we shall all meet. But I htipo 
you will see him while earth yet bears him. He always loved 
you at his Ifeaft, though— but it is vain to talk of the past.” 

“ Vain indeed !” echoed Waverley. 

Or even of the future, my good friend,” said Flora, “ so far 
as earthly events ai'* concerned ; for how often havo I pictured 
to myself the strong possibility of this hon*id issue, and tasked 
myself to consider how I could support my part ; and yet how 
far has all iny anticipations fallen short of the uuimagiuablo 
bitterness of this hour 

“ Dear Flora, if your strength of mind” 

“ Ay, there it is,” she answered, somewhat wildly ; “ there is, 
Mr Waverley, tliere is a busy devil at my heart, that whispers — 
but it were madness to listen to it — that the strength of mind on 
which Flora prided herself has murdered her brother !” 

“ trood God 1 how can you give utterance to a thought so 
shocking i” 

“ Ay, is it not so 1 hut yet it haunts me like a phantom ; I 
know it is unsubstantial and vain ; but it will bo present ; will 
intrude its horrors on my mmd ; will whisper that my brotlier, 
as volatile as ardent, would have divided his energies amid a 
hundred objects. It was 1 who taught him to concentrate tlieni, 
and to gage all on thfs divadful and desperate cast. Oh that I 
could recollect that I had but once said to liim, ‘ Ho tliat striketh 
witli tlie sword shall die by the sw'ord that [ had but once said, 
Remain at home ; reserve yourself, your vassals, your life, for 
enteri>riBcs witJim the reach of man. But O, Mr Waverley, t 
spurred hia fiery temper, and half of his rum at least lies with his 
sister !” » 

The horrid iilea which she had intimated, Edward endeavoured 
to combat by every incoherent argument that occurred to him. 
He recalled to her the princi[des on which both tliought it tlieir 
duty to act, and in which they had been educated. 

** Do not think 1 have forgotten them,” she said, looking up, 
wit!) eager f^uickness ; “ I do not regret his attempt, because it 
was wrong ! 0 no ! on that point J am armed ; but because it 
was impossible it could end otherwise than thus.” 

“ Yet it did not always seem so desperate and hazardous as it 
was ; and it would have been chosen by the bold spirit of Fergus, 
w|ie^^ you had approved it or no ; your counsels only served to 
give unity and consistence to his conduct ; to dignify, but not to 
prodipitate, his resolution.” Flora had soon ceased to listen to 
iidwBrd, and was again intent upon her needle-work. 

« Do you remember,” she said, looking up with a ghastly smile, 
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‘•you once foiind me making Fergus's bride-favours, and now I 
am sewing his bridal-garment Our friends here,” sho continued, 
with suppressed emotion, “are to give hallowed earth in tlieir 
cliapel to the bloody relics of the last Vich Ian Volir. But they 
will not all rest together-; no — his head ! — I shall not have the 
last miserable consolation of kissing the cold lips of my dear, dear 
Fergus !” 

'J’he unfortunate Flora here, after one or two hysterical sobs, 
fainted in her chair. Tho lady, who had been attending in the 
anteroom, now entered hastily, and begged Edward to leave tlie 
room, but not the house. 

When he was recalled, after the space of nearly half an hour, 
he found that, by a strong effort. Miss Mac- Ivor had greatly 
composed herself. It was then he ventured to urge Miss Hmd- 
wardine’s claim, to be considered as an adopted sister, and em- 
powered to assist her plans for tlie future. 

“ I have had a letter from iny dear Rose,” she replied, “ to 
the same purpose. Sorrow is sclhsli and engrossing, or I would 
have written to express, that, even in my own despair, I felt a 
gleam of pleasure at learning her hapjjy prospects, and at hearing 
that the good old Baron has escaped the general wreck. Give this 
to my dearest Rose ; it is her poor Floi’a’s only ornamont of 
value, and was tho gift of a princess.” She put into his hand a 
case, containing the chain of diamonds with which she used t^> 
decorate her hair. “ To mo it is in future useless. The kindness 
of my friends has secured me a retreat in tlie convent of the 
Scottish Benedictine nuns in Paris. To-morrow — if indeed I 
can survive to-morrow — I tot forward on my journey with this 
venerable sister. And now, Mr Waverley, adieu ! May you bo 
as happy with Rose as your amiable dispositions deserve ; and 
think sometimes on the friends you have lost. Do not attempt to 
.see me again ; it would be inistakeii kindness.” 

She gave him her hand, on which Edward shed a torrent of 
tears, and, with a faltering step, witlidi-ew from tho .'ipartment, 
and returned to tlie town of Carlisle. At the inn, he found a 
letter from his law friend, intimating, that he would be admitted 
to Fergus next morning, as soon as the Castle gates were opened, 
and permitted to remain with him till tho arrival of tlie Sheriff 
gave signal for the fatal procession. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


— — A darker depn.'-tiiro is near. 

The death dnun is ibuffled, and sable the bier. 

Campbbu.. 

Ai^br a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning found 
Waverley on the esplai^e in front of the old Gothic gate of 
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Carlisle Castle. But he paced it long in every direcftioO) before 
the hoar when, according to the I’ules of a garrison, the gates 
were opened, and the bridge lowered. He produced his 
order to the servant of the guard, and was admitted. 

The place of Fergus’s confinement was a gloomy and vaulted 
apartment in the central part of the Castle ; a huge old tower, 
supposed to be of great antiquity, and surrounded by outworks, 
seemingly of Henry VIII.’s time, or somewhat later. The 
grating of the large old-fashioned bars and bolts, withdrawn for 
the purpose of admitting Edward, was answered by the clash of 
chains, as the unfortunate Chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, 
shuffled along the til one floor of his prison, to fling himself mto 
his friend’s arms. 

“ My dear Edward,” he said, in a finn and even cheerful voice, 
“ this is truly kind. I heard of your approaching happiness with 
the highest pleasure. And how does fuse 1 and how is our old 
wfiimsical friend the Baron ? Well, I trust, since I see you at 
freedom — And how will you settle precedence between the three 
ermines passant and the bear and boot-jack 1” 

“ How, O how, my dtgir tFergus, can you talk of such thiugs at 
such a moment !” 

" Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier auspices, to be 
sure — on the Kith of November last, for example, when we 
marched in, side by side, and hoisted the white flag on these 
ancient towers. But 1 am no boy, to sit down and weep, because 
the luck has gone against me. 1 knew the stake which 1 risked ; 
we played the game boldly, and tlie forfeit shall be paid manfully. 
And now, since niy time is short, let me como to the questions 
that interest me most — tlie Frince 1 has he escaped the blood- 
hounds ?” 

“ He has, and is in safety.” 

“ Praised be God for that ! TelS me the part mlars of liis 
escape.” 

Waverlc^ communicated that remarkable history, so far as it 
had then transpired, to which Fergus listened with deep interest. 
He then asked after several oUior friends ; and made many 
minute inquiries concerning the fate of his own clansmen. They 
had suffered less than other tribes who had been engaged in the 
affair ; for, having in a great measure dispersed and returned 
home after the captivity of their Chieftain, according to the uni- 
versal custom of the Highlanders, they wore not iii arms when 
the inBurreetioD was finally suppressed, and consequently wore 
treated with less rigour. Tliis Fcrgius heard with great satisfac- 
tion. 

« You are rich,” he said, ** Waverley, and you are generous. 
When you hsar of these poor Mac-Ivors being distres^ about 
their miiserable possessions by some harsh overseer or agent of 
^vernnient, remember you nave worn their tartan, and are tax 
Jidopted sou of their race. The Baron, who knows our manners, 
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and lives near our country, will apprize you of the lime and means 
to be their protector. Will you promise this to the last Vich 
Ian Vohr ?» 

Edward, as may well bo believed, pledged las word ; which he 
afterwards so amply redeemed, that his memory still lives in these 
glens by the name of tlie Friend of the Sons oi Ivor. 

“ Would to God,” continued the Chieftain, “ I could bequeatli 
to you my rights to the love and obedience of this primitive and 
brave race — or at least, as I have striven to do, persuade poor 
Evan to accept of las life upon their terms ; and be to you, 
wliat he has been to me, the kindest — the bravest — the most 
devoted ” 

The teal’s which his own fate could not draw forth, fell fast for 
that of his foster-brotlier. 

But,” said he, drying tliem, “ that cannot be. You cannot 
be to them Vich Ian Vohr ; and these three magic words,” said 
he, Iialf smiling, “ arc the only Open Sesame to their feelings and 
sympathies, and poor Evan must attend hm foster-brotlier in 
death, ns he has done through his whole life.” 

“ And I am sure,” said Macconibiclv, niieing himself from the 
floor, on which, for fear of interrupting their conversation, he had 
lain BO still, tliat in the obscurity of the apartment, Edward was 
not aware of his presence, — “ 1 am sure Evan never desired or 
deserved a better end tlian just to die with his Chieftain.” 

"And now,” said Fergus, "while we ore upon the subject of 
clanship — what think you now of the prediction of the Bodach 
Glas 1” Then, before Edward could answer, " I saw him again 
last night — he stood m the slip of moonshine, which fell from that 
high and narrow window, tow'ards my bed. Why should I fear 
him, I thought — to-mon’ow, long ore this tune, I shall be as 
immaterial as he. ‘ False Spirit,’ I said, ‘ art thou come to close 
thy walks on earth, and to enjoy thy triumpli in the fall of the 
last descendant of thine enemy Tlie spectre seemed to beckon 
and to smile, as he faded from my sight. What do you think of 
it ^ — I asked the same question of the priest, who is a good and 
sensible man ; he admitted tliat the Church allowed that such 
apparitions were possible, but urged me not to permit my mind 
to dwell upon it, as imagmation plajs us such strange tricks. 
What do you think of it 1” 

" Much as your confessor,” said Waverley, willing to avoid 
dispute upon such a point at such a moment. A tap at the door 
now annoimced that good man, and Edward reti^ while he 
administered to both prisoners the last rites of religion in the 
mode winch tlie Church of Home prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted ; soon after, a file df sol- 
diers entered with a blacksmith, who struck the fetters firom the 
legs of the prisoners. 

" You see the compliment they pay to our Highland stren^ and 
couxage — we have la^ chained We like wild bWts, till our legs are 
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cramped into palsy, and when they free us, they send six soldiers 
with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the castle by storm !” 

Edward afterwards learned that these severe precautions had 
been taken in consequence of a desperate attempt of the prisoners 
to escape, in which they had very nearly succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat to arms. 

This is the last turn-out,” said Fergus, " that I shall hear and 
obey. And now, iny dear, dear Edward, ere wo part let us speak 
of Flora— a subject which awakes tlie tenderest feeling that yet 
thrills within me.” 

“ We part not said Waverley. 

“O yes, we do ; _y .u must come no farther. Not that I fear 
what is to follow for myself,” he said proudly : “ Nature has her 
tortures as well as art ; and how happy should we think the man 
who escapes from the throes of a mortal and painful disorder, in 
tiic space of a short half hour { And this matter, spin it out as 
they will, cannot last longer. But what a dying man c^ suffer 
firmly, may kill a living friend to look upon. This same law of 
high treason,” he continued, with astonishing firmness and com- 
posure, “ is one of thi^bl^sings, Edward, with winch your free 
country has accommodated poor old Scotland — her own juris- 
prudence, as I have heard, was much milder. But I suppose one 
day or other — when there are no longer any wild Highlanders to 
benefit by its tender mercies — they will blot it from their records, 
as levelling them with a nation of cannibals. The mummery, too, 
of exposing tlie senseless head — they have not tho wit to grace 
mine witli a paper coronet ; there would be some satire in that, 
Edward. I hope they will set it on tlie Scotch gate though, that 
I may look, even after death, to the blue hills of my own country, 
wliich I love so dearly. Tho Baron would have added, 

* Moritur, et morietu dulcet) remiiuBcitiir Arfoe ’ ” 

A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, was now 
heard in tlitf court-yard of the Castle. As I have told you why 
you must not follow me, and these sounds admonish nr. that my 
time flies fast, toll me how you found poor Flora I” 

Waverley, with a voice full of suffocating sensations, gave some 
account of the state of her mind. 

“ Poor Flora !” answered the Cliief, “ she could have borne 
her own sentence of death, but not mine. You, Waverley, will 
soon know the happiness of mutual affection in the married state 
— long, long may^se and you enjoy it 1 — but you can never 
know the purity of feeling which combines two orphans, like Flora 
and me, left alone as it were in tlie world, and Vicing all in all to 
eachtfther from our very infancy. But her strong sense of duty, 
and predominant feeling of loyalty, will give new nerve to her 
mind after the immediate and acute sensation of this parting has 
passed away. She will then think of Fergus as ot tlie heroes of 
our ntee, upon whose deeds she loved to dwell.” 
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“ Shall she not see you then V* asked Waverley. “ She seemed 
to expect it.” 

“ A necesflar}’ deceit will spare her the last dreadful partinj^. 
1 could not part with her without tears, and I cannot hear that 
tliese men should think tliey have power to extort them. .She 
was made to believe she would see me at a later hour, and this 
letter, which my confessor will deliver, will apprize her that all is 
over.” 

An officer now appeared, and intimated tliat tlie High Sheriff 
and his attendants waited before the gate of the castle, to claim 
the liodies of Fergus Mac-I vor and Evan Maecoinbich. “ I come,” 
said Fergus. Accordingly, supporting Edward by the arm, and 
followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, he moved down the stairs 
of the tower, the soldiers bringing up the rear. The court was 
occupied by a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up in hollow squai'e. Within their ranks w<is the sledge, 
or hurdle, on which the prisoners were to be drawn to tlie place 
of execution, about a mile distant from Carlisle. It was painted 
black, and drawn by a white hor«e. At one end of the vehicle 
sat the executioner, a homd-looking fellow, as beseemed his trade, 
with the broad axe in his hand ; atthePotlier end, next tlie horse, 
was an empty seat for two persons. Through tlie deep and 
dark Gothic arch-way, that opened on the draw -bridge, were seen 
on horseback the High Sheriff and his attendants, whom tlie 
etiquette betwixt the civil and military powers did not permit 
to come farther. “ This is well got up for a closing scene,” 
said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he gazed around upon tlie 
a])paratu8 of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some eagerness, 
alter looking at the dragoons, “ These arc the very chields that 
galloped off .it Gladsmuir, Ixifore we could kill a dozen o’ them. 
They look bold enough now, however.” Tlie priest entreated him 
to be silent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus, turning round, em- 
braced Waverley, kissed him on each side of the face, and stepped 
nimbly into his place. Evan sat down by his side. The priest 
was to follow in a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catliohc 
gentlen\an at whose house Flora resided. As Fergus waved Ins 
hand to Edward, the ranks closed around the sledge, and the 
wJiole procession began to move forward. There was a momentary 
stop at the gate-way, while the governor of the Castle and the High 
Sheriff went through a short ceremony, tlie military officer there 
delivering over the persons of the criminals to tlie civil power. 
“God save King George!” said Uie High Sheriff. When the 
formality concluded, Fergus stood erect m the sledge, and, wilh a 
firm and steady voice, replied, “ God save King James These 
were the last words which Waverley heard him speak. 

Tlie processipn resumed its march, and the sledge vanished 
from beneath tlie portal, under which it had stopped for an 
instant. The dead-march was then heard, and its melancholy 
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sounds were mingled with those of a muffled peal, tolled from 
the neighbouring cathedral. The sound of the military music 
died away as the procession moved on ; the sullen clang of the 
bells was soon heard to sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from under the 
vaulted arch-way through which they had been filing for several 
minutes ; the court-yard was now totally empty, but Waverloy 
still stood there as if stupified, his eyes fixed upon the dark pass 
whei'e he had so lately seen tiie last glimpse of his friend. At 
length, a female servant of the governor’s, struck with compassion 
at the stupified miser* which his countenance expressed, asked him 
if he would not walk <nto her master’s house and sit down ! She 
was obliged to repeac her question twice ere he comprehended 
her, but at lengtli it rectified him to himself. Declining tlie 
courtesy by a hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and, 
leaving the Castle, walked as swiftly as he could through the 
empty streets, till he regained his inn, then rushed into an apart- 
ment, and bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of unutter- 
able suspense, the sound of die drums and fifes, performing a 
lively air, and the confdsed murmur of the crowd which now 
filled the streets, so lately deserted, apprised him tliat all was 
finished, and that tlie military and populace were returning 
from the dreadful scene. I will not attempt to describe his 
sensations. 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and informed liim 
tliat he did so by directions of his deceased friend, to assure him 
that Fergus Mac-1 vor had died as he hved, and remembered his 
friendship to the last. He added, he had also seen Flora, whose 
state of mind seemed more composed since .ill was over. With 
her, and sister Theresa, the priest proposed next day to leave 
Carlisle, for the nearest seaport from which they ce dd embark 
for France. Waverley forced on this good man a ring of some 
value, and a «um of money to be employed (as he thought might 
gratify Flora) in the services of the Catiiolic Cliurch, for the 
memory of his friend. ” Fungarque inani rntmere^’ he repeated, 
as fhe ecclesiastic retired. ‘‘ Yet why not class these acts of 
remembrance with other honours, with which affection, in all 
sects, pursues the memory of the dead t” 

The next morning ere day-light he took leave of the town of 
Carlisle, promising to himseff never again to enter its walls. He 
dared hwdly look back towards the Gothic battlements of the 
fortified »te under which he passed, for the place is surrounded 
with an ud wall. " They ’re no there,” said Alick Polwarth, who 
guessed the cause of the dubious look which Waverley cast back- 
ward, and who. with the vulgar appetite for the horrible, was 
master of each detail of the butchery, — " The heads are ower the 
Seotch yate, as they ca’ it. It ’s a great pity of Evan Dhu, who 
was a very weel-meaning, good-natured man, to be a Hielandman ; 
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and indeed so was the Laird o’ Glennaquoicli too, for that matter, 
when he wasna in ane o’ tiis tirriviea.” 


CHAPTER LXX. 

DuIc 6 Domum. 

The impression of horror with which Wavcrlcy left Carlisle 
softened by degrees into melancholy, a gradation which was accele- 
rated by the painful, yet soothing, task of writing to Rose ; and, 
while he could not suppress his own feelings of the calamity, he 
endeavoured to place it m a light which might grieve her, without 
shocking her imagination. The picture which he drew for her 
benefit he gradually famih'arizcd to liis own mind, and his next 
lettera were more cheerful, and referred to the prospects of peace 
and happiness winch lay before them. Yet though his first hor- 
rible sensations had sunk in melancholy, Edward had reached his 
native country before bo could, asaisqal on former occasions, 
look round for enjoyment upon die face of nature. 

He then, for the first time since leaving Edinburgh, began to 
experience that pleasure which almost all feel who return to a 
verdant, populous, and highly cultivated country, from scenes of 
waste desolation, or of solitary and melancholy grandeur. But 
how were those feelings enhanced when he entered on the domain 
so long possessed by liis forefathers ; recognized the old oaks of 
Waverley-tJhase j diought with what delight he should introduce 
Rose to all his favourite Ilaunts ; beheld at length the towers of 
the venerable liall arise above the woods which embowered it, and 
finally thi-ew' himself into the arms of the venerable relations to 
whom he m\od so much duty and affection ! 

The happiness of their meeting was not tarnislied by a single 
word of reproach. On the contrary, whatever pain Sii* Everard 
and Mrs Rachel had felt during Wavcrley’s perilous engagement 
with the young Chevalier, it assorted too well with tlu' principles 
in which they had been brought up, to incur reprobation, or even 
censure. Colonel Talbot also had smoothed the way, with great 
address, for Edward’s favourable reception, by dwelling upon 
his gallant behaviour in the military imaracter, particnlwly his 
bravery and generosity at Preston ; until, warmed at the idea of 
their n^liew^ engaging in single combat, making prisoner, and 
saving from slaughter, so distinguished an officer as the Colonel 
himself, the imagination of the Baronet and his sister ranked tlie 
exploits of Edward with those of Wilibert, HUdebrand, and Nigel, 
'the vaunted heroes of their line. 

The appearance of Waverley, embrowned by exercise, and 
digi^ed by the habits of milits^ discipline, had acquir^ on 
athletie aadhardy character, which not only verified the ColiHiel’s 
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nftrration, but surprised and delighted all the inhabitants of 
Wavorley-Honour. They crowded to see, to hear him, and to 
sing his praises. Mr Pembroke, who secretly extolled his spirit 
and coiu’ago in embracing the genuine cause of the Church of 
England, censured his pupil gently, nevertheless, for being so 
uareleas of hia manuscripts, which, indeed, had occasioned him 
some personal inconvenience, as, upon the Baronet’s being arrested 
by a king’s messenger, he had deemed it prudent to retire to a 
concealment called “ The Priest’s Hole,” from the use it had been 
put to in former days ; where, he assured our hero, the butler had 
thought it safe to vi iiture with food only once in the day, so that 
lie had been repeatiwlly compelled to dine upon victuals either 
absolutely cold, or, what was worse, only half warm, not to men- 
tion tliat sometimes his bed had not been arranged for two days 
together. Waverley’s mind involuntarily turned to the Patmos 
of the Baron of Bradwardme, who was well pleased with Janet’s 
fare, and a few bunches of straw stowed in a cleft in the front of 
a sand-cliff ; but he made no remarks upon a contrast which could 
only mortify his worthy tutor. 

All was now m a bustle V> prepare for the nuptials of Edward, 
an event to which the good old Baronet and Mrs Rachel looked 
forward os if to tlie renewal of their own youth. I'hc match, as 
Colonel Talbot had intimated, had seemed to them in the highest 
degree eligible, having every recommendation hut wealth, of 
which they themselves had more than enough. Mr Clippurse 
was, therefore, summoned to Waverley-Honour, under better 
auspices tlian at the commencement of our story. But Mr Clip- 
purse came not alone ; for, being now stricken in years, he h^ 
associated witli him a nephew, a younger vulture, (as our English 
Juvenal, who tells the talc of Swallow the attorney, might have 
called him,) and they now carried on business as Messrs Clippurse 
and Hookem. These worthy gentlemen had direct’ »ns to make 
the- necessary settlements on the mobi splendid scale of liberality, 
as if Edwafd were to wed a peeress in her own right, with her 
paternal estate t^ked to the fringe of her cmine. 

But before entering upon a subject of proverbial delay, I must 
remind my reader of the progress of a stone rolled down hill by 
an idle truant boy, (a pastime at which I was myself expert in my 
more juvenile years :) it moves at first slowly, avoiding by inflec- 
tion eveiy obstacle of the least importance ; but when it has 
attained its full impulse, and draws near the conclusion of its 
career, it smokes and thunders down, taking a rood at every 
spring, clearing hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire huntsman, and 
becoming most furiously rapid in its course when it is nearest to 
being consigned to rest fur ever. Even such is the course of 
a m^native, like that which you are perusing. The earlier events 
are Studiously dwelt upon, that you, kind reader, may be intro- 
duced to the character rather by narrative, than by the duller 
medium of direct description ; but when the story draws near its 
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close, we hurry over tho circumstances, however important, which 
your imagination must have forestalled, and leave you to suppose 
those tlungs, which it would be abusing your patience to relate at 
length. 

We are, therefore, so far from attempting to ti-ace the dull 
progress of Messrs Clippiirse and Hookem, or that of their worthy 
official brethren, who had the charge of suing out the pardons of 
Edward Waverley and his intended fathcr>in-law, that we can 
but touch upon matters more attractive. The mutual epistles, 
for example, which were exchanged between Sir Everard and tlie 
Baron upon this occasion, though matchless specimens of eloquence 
in their way, must be consigned to merciless oblivion. Nor cjui 
1 toll you at length, how wortliy Aunt Rachel, not without a 
delicate and affcctionatf allusion to the circumstances which had 
transferred Rose’s maternal diamonds to the hands of Donald 
Bean Lean, stocked her casket witli a set of jewels that a duchess 
might have envied. Moreover, the reader will have the goodness 
to imagine that Job Houghton and his dame were suitably pro- 
vided for, although they could never bo persuaded that their son 
fell otherwi.so than fighting by th^yo^iig squire’s side ; so that 
Ahck, who, as a lover of truth, had made many needless attempts 
to expound the real circumstances to them, was finally ordered to 
say not a word more upon the subject. lie indemiufied hunsclf, 
however, by the liberal allowance of desperate battles, grisly 
executions, and raw -head and bloody-bone stories, with which he 
astonished tlie servants’-hall. 

But although tliese important matters may be briefly told in 
narrative, like a newspaper report of a Chancery suit, yet, with 
all the urgimcy which Waverley could use, the real time which 
tho law proceedings occupied, joined to the delay occasioned by 
tlie mode of travelling at that period, rendered it considerably 
more than two mouths ore Waverley, having left England, 
alighted once more at the mansion of the Laird of Duchran to 
claim the hand of his phglited bride. 

The day of his marriage was fixed for the sixth after his arrival. 
The Baa-on of Bradwardine, with whom bridaJs, christenings, and 
funerals, were festivals of high and solemn import., felt a little 
hurt, tliat, including the family of the Duchran, and dl tlie imme- 
diate vicinity who had title to be present on such an occasion, 
tliere could not be above thirty persons collected. “ When he 
was married,” he observed, “ three hundred horse of gentlemen 
born, besides servants, and some score or two of Highland lairds^ 
who never got on horseback, were present on the occasion.” 

But his pride found some consolation in reflecting, that he aiul 
his son-in-law having been so lately in arms against government, 
it might give matter of reasonable fear and oflence to the ruling 
powers, if they were to collect together the kith, kin, and allies of 
their houses, arrayed in efleir of war, as was the ancient custom 
of Scotland on these occaaious — " And without dubitation,” he 
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concluded with a sigh, " many of those who would have rejoiced 
most freely upon these joyful espousals, are either gone to a better 
place, or are now exiles from their native land,” 

The marriage took place on the appointed day. The Reverend 
Mr Rubnck, kinsman to the proprietor of the hospitable mansion 
where it was solemnized, and chaplain to the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, had the satisfaction to unite their hands ; and Frank 
Stanley acted as bridesman, having joined Edward with that view 
soon ^ter his arrival. Lady Emily and Colonel Talbot had 
proposed being present ; but Lady Emily’s health, when the day 
approached, was fouml inadequate to the journey. In amends, it 
was arranged that Edw’trd Wavorley and his lady, vlio, with the 
Baron, proposed an immediate journey to Waverloy-Honour, 
should, in their way, spend a few days at an estate which Colonel 
Talbot had been tempted to purchase in Scotland as a very great 
bargain, and at which he proposed to reside for some time. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

« • 

Thu u no mine am house, I ken by the bigginff o ’t ' 

Old Song 

The nuptial party travelled in great style. There was a coach 
and six after the newest pattern, which Sir Everard had presented 
to his nephew, that dazzled with its splendour the eyes of one half 
of Scotland ; there was the family coach of Mr Rubrick — both 
these were crowded with ladies ; and there were gentlemen on 
horseback, with their servants, to the number of a round score. 
Nevertheless, without having tiie fear of famine before his eyes, 
Baiho Macwhceble met them in the road, to entreat that they 
would pass by liis house at Little Ve'dan. The J3r > on stared, 
and said his son and he would certainly ride by Little Veolan, 
and pay their 'compliments to tlic Bailie, but could not think of 
bringing with tliem the ** haill comitatas nttphalig, or matrimonial 
procession.” He added, ** tlmt, os he understood that tlie barony 
had been sold by its unworthy possessor, he was glad to see his 
old iiriend Duncan had regained his situation under the new 
DominuBf or proprietor.” The Bailie duoked, bowed, and fidgeted, 
and tlien again insisted upon his in<^'itation ; until the Baron, 
though rather piqued at the pertinacity of his instances, could not 
nevertheless refuse to consent, without making evidmt sensations 
which he was anxious to conceal. 

He fell into a deep study as they approached the top of the 
avenue, and was only startled from it by observing that tlie 
battlemeiitB were replaced, the ruins deared away, and (most 
wonderful of all) that tlie two great stone Bears^ those mutilated 
Dagons of his iaolatiy, had resumed their posts over the gateway. 
** Now this now proprietor,” said he to Edward, “ has shewn mair 
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i^usto, as tho Italians call it, in the short time he has had tiiis 
donaais, tlian that hound Malcolm, though I bred him here mysell, 
has acquired ttta adhtic duratUe. — And now I talk of hounds, is 
not yon Ban and Buscar, who come scouping up tho avenue witli 
Davie Gellatley 1” 

“ I vote we should go to meet them, sir,” said Waverley, “ for 
I believe tho present master of the house is Colonel Talbo^ who 
will expect to see us. We hesitated to mention to you at first 
tliat he had purchased your ancient patrimonial property, and 
even yet, if you do not incline to visit him, we can pass on to the 
Bailie’s.” 

The Baron had occasion for all his magnanimity. However, 
he drew a long breath, took a long snui^ and observed, since 
tlicy had brought him so far, he could not pass the Colonel’s gate, 
and he would be happy to see the new master of his old tenants. 
He alighted accordingly, as did the other gentlemen and ladies. — 
He gave his arm to his ^ughter, and as tliey descended the avenue, 
pointed out to her how speedily die “ Diva Pecunia of the .Southron 
— their tutelary deity, he might call her — had removed the marks 
of spoliation.” • ^ 

In truth, not only had tho felled tree.s been removed, but, their 
stumps being grubbed up, and tho earth round them levelled and 
sown with grass, every mark of devastation, unless to an eye 
intimately acquainted witli the spot, was already totally oblite- 
rated. There was a similar reformation in the outward man of 
Davie Gellatley, who met tliem, every now and then stopping to 
admire tho new suit which gi'aced his person, in the same colours 
as formerly, but bedizened fine enough to have served Touchstone 
himself. He danced up witli his usual ungainly frohes, first to 
the Baron, and then to Rose, passing his hands over his clothes 
crying, Rmw, braw Davie,” and scarce able to sing a bar to an 
end of his thousand-and-one songs, for the breathless extravagance 
of his joy. The dogs also acknowledged their old master with a 
thousand gambols. “ Upon my conscience, Rose,” epculated the 
Baron, “ the gratitude o’ thae dumb brutes, and of that puir 
innocent, brings the tears into my auld een, while that schellum 

Malcolm but I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot for putting my 

liounds into such good condition, and hkewise for puir Davie. 
But, Rose, my dear, we must not j^iermit them to be a liferent 
burden upon tlie estate.” 

As ho spoke, Lady Emily, leaning upon tlie arm of her hus- 
band, met the party at the lower gate, with a thousand welcomes. 
After tho ceremony of introduction b^ been gone through, much 
abridged by the ease and excellent breeding of Lady Emily, riie 
apologized for having used a iittie art to wile them back to a 
place which might awaken some painful reflections — « But as it 
was to change masters, we were rery desirous that the Baron” 

"Mr ftradwardine, madam, if you please,” said tlie old 
gentleman. 
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“ Mr Bradwardine, then, and Mr Waverley, should see what 
we have done towards restoring the mansion of your fatlicrs to 
its former state.” 

The Baron answered with a low bow. Indeed, when he 
eiitered the court, excepting that the heavy stables, which had 
been burnt down, were replaced by builcbngs of a lighter and 
more picturesque appearance, all seemed as much as possible 
restored to the state in which he had left it when he assumed 
arms some months before. The pigeon-house was replenished ; 
the fountain played with its usual activity, and not only the Bear 
who predommuted o^^'r its basin, but ^ the other Bears what- 
soever, were replaced on their several stations, and renewed or 
repaired with so much care, that they bore no tokens of the 
violence which had so lately descended upon them. While these 
mmutise had been so hcedfully attended to, it is scarce neccssarw 
to add, that tlie house itself liad been thoroughly repaired, os 
well as the gardens, with the strictest attention to maintain the 
original character of both, and to remove, as far as possible, all 
appearance of the ravage they had sustained. The Baron gazed 
in silent wonder ; at lengl^ he addressed Colonel Talbot. 

** While I acknowledge my obligation to you, sir, for the resto- 
ration of tho badge of our family, I cannot but marvel that you 
have nowhere established your own crest, whilk is, 1 behove, a 
m.istiiF, anciently called a talbot ; as the poet lias it, 

A talbot strong — a sturdy t>ke. 

At least such a dog is the crest of the martial and renowned 
Earls of Shrewsbury, to whom your family are probably blood 
relations.” 

“ I believe,” said the Colonel, smiling, “ our dogs are whelps 
of the same litter — for my part, if crests were to dispute prece- 
dence, I should be apt to let them, the proverb mys, * fight 
dog, fight bear.’ ” 

As he made this speech, at which the Baron took another long 
pinch of snuff, they had entered the house, that is, tlie Baron, 
Hose, and Lady Emily, with young Stanley and tlio Bailie, for 
Edward and the rest of the party remained on the terrace, to 
examine a new green-house stocked with the finest plants. The 
Baron resumed his favourite topic ; However it may please you 
to derogate from the honour of your burgonet. Colonel Talbot, 
which is doubtless your humour, as I have seen in other gentle- 
men of birth and honour in your country, I must again repeat 
it as a most ancient and distinguished bearing, as wcU as that of 
my young friend Francis Stanley, which is the eagle and child.’* 

" The bird and banthng they call it in Derbyshire, sir,” said 
Stanley. 

Ye ’re a daft callant^ sir,” said the Baron, who had a great 
liking to this young man, perhaps because he .sometimes teazed 
him — “ Ye’re a d^t calhmt, and I must correct you some of 
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these days/* shaking his great brown fist at him. " But what I 
meant to say. Colonel Tal^t, is, that yours is an ancient pronapia, 
or descent, and since you have lawfully and justly acquired the 
estate for you and yours, which I have lost for me and mine, 1 
wish it may remain in your name as many centuries as it has 
done in tliat of the late iiroprietor’s.” 

Tliat,” answered the Colonel, “ is very handsome, Mr Brad- 
wurdine, indeed.” 

“ And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, Colonel, whom [ 
noted to have so much of the amor patrim, when we met in 
Edinburgh, as even to vilipend other eountnes, should have 
chosen to establish your l^ares, or household gods, procul a 
patricB finihusy and m a manner to c'xpatriatc yourself.” 

“ Why, really, Baron, I do not see why, to keep the secret of 
tliese foolish hoys, Waverley and Stanley, and of my wife, who la 
no wiser, one old soldier should continue to impose upon anotlier. 
You must know, then, that I have so inucli of that same preju- 
dice 111 favour of my native country, that the sum of money 
which I ad\anccd to the seller of this extensive barony has 
only purchased for me a box in — -shire, called Brerewood 
Lodge, with about two hundred and fifty acres of land, the chief 
merit of which is, that it is within a very' few miles of Wavcrley- 
Honour.” 

“ And who, then, in the name of Heaven, has bouglit this 
property *” 

’ I'iut,” said the Colonel, “ it is this gentleman’s profession to 
explain.” 

The Baihe, whom this reference regarded, and who had all 
this while shifted troin one foot to another with great impatience, 
“ like a hen,” as he afterwards said, ” ujnm a het girdle and 
chuckling, be might have added, like the said hen in all the glory 
of laying an egg, — now pushed forward. “ That 1 can, that 1 can, 
your Honour drawing from his pocket a budget of papers, and 
untying the red tape with a hand trembling with eagernc'is. “ Here 
is the disposition and assignation, by Malcolm Bradwardine of 
Inch-Grabbit, regularly signed and tested in terms of the statute, 
whereby, for a certain sum of sterling money presently contented 
and paid to him, he has disponed, alienated, and conveyed, tlie 
whole estate and barony of Bradwardine, Tully-Yeolan, and 
others, with the fortahee and manor-place” 

** For God’s sake, to the point, sir ; I have all tliat by heart,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq.” pursued the Bailie, 

** his heirs and assignees, simply and irredeemably — to be held 
cither a me tel de me" 

“ Pray, read short, sir.” 

On the conscience of an bonesit man. Colonel, I read as 
ihart as is con^tent with style. — Under the burden and reserva- 
tion always” 
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" Mr Macvrheeble, this would outlast a Russian winter — give 
me leave. In short, Mr Bradwardine, your family estate is your 
own once more in full property, and at your absolute disposal, 
but only burdened with the sum advanced to re-purchase it, 
which I understand is utterly disproportioned to its value.” 

“ An auld sang — an auld sang, if it please your honours,” 
cried the Bailie, rubbing his hands ; “ look at the rental-book.” 

“ Which sum being advanced by Mr Edward Waverley, 
chiefly from the price of his father’s prbperty, which 1 bought 
from him, is secured to his lady your daughter, and her family 
by this marriage.” 

« It IS a catholic security,” shouted the Bailie, " to Rose Corny ne 
Bradwardine, alias Wauverley, in liferent, and the children of 
the said marriage, in fee ; and I made up a wee bit minute of an 
antenuptial contract, intaUu tnairimony, so it cannot be subject 
to reduction hereafter, as a donation hUer tirum et urorm.”. 

It is difficult to say whether the wortliy Baron was most 
delighted with the restitution of his family property, or with the 
delicacy and generosity that left him unfettered to pursue his 
purpose in disposing of it after his death, and which avoided, as 
much as possible, even* the appearance of laying him under 
pecuniary obligation. When his first pause of joy and astonish- 
ment was over, his thoughts turned to the unworthy heir-male, 
who, he pronounced, had sold his birth-right, like Esau, for a 
mess o’ pottage.” 

“ But wha cookit the parritch for him ?” exclaimed the Bailie ; 
" I wad like to ken that — wlia, but your honom*’s to command, 
Duncan Macwheeble ? His honour, young Mr Wauverley, put 
It a’ into my hand frao the beginnuig — frae the first calling o’ 
tlie summons, as I may say. I circumvented them — I played 
at bogle about tlie bush wi’ them — I cajoled theni ; and if I 
havena gien Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Howie a boiinio begunk, 
they ken themselves. Him a writer \ I didna gat slapdash to 
them wi’ om; young braw bridegroom, to gar them hand up the 
market ; na, na ; I scared them wi’ our wild tenantrj', and the 
Mac-Ivors, tliat are but ill settled yet, till tliey durstna on ony 
errand whatsoever gang ower tlie door-stane amr gloaming, for 
fear John Heatlierblutter, or some siccan dare-the-deil, should 
tak a bafF at them : then, on the other hand, 1 beflumm’d them 
wi’ Colonel Talbot — wad they offer to keep up the price again’ 
the Duke’s friend \ did they na ken wha was master t had they 
na seen eneugh, by the sad example of mony a puir misguided 
unbwpy body” — 

^ Who went to Derby, for example, Mr Macwheeble 1” said the 
Colonel to him, aside. 

" 0 whisht, Colonel, for the love o’ God ! let that flee stick i* 
the wa’. Th^re were mony good folk at Derby ; and it ’a ill 
speaking of halters,” — with a sly cast of his eye toward Qa 
Baron, who was in a deep reverie. 
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Starting? out of it at once, he took Macwheeble by the button, 
and led liiin into one of the deep window recesses, wlicncc only 
litiginents of their conversation reached the rest of tlie party. It 
certainly related to stamp-paper and parchment ; for no otlicr 
subject, even from the mouth of his patron, and he, once raoi-e, 
an efficient one, could have arrested so deeply tlie Bailie’s reverent 
and absorbed attention. 

“ I understand your honour perfectly ; it can he dune as eas^ 
as taking out a decreet m absence.” 

To her and him, after my demise, and to their heirs-nude, — 
hut preferring the second son, if Ood shall bless them witli two, 
who IS to carry the name and arms of Bradvvardme of that Ilk, 
without any other name or armorial bearings whatsoever.” 

“ Tut, your honour !” whispered the Baihc, “ I ’ll niak a slight 
jotting the morn : it will cost but a chai*ter ot rcsigiiatioii in faro- 
rem , and I ’ll hae it ready for the next term in Exchequer.” 

Their private conversation ended, the Baron was now summoned 
to do the honours of Tully-Veolaii to new guests. These were. 
Major Melville of (lairnvreekan, and tho Reverend Mr Morton, 
followed by two or tliroe others of tlie Baron’s acquaintances, who 
had been made privy to his having* aghm acquired the estate of 
his fathers. Tho sliouts of the villagers were also heard beneath 
in the court-yard ; for Saunders Saunderson, who had kept the 
secret for several dd>8 with laudable prudmice, had unloosed lus 
tongue upon beholding the arrival of the cannages. 

But, while Edward received Major Melville with politeness, 
and tlio clergyman with tlic most atfectioiiate and grateful kind- 
ness, his father-in-law looked a little awkw'ard, as uncertain how 
he should answer the necessary claims of hospitality to lus guests, 
and forw’ard tho festivity of his tenants. Lady J'iraily relieved 
him, by intimating, that, though she must be an indifferent repre- 
sentative of Mrs Edward Waverley in many respects, she hoped 
Bie Baron would approve of the entertainment she had ordered, 
ill expectation of so many guests ; and that tliey would find such 
other accommodations provided, as might iu some dcgri'c support 
the ancient hospitality of Tully-Veolan. It is impossible to desmbe 
tlie pleasure which this assurance gave Uie Baron, wiio, witli an 
air of gallantry half appertaimiig to tlio stiff Scottish laird, and 
half to the officer in tlie P'runch service, offered his arm to die 
fair speaker, and led the way in something between a stride and 
a minuet step, into the large dining parlour, followed by all the rest 
of the good company. 

By dint of Sauiiderson's directions and exertions, all here, as 
well as iu tlie other apartments, bad been disposed as much as 
possible according to the old arrangement ; and where new 
moveables had been necessary, they had been selected in the same 
dioracter with the old furmture. There was one addition to tliis 
A&e old apartment, however, which drew tears into tlie Baron s 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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eyes. It was a largo and spirited painting, representing Fergus 
Mac-IVor and Waverley in their Highland dress, the seene a 
wild, rocky, and niomitainous pass, down whicli the clan were 
descending in the back-ground. It was taken from a spirited 
sketch, drawn while they were in Edinburgh by a young man of 
li^li genius, and had been painted on a full-length scale by an 
eminent London artist. Raeburn himself, (whoso Highland 
Chiefs do all but walk out of tlie canvass) could not have doiK* 
more justice to the subject ; and the ardent, fiery, and impetuous 
character of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich was finely 
contrasted with th<* contemplative, fanciful, and entlmsiastii; 
expression of his haj pier friend. Beside this painting hung tlu> 
arms which Waverley had home in the unfortunate civil war 
The whole piece was beheld witli admiration, and deeper feelings 

Men must, however, eat, in spite both of sentiment and virtue ; 
and the Baron, while ho assumed the lower cud of tlie table, 
insisted that Lady Emily should do tlie honours of the head, tliat 
they might, ho said, set a meet example to the young folk. After 
a [lauso of deliberation, employed in adjusting in his ow’n brain 
the precedence betwee^ tive Presbyterian kirk and Episcopal 
church of Scotland, he requested Mr Morton, as the stranger, 
would crave a blessing, observing that Mr Xiubrick, who was at 
home, would return tlianks for tho distinguished mercies it had 
been his lot to experience- The dinner was excellent. Saunder- 
flon attended in full costume, with all the former domestics, who 
had been collected, excepting one or two, that had not been heard 
of since the affair of Culloden. Tho cellars were stocked with 
wine which was pronounced to bo superb, and it had been con- 
trived that the Bear of tlie Fountain, in the court-yard, sliouM 
(for tliat night only) play excellent brandy punch for tlie benefit 
of the lower orders. 

When the dinner was over, the Baron, about to propose a toast, 
east a somewhat sorrowfiil look upon tho side-boaru, which, how- 
ever, exhibited much of his plate, that had cither be m secreted, 
or purchased by neighbouring gentlemen from the soldiery, and 
by them gladly restored to the original owner. 

* « In the late times,” he said, “ those must be thankful who have 
saved life and land j yet when I am about to pronounce this 
tna.«t, I cannot but regret an old heir-loom, Lady Emily — u 
iim. Colonel Talbot” 

Hire tlie Baroii -5 oIIkiw v.as gently Smehrd by his Major 
l/omo, and, turning round, he htheld, in the hands nf Ak'xunder 
nb Alexandro, tbt“ cclebiuicd nin of Dnthnc, tlie lilrs^d 

Bear of BrarlwarUine ‘ t question it‘ tho n^eoMry of lus esuitn 
afforded him more rafdon*. liy iny lionour,” he said, “ one 
might af most ^believe in hro.vnies .lud xairKb, L-udy Emilj', when 
your ladyship is in jiri sctice * ’ 

I am truly happy,” xjuid Colonel Talbot, *' that, by the recovery 
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of this piece of family antiquity, it lias fallen within my power to give 
you some token of my deep interestin all that concerns my proung 
friend Edward. But that you may not suspect Lady Emily for 
a sorceress, or me for a conjuror, which is no joke m Scotland, I 
must tell you tliat Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been 
seized with a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’s tales of 
old Scottish manners, happened to describe to us at second hand 
this remarkable cup. My servant, Spontoon, who, hke a true old 
soldier, observes every thing and says little, gave me afterwards 
to understand that he thought he had seen the piece of plate Mr 
Stanley mentioned, in the possession of a certain Mns Nose- 
bag, who, having been originally the helpmate of a pawnbroker, 
had found opportunity, during the late unpleasant scenes in Scot- 
land, to tra^ a little in her old line, and so became the depositary 
of the more valuable part of the spoil of half the army. You 
may believe the cup was speedily recovered , and it will give me 
very great pleasure if you allow me to suppose, that its value is 
not diminished by having been restored through my means.” 

A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron filled, as he 
proposed a cup of gratitude to Colonel Jalbot, and “ The Pros- 
perity of the united flouses of Waverley-Honour and Brad- 
wardine !” 

ft only remains for me to say, that as no wisli was ever uttered 
with more affectionate sincerity, there are few which, allowing for 
the necessary mutability of liuman events, have been, upon the 
whole, more happily fulfilled. 


CHAPTER LXXIJ. 

A Postscript, tchlch shmld haic hfcn a Prrfipr 

Oun journey is now finisliod, gentle reader ; ami if >our 
jiatience has accompanied me through tliew sheets, tin- contract 
is, on your part, strictly fulfilled. Yet, like the driver who has 
received Ins Kill hire, I still linger near you, and make, with be- 
coming diffidence, a trifling additional claim upon your bounty 
and good natui’e. You arc as free, however, to sliut the volume 
of the one petitioner, as to close your door in the face of tlie 
other. 

This riiould have been a prefatory chapter, but for two reasons - 
First, that most novel readers, as ray own conscience reminds 
me, are apt to be guilty of tlio sin of omission respecting that 
same matter of prefaces ; Secondly, that it is a general custom 
■with that class of students, to begin with the last chapter of a 
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work ; so tliat, after all, these remarks being introduced kist 
in order, have still tlie best chance to be read in their proper 
place. 

There is no European nation, which, within the course of half 
a century, or little more, has undergone so complete a change as 
this kingdom of Scotland. The effects of the insurrection of 
1745, — the dcslruction of the jiatnarchal power of the Highland 
chiefs, — the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions of the Low- 
land nobility and barons, — the total eradication of the Jacobite 
party, which, averse to intenniiiglc with the English, or adopt 
their customs, long continued to pride tliemsolvcs upon maintain- 
ing ancient Scottish manners and custoins,— commenced tins 
innovation. The gradual influ'c of wealth, and extension of com- 
merce, have since united to render the present people of Scotland 
a class of beings as different from their grandfathers, as the exist- 
ing English are from those of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The poli- 
tical and economical effects of these changes have been traced by 
Lord Selkirk with great precision and accuracy. But the change, 
though steadily and rapidly progressive, has, nevertheless, been 
gradual ; and, like thosi^wbo di‘itt down the stream of a deep and 
smooth river, we are not aw'ai*o of the progress we have made until 
we fix our eye on the now distant point from which wo have been 
drifted. Such of the present generation as can recollect the last 
twenty or twenty-five years of the eighteentli century, will ho fully 
sensible of the truth of this statement ; especially if tlieir acquaint- 
ance and connections lay among those who, in my younger time, 
were facetiously called “ folks of tlw old leaven,” who still che- 
rished a lingering, thougli hopeless attachment, to the house of 
Stewart. This race has now almost entirely vanislied from the 
land, and with it, doubtless, much absurd political prejudice ; but 
also, many living examples of singular and disinterested attach- 
ment to tho principles of loyalty which they rcc(‘i''<‘d from their 
fathers, and of old Scottish faith, lio:.pitality, wortti, and honour. 

It was niy accidental lot, though not born a Highlander, (winch 
may bo an apology for much bad Haelic) to reside, during my 
childhood and youtli, among peiuons of tho above description ; 
and now, for the purpose of preserving some idea of the ancient 
manners of which i have witnessed the almost total extinction, I 
have embodied in imaginary scenes, and ascribed to fictitious 
characters, a part of the incidents which 1 then received from 
tliose who were actors in them. Indeed, the most romantic parts 
of this narrative are precisely those which have a foundation in 
fact. The exchange of mutual protection between a Highland 
gentleman and an officer of rank m the king’s service, together 
with the spirited manner in which the latter assorted his right to 
ret^ the favour he had received, is literally true. The accident 
by a musket shot, and tho hcitiic reply imputed to Flora, relate 
to a lady of rank not long deceased. And scarce a gentleman 
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who was " in liiding,” after the battle of Culloden, but could tell 
a tnlo of strange concealments, and of wild and liair’s-bre^th 
’scapes, as extraordinary as any which I have ascribed to my 
heroes. Of this, the escape of Charles Edward himself, as the 
most prominent, is the most striking example. The accounts of 
tlie battle of Preston and skirmisli at Clifton, are taken from the 
narrative of intelligent cye-witnesses, and corrected from the 
History of the Rebellion by the late venerable author of Douglas. 
The Lowland Scottisli gentlemen, and the subordinate characters, 
are not given as individual portraits, but are drawn from tlie 
general habits of the period, of which I have witnessed some 
remnants in my younger days, and partly gatliercd from tradi- 
tion. 

It has been my object to describe these persons, not by a cari- 
catured and exaggerated use of the national dialect, but by then- 
habits, raaiinei-s, and feelings ; so as in some distant degree to 
emulate the admirable Irish portraits diawn by Miss Edgeworth, 
80 different from the “ Teagues” .md “ dear joys,” who so long, 
with tlie most perfect family resemblance to each other, occupied 
the druHia and the novel. » ^ 

I feel no confidence, however, in the nmnner in which I have 
executed my purpose. Indeed, so little was I satisfied with my 
production, that [ laid it aside in an unfinished state, and only 
found it again hy mere accident among other waste papers in an 
old cabinet, the drawers of which 1 was rummaging, m order to 
accommodate a fnend with some fishing tackle, after it had been 
mislaid for several years. Two works upon similar subjects, by 
female authors, whose genius is highly creditable to their country, 
have appeui-cd in tho interval ; 1 mean Mrs Jlamilteu’a Glcn- 
buriiie, aiul the late aecouiit of Highland Superstitions. But Uio 
first is contiued to the rural liabits of Scotland, of wluch it has 
given a picture with stnkmg and impressive fidelity ; and tlie 
traditional records of the respectable and ingenious Airs Grant of 
Laggan, are of a nature distmct from the fictitious narrative 
wluch I have here attempted. 

1 would willingly persuade myself, Hut the preceding work will 
not be found altogetlier uninteresting. To elder pcivsens it will 
recall scenes and characters familiar to their youtli ; and to tho 
rising generation the tale may present some idea of the manners 
of their forefathers. 

Yet I heartily wish that the task of tracing the evanescent 
manners of his own country had employed the pen of the only 
man in Scotland who could have done it justice, — of him so 
eminently distinguished in elegant literature, and whose sketehes 
of Colonel Caustic and Uraphraville are perfectly blended with the 
finer traits of national character. 1 should in that case have had 
more pleasure as a reader, than I shall ever feel in tlie pride of a 
•uccessfal author, should ^ese sheets conlbr upon me tliat envied 
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distinction. And as I have inverted the usual arrangement, 
placing these remarks at the end of the work to which they refer, 
1 will venture on a second violation of form, by closmg the whole 
with a Dedication ; 

THESE VOLUMES 

BEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 

TO 

0! H SCOTTISH ADDISON, 

HENRY MACKENZIE, 

By 

AN UNKNOWN ADMIRER 
or 

mb GENIUS. 


CNI» OF WAVBfilBV. 



NOTES 


TO 

W A V E R L E Y. 


Note A, p 71. Th« Crvsadek's Bbturn. 

There is a family IcjTond to this piiimose, belonging to the knightly family 
of Uradshnigh, the proprietors of Ji.ugli-haPl, x Lancashire, wliere, I have 
been told, the event is recorded on a painted glass window The German 
ballad of the Noble Ulonnger turns upon a similar topic But undoubtedly 
iiuny such incidents may have taken place, where, the distance being great and 
the intercourse Infrequent, false reports concerning the fate of the absent Crusa- 
ders must have been commonly circulated, and sumeumes perhaps rather hastily 
credited at home. 


Note B, p. 81. Titus Ltvius. 

The attachment to this classic was, it is said, actually displayed, In the manner 
mentioned in the text, by an iinfortiinate Jacobite in that unhappv period. He 
escaped from the Jail in which lie w»« confined for a hasty tnal and certain con- 
demnation, and was retaken as ho hovered around the place m which he had 
been imprisoned, for which he could mve no lielter reason than the hope of 
recovering liis favourite Titu» Livnu 1 am sorry to add, that the simplicity of 
such a character was found to form no apology for his guilt as a rebel, and that 
lie was condemned and executed. 

Note C, p. 84. Nicholas Amhubst. 

Nicholas Amhurst, a noted political writer, who conducted for many years a 
paper called the Craftsman, under the assumed name of Caleb D' Anvers. He 
was devoted to the Tory interest, and seconded, with much ability, the attacks 
of Pulteney on Sir Robert Walpole He died in 1742, neglected by his great 
patrons, and in the most miserable circumstances. 

“ Amhurst survived the downfall of Walpole’s power, and had reason to expect 
a reward for his labours. If we excuse Bollngbroke, who had only saved the 
diipwreok of his fortunes, we shall be at a loss to Justify Pulteney, who could 
wltn ease have given tins man a considerable income. The utmost of his gene- 
rosity to Amhurst, that I ever heard of, was a hogshead of claret ' He diM, it 
is supposed, of a broken heart , and was buried at the charge of his honest 
printer, Richard Fnacklm."—{LordChetterJkld's Characters Jtememd, p. 42.) 

Note O, p. 86. CoLONBL Gabdiheb. 

I have now given In the text, the full name of this gallant and excellent man, 
Mid proceed to copy the account of his remarkable conversion, as related by 
Dr Doddridge. . , ^ 

'* This remarkable event," says the pious writer, " happened towards the 
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middle of July, 1719. The nu^ur had spent the evening (and, if I mistake not, 
it was the Habbath) in some gay company, and had an unliapp) assignation with 
a numcd woman, whom ho was to attend exactly at twolve llio company 
brolio up about eleven ; and not judging it convenient to anticipate the time 
appointed, he went into his chamber to lull tho tedious hour, perhaps with some 
aiimsiiigbook, or some other way But it very accidentally hnppened, that ho 
took up a religious book, winch hia good mother or aunt had, without his know- 
ledge, slipped into his portmanteau It was called, if 1 remember the title 
exactly, llio Christian iSoldier, or Heaven taken by Stonn, and it was written 
bv Mr Tliomas Watson Guessing by the title of it that ho would find some 
phrases of his own prutcasion spiritualized in a inaritier which lit* thought might 
afford him some diversion, he resolved to dip nUo it; but lie took no serious 
notice of any thing it hrd in it; and yet while tins book was m liis hand, an 
impression w.is made upon Ins mind (perhaps God only knows how) which drew 
after it a train ot the most n-iportaiit and happy eonscniiences. Ho thought he 
saw an unusual blaze of lipl ( tall upon the book which lie was reading, winch he 
at first imagined might liiippen by some actulent in the candle, but lifting up 
ills eyes, he apprehended to Ins exticme amiizenieiit, that there was before him, 
as It were suspended In the air, a visible repiesentation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, suriounded on all sides with a glory ; and was iniprusEcd, as if a 
voice, or soraetlimg equivalent to a \oico, had come to him, to this eiicet, (for 
be was not conhdent as to tiie words ) ‘ Oh, siniu r ' did I suffer this for thee, 
and are these thy returns ’ ’ Striu k with so ani.-izinq -i plicnomcnon as tins, there 
remained hardly any life in him, so that he sunk down in the arm-chair ui which 
ho sat. and continued, ho knew not how long, insensible ’’ 

“ With regwd to tins vision,” says tlie ingenious Dr J Iibbcrt, “ the appearance 
of our saviour on the cioss, aiicVtli* awful woids repeated, can be considered iri 
no other light than as so many iccollected images of the mind, winch, probably, 
had their origin in the language ot some urgent appeal to repcnuincc, that tfeo 
colonel might have caspally read, or heard delivered. From what cnusc, however, 
aucii ideas were rendered us vivid as actual impressions, wc have no information 
to be depended upon This vision was certainly attended will* one of the most 
important of consequences, connected with the Chnstmu dispensation, — the 
coiivenion of a sinner And hence no single narrative has, perhaps, done more 
to coniirin the superstitious opinion that apiaintions of this awful Kind cannot 
arise without a divine flat ” Ur llibbcrtadds, in a note— “ A short tune before 
the vision. Colonel Gardiner liad received a severe fall from his liorse. Did the 
brain receive some slight degree of injury from the accident, so as to predispose 
liiui to tins spiritual (iUbbart't thxlotvvhy of ApvauUm$, Jbidiii 

burgh, 18H, p lyt). 

Note B, p. 87. Scottish Inhb, 

Tho courtesy of an invitation to partake a tiaveller's meal, or at least that of 
beuig invited to share whatever liquor the guest called for. was expecti d by certain 
old landlords in«Scotland even iii the youth of the author In requital, mmo 
host was always furnished with the news of tlie country, and was probably a little 
of a humorist to boot Tho devolution of the whole actual business and drudgery 
of tlie inn upon the poor gudewife, was very common among the Scottish Honni- 
faces. There was in ancient times, in the city of JSiiinbiirgh, a genileinan of good 
fanuly, who condescended, in order to gam a livelihood, to become the nominal 
keeper of a coffeehouse, one of the first places of tins kind which had been opened 
in the Scottish metropoUs. As usual, it was entirely managed by the careful 

Olid industrious Mrs II ; while lier husband amused himself with field sports, 

without troubling his liead about tlie matter Onee upon n tune the premises 
having taken fire, the husband was met, walking up tlie High Street loaded with 

fita flMina onH flBhinfr.vrifla an/l MnlinH msimlv arti«iA vulm inmiirAi) tila 


01 ttie House 

' Then were many elderly gentlemen in tho author’s younger days, who still 
held it part of the amusement of a journey " to parley with mine host,” wlio 
often resembled, in' his quaint humour, mine Host of the Garter in tlie Merry 
Wives of Windsor; or Blague of the George In the Meiry Devil of Edmonton. 
Sometimes the landlady took her share of entertaining tlie company. In either 
onee the ooflUing to pay them duo attention gave dlspleasuroi and perliaps brought 
down a smart Jest, as on the followuig occasion : — 
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A jolly dame who, not “ Sixty Ycara gince,” kept the princl^l camvaBsary 
at Greenlaw, in Rerwlcksliire, h:id the honour to lecoiva under her roof a veiy 
worthy clergyman, with tliiee eons of the earne profession, each having a cure Of 
souls; be it said in pi'-sing, none of the levefeiul [larty were reckoned powerful 
111 the pulpit After dimier was over, the worthy scnioi , in the pride of liis heart, 
ashed Aire Jhitlun whether she ever hud such a party in her house before. 
“ Hero sit I,” he Kud, “ a pl.iced inini*ter of the Kirk ol Scotland, and here sit 
my thiee sons, each a placed miuiater of the same Kirk Confess. Liickio I-tuchaiL, 
you never had such a party in your house before.” The question waa not 
pieiniscd by any invitation to sit down and take a glass of wine or the like, So 
Mis li answered duly, " Indeed, sir, I c.innot just s.iy th.it ever 1 li.id siicii i 
party in my house before, except once in the forty -five, when 1 had a Higlikuid 
pqierhere, witli his tin eo sous, all liigliland pipers, and deduspt ttiff thi!/ couui 
litay amang Uu m," 

. Note F, p. 92. llovss ok Tuij.y- Feoi.sv, 

There la no particular mansion desciilied under tlie name of Tu'ly-Veolan , 
hut the peeiilUMties of tha description occur in v.iri'ius old Scottisli se.rts The 
ILousc ol Wariender upon Ilumtsheld Links, and that of Old Itavelsfon, helong- 
ing, thefoiiner to fcur George W.irreiider, the latter to Bir Alexindir Keith, 
have both contriliiited soverai hints to tho deseriptiort in the text The Iloiise 
ol Dean, ne.u Edinhiiigli, lias also some points ol resi'inhlnnce with Tully-Veolaii 
1 lie uiiilioi has, however, been informed, tliat tho 1 louse of GrandtuUy reseinbliss 
that ut tnc Duron of Diadwardiue still iiioio timu any of the above. 

NotcG, pfl2 Tri.i.v-»EO|tAV flAnuEN 

At Ravelston m.ay he seen such a garden, which tho taste of the propnefor, 
the autlioi s tr'end an<l kinsman, bti Alexaniloi Kutli, Knight Alareschal, hies 
ludiciously piev rved That, as well .is the house, is, Iiowcver, of sniallur oinien- 
8MUS than' the Doion ut JJiadwurditio's luausiun and garden are presumed to 
luvo been 


Note H, p ‘K5 Fasiily Fools. 

I am Ignorant how long tho ancient and established custom of keeping fools has 
been disuied m England Swilt writes an epDapb on the t-nfl ot bnflblk’i fool, — 

" Wliow name was Dickie f tarcc ” 

In .Scotland the custom subsisted till Life in tlio L.it century At Glanimw Cnstln. 
IS preserved tin- dresi of oiio of the jesters, very h.inusoiiic, .and oimunenlcd wi'li 
many bells It w not above thirty yc.irs Mncc such a ch.n.ictrr stood by the sidii- 
board of a iiobleman of the first r.mlt iii bcotland, ami occasioiiully mixed In the 
convci-saiion. till he c.uricd the juke rather too far, in making proposals to oi e 
of the young 1 idies of tjio family, and publishing tlie bans betivm her and hiiu- 
Bclf III the public church. 


Note I, p. 100 Episcopal Cleboy of Scotlanh 

After the Revolution of 1680, and on some occasions when tlie spirit of the 
Piesbvterians had been unulually animated against their opponents, the EpLs- 
coo il 'clergymen, who were chiefly non-juiors, were exposed to be mobbwi.tw 
wa should now say, or fabhled, as the phrase then went, to expiate their ivolmcal 
liirfbies Dili notwithstindiiig tliat the Presbjtcnans b.id the persecution in 
Charles If , and Ins brother’s time, to exasper.ite them, there was litile mischief 
done beyond the kind of petty violence lueiitioncd in the te.Tt. 


Note K, p. 103. 8tibbup-Cup. 

I may here mention, that tho fashion of compotatlon described in the text, was 
■till occasionally practised in Scotland, m the aiitJior’s youth. A eonipnnv, 
after having taken leave of their host, often went to finish the evening at the 
elMcban or village, in - womb of tavern ” Their entertainer always accompanied 
Uiom to take the stirrup-cup, which often occasioned a long and late reveL 
The Poculum Potatorium of the vaJnint Raroii, his bloabed Bear, has a proto- 
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type at the fine old Castle of Glanitnis, so rich in memorials of ancient times ; it 
h a massive beaker of silver, double gilt, moulded into the shape of a lion, and 
holding about an English pint of wine. The form alludes to the family name of 
Strathmore, which is Lyon, and, when exhibited, the cup must necessarily be 
emptied to the Earl’s health. The author ought perhaps to be ashamed of 
recording that he has bad the honour of swallowing the contents of the Lion ; 
and tlie recollection of the feat served to suggest tlie story of the Bear of Brad- 
wardme. In the family of Scott of Thirlestane (not Thirlestane in the Forest, 
but the place of the same name in Roxburghshire) was long preserved a cup of 
the same kind, in the form ol: a jack-boot. Each guest was obliged to empty 
this at his departure. If the guest's name was Scott, the necessity was doubly 
imperative. 

when the landlord of an inn presented hisniests with deoch tin doruts, that is, 
the drink at the door, or the etirrun-cup, the draught was not charged in the 
reckoning On tins point a learned Bailie of the town of Forfar pronounced a 
very sound judgment 

A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her “ peck of malt,” and set the liquor 
out of doors to cool ; the cow of B., a neighbour of A., chanced to come by, .and 
seeing the good beverage, was allured to taste it, and finally to dnnk it up. When 
A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub empty, and from the cow’s stag- 
gering and storing, so as to betray her mtenipcrance, she easily divined the mode 
in which her “browst” had disMpeared To take lengeance on Crunimie’s 
ribs with a stick, was her first etfort The roaring of the cow brought B , her 
master, who remonstrated with his angry neighbour, and received m reply a de- 
mand for the value of the ale which Crumime had drunk up B. refused pay- 
ment, and was conveyed before C., the Bailic, or sitting Magistrate. Me heard 
tlie case patiently ; and then demanded of the pluintiiT A , whether the cow bad 
sat down to her potation, or tikeft it standing The plaintiff answered she 
had not seen the deed committed, but she supposed the cow drank the ale stand- 
ing on her feet ; adding, that had she been near, slie would have made her use 
them to some purpose The Bailie, on this admission, solemnly a(\|udged the 
cow’s drink to no aeoch an donat — a stirrup-cup, for which no charge could be 
made, without violating the ancient hospitality of Scotland. 

Note L, p. 118. Witchcraft. 

The story last told was aaid to have happened m the south of Scotland ; but 
— cedant arma toga — and let the gown have its duea It was an old clergyman, 
who liod wisdom and firmness enou^ to resist the panic which seized his brethren, 
who was tlie means of rescuing a poor insane creature from the cniel fate which 
would otherwise have overtaken her. The accounts of the trials for witchcraft 
form one of the most deplorable chapters m Scottish story 

Note M, p. 120. Canting IIrralory. 

Although canting heraldry is generally reprobated, it seems nevi rtheless to 
have been adopted in the arras and mottos of many honourable families. Thus 
the motto of the Vernons, Ver non temper viret. Is a perfect pun, and so is tliat 
of the Onslows, FetUna linte The Pertmem ni pcr-iwem of the Anstrutbers 
IS liable to a simihu’ objection. One of that andent race, finding that an anta^ 
gonlst, with whom he bad fixed a friendly meeting, was determined to take the 
opportunity of assBSsinBting him, prevented the biwu4 by dadiing out his bmlni 
with a battle-axe. Two sturdy arms, brandishing such a weapon, form tbo 
usual crest of the family, with the above motto — Pmusm ntper-iuiem— (I 
had died, unless I had gone through with it.) 

Note N, p. 129. Black-Mail. 

MaoDonald of Bairlsdale, one of die very last Highland i^tlemen who 
ceiled on the plundering system to any great extent, was a scholar and a well- 
bred gentleman. He engraved on fals broadswords the well known lines— 

Hwe Ubl aunt avtss— pariiqne Imponere mocem, 

Tanm nthi«otlSi et dabellare tuparbos. „ 

Indeed, the levying of black-mall was, before the 1745, pmctlsed by seve^ 
chfefil of Tory high rank, who, In doing «a, contended that they were lending the 
laws the anUtanceerf their arms and sn ords, uid affording a protection which could 
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not be obtained from the mapatraoy In the duturbed state of the country. The 
author has seen a memoir of Mac-Plierson of Cluny, Clilof of tliat ancient clan, 
from which it appears tliat lie levied protection-money to a very larm amount, 
which was wiliingly paid even by some of his most powerful neignboun. A 
gentleman Of this clan hearing a clergyman hold forth to his congreration on the 
mme of theft, interrupted the preacher to assure him, he might leave the 
enforeement of sucli doctrines to Cluny Mac-Pherson, whose broadsword would 
put a stop to theft sooner than aii the sermons of ali the minieters of the synod 

Note O, p. 137- Bob Roy. 

An adventure, very simiiar to wiiat is Iiero stated, actually befell the late Mr 
Abercromby of Tullibody, mndfather of the present Lord Abercromby, ami 
father of the celebrated Sir Ralph When this gentleman, who lived to a very 
advanced period of iife, drat settled in Stirlingshire, Ins cattle were repeatedly 
driven off by the celebrated Rob Ro> , or some of his gang , and at length he was 
obliged, after obtaining a proper safe-conduct, to make the cateran such a visit as 
that of Waverley toUcaii Lean in the text. Rob received him with much courtesy, 
and made many apologies for the accident, which must have happened, he said, 
through some mistake Mr Abercromby was regaled with collops from two of 
Ills owu cattle, which were hung up by the heels in the cavern, and was dismissed 
in perfect safety, after having ngreeil to pay in future a small sum of hlaek-mail, 
in consideration of whicli Rob Roy not only undertook to forbear his herds in 
future, but to replace any that should be stolen from liim by other freebooters. 
Mr Abercromby said, Rob Roy affected to consider him as a friend to the 
Jacobite interest, and n sincere enemy to the TTnion Neither of these circum- 
stances were true ; but the laird thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive his 
Highland host at the risk of bringing on i^poktlcal dispute in such a situation. 
This anecdote 1 received many years since (about 1792), from the mouth of the 
venerable gentleman who was concerned in it. 

Note P, p. 143 Kind GAttovrs of Cbixff. 

This celebrated gibbet was, in the memory of the last generation, still standing 
at tlio western end of the town of Ciieff, m Perthsliire Why it was called tlie 
kind gallows, wo are unable to inform the reader with certainty ; but it is alleged 
that the Highlanders used to touch their bonnets as they passed a place, which 
hod been fatal to many of their countrymen, with the ejaculation — ** Qod bless 
her nain sell, and the Teil tainn you !" It may therefore have been called kind, 
as being a sort of native or kindred place of doom to those w1k> suffered there, as 
in fulfilment ol a natural destiny. 

Note Q, p. 145. Catrrans. 

The story of the bridegroom carried off by Caterans, on his bridal-day, » taken 
fn>m one wtiieh was told to the autlior by the late Laird of Mac-Nab, many 
years since. To carry off persons from the Lowhands, and to put them to ransom, 
was a common practice with tlio wild Highlanders, ns it is sanl to be at the 
present day with the banditti m the South of Italy. Upon the occasion alluded 
to, a party ot Caterans carried off the bridegroom, and secreted him in some cave 
near the mountain of Scliihalhoii The young man caught the sinall-pox before 
his ransom could be agreed on ; and whetlier it was tlie fine cool air of the place, 
or the want of medical attendance, Mac-Nab did not pretend to be positive , but 
BO it was, that the prisoner recovered, his ransom was paid, and he was restored 
to hu friends and bride, but always considered the Highland robbera as having 
Mved lus life, by their treatment of his malady. 

Note B, p. 149. Rb-purcbasb or Scottish Forfxitxd Ebtatks. 

This happened on many occasions. Indeed, it was not Dll after the total 
destruction of the clan influence, after 1745, that purchasers could be found, who 
offered a fair pnee for the estates forfeited in 1715, which were then brought to 
sale by the creditors of the York Ruiidings Coiupwy, who had purchased the 
wboie ot greater part from government at a very small price. Even so late as 
the period first mentioned, the prejudices of the public in favour of the heirs of 
the forfeited fiimillea, threw various impediments in the way of intending pur- 
chasers of such property. 
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Note S, p 150. Tiiciiland Poi icy. 

This sort of political game nscrilicd to oi was m reality plavcd by several 
Highluiid ciiiefs, the celcbnitud Lord Lovat in particular, who u^cd that kind of 

finesse to the uttermost Tin Laird of Mac w.is .also captain of an independent 

otnpany, but valued the sweets of present pay too well to incur the risk of losing 
them in the Jacobite cause Ills martial consort raised Ins clan, and headed it, 
in 174u liut the chief liiuiscif would have nothing to do witli king-making, de- 
claring himscll for tliat inoiiaich, and no oflicr, who ga\e the Laird of Mac— — 
** hali-a-gmnea the day, .ind hulf-a-guinea the morn.’* 

Note 1', p. 153. UiouLAN'D Disctplinx. 

In explanation of the mihi"ry exercise observed at the Castle of Glennaquoicli, 
the author begs to remark, (i it the Highlanders were not only well practised in 
tlic use of the broadsword, ll-eloek, and most of the manly sports and trials of 
strength coimnon throughout Scotland, but also U‘ ed a peculi ir sort of drill, suit- 
ed to their own dross and mode of w.irl,iie There woic, for instance, different 
inodes of disposing the plaid, one wlieii on a peaceful ji)iinii>y, .mother when 
danger was appiehunded ; one w«v of enteloping Iheinseltes in it when expecting 
undisturbed repose, and another which enabled them to start up with sword and 
pistol in hand on the slightest niann. 

Previous to 1720 , or theieaboiits, the belted pUid was universally worn, in 
which the portion whicli siiiioundeil tlie niiddlo of the wearer, and that winch 
was flung around ins shoulders, were all of the same piece of tartan Jn a despe- 
rate unset, all w.as thrown away, uiuLtlio clan th.ngeil bate beneath the doublet, 
ease for an artificial urrangeuieih of the shirt, which, like that oi the Irish, was 
always ample, and for the sporran luollach, or goat's-skm purse 

The manner of inindlnig the pi-fol and dirk was aImi part of the Highland 
manual exercise, which the author has seen gouo through by iiien who had learned 
It 111 their youth. 

Note U, p 154. Dimakb of tub Scots to Pork. 

Pork, or swine’s flesh, in any shape, was, till of late years, much abominated 
by tiio fleots, nor Is it yet a favourite food amongst them King Jamie earned 
tins piejuJicc to Eiigl.uid, and is known to liave abhoired pork almost ns much 
as lie Old tobacco Uen Jonsun has recorded tins peculiarity, where the gipsy 
ui a masque, examining the lung's hand, says. 


j<i« should by this line 

Love a Ikiw, and a hound, but im p.irt of a swinr 

Thr (rt/met iUlomorpIwi 

J.nines's own proposed banquet for the Devil, na.> a loin of pork and a poll of 
hiig, with a pipe Of tobacco lor digestion 

Note X, p, LW. A Scornsu Dinnrr Tabls. 

In the number of peraons of all ronlis who nssembW at the same table, though 
by no nieans to discuss the same fore, the Highland chiefs only retained a custom 
w'liich hod boen fonncrly univcrsaliv observed throughout Scotland, “ I my- 
self,” says the tr ivellcr, Pyiies Moirison, m the end of Queen Ell/aboth’s reign, 
tile scene being the Lowlands of bcotlmd. ** w.c* at a knight's house, who had 
many servants to attend Inin, that brought m ms meat witii their heads covered 
with bluo caps, the table being more than lialf tuniislird with great platters of 
porridge, each having a little piece of sodden meat. And when the table was 
served, the servants did sit down with us ; but the upper mess, Instead of porridge, 
bad a pullet, with some prunes in thebrotli "—(TiavfU, p. 165.> 

Till within Uiis lost century, the farmers, even of a respectable condition, dined 
with tlieir work-people. The difference betwixt those of higli degree, was ascer- 
tained by the place o^the party above or below the salt, or, sometimes, hy a line 
drewri with chalk on the diiiing table. Lord Lovat, who knew well how to feed 
the vanity, and restrain the appetites, of Ids clansmen, allowed each sturdy 
Fraser, who had the slightest pretensions to be a Diiinlii-wassel, the full honour 
of the sitting, but, at the some time, took core that bis young kinsmen did not 
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ncqiiire at liis tabic any taste for outhindish luxuries Ills Lord«lnp was always 
ready witli some honourable apology, why lort-ign wines and Ficnoli hnimlv, 
delicacies whith he coiiLCivud itnght sap tlic h.trdy habits of his coiibiiia, should 
Hut circulate past an unsigned point on the table. 

Note y, p. IGl Conan thj! Jksti it. 

Tn the Irish ballads, relating toFion, (the FlngalofM.'uPherson.lfhero Occurs, 
asm the prnnitivc poetiy of most tutiors, a cstle ot licmos, each ot whom has 
sonic distinguishing attnbure , upon these qualities, and the adventures of tlioino 
po'Stasing tliciii, many pioveibs aie torincd, v.liicli hk* still tiinent in tlie Jligli- 
b.nda Among other tharacieis, Conan is dislirgiiislicd as m some ri sheets a 
kind of T1 crsites, but brave and daring even to rashness He had made ii vow 
that ho would never take a blow without icturnirig it , anil having, hUc other 
heroes of ariti(]uity, descended to the infernal regions, he received u cufTfioiii the 
Arch-hond who presided there, which he instantly returned, using the expres,sn,n 
in the text Kuinetiines the proverb is worded thus — “ Claw foi claw, and the 
devil take the stiortcst nails, us Conan said to the devil." 

Note Z, p. 164. WATEiii.Ar. 1 .. 

The description of the waterfall mentioned in this chapter is taken from that of 
I.edeard, at the tanu so called on the northern side ot Lochanl, and near the h. ul 
ot the Lake, four oi h\e Wiles from Aberfoyle It is upon a small scale, hut 
oti Cl wise one of the most exquisite ejscadts it is possible to behold Ihe iippi ir 
Mice ot Flora with the laip, us described, has been )ustly censured os ton theatri- 
cal and afteeted for the kidj-hke simplu itv^il hei eliar.u ter tint sttuiotlimg may 
he allowed to her French education, ui vrinefl point and striking eflect alw-iys 
moke a considerable object. 

Note A A, p 176. IIiOHiANO IHintino 

The author has boon sometimes acensed of confounding fiction with reality. 
He therefore thinks it necess.iry to st.ite, tii.it tlio tircumstanco of the hunting 
described in the text as propamtoiy to the insui ruction of 1710. is, so far ,.s ho 
knows, entirely iinaginary. iJut it is well known such a gre it hunting was licid 
in the Forest of Hrae-Mnr, under the auspices oitho Earl of M ir as jin panitnry 
to the llebelhoii of 1715; and most of the Highland cliieltains wiio atlcrwaids 
engaged in that civil couiinotioii were present on this occasion 

Note B B, p. 213 Mac-Fabiank’s Lantfcn. 

TIio clan iif Mnc-Farl.nne, occupying the fastnesses of the western side of f.ocJi 
Lomond, wero great depitdatois on the Low Country, .md as ilieii extursunm 
were made iiMiallv by niglit, the moon was proverhiallv c.illid then l.intim 
Their cclehraied pibroch oi Jlcffyil nam Bo, whidi is the name of tlieirgiUhenng 
tune, intiiimteb similar practices, —tlic sciise being — 

■We are buund to drive the hullo. !(•, 

All bj hullovrs, birstv, and hilliicics, 

Tlir. ugh Uio Blwt, and thnniKh the ruin 
■When till" moon is I < anslng low 
0.1 rroren lake and hills of snow, 

]3oI(l and heoitlly we go , 

And all lor little gam 

Note C C, p 245. Thk Castle ok Doune. 

This noble ruin is dear to my recollection, from associutions which have been 
long and painfully bioken It holds a coininaiiding station on the banks of the 
nver Teith, and lias been one of t'le largest c.istlcs in l4cotlnnd. Muidock, Duke 
of Albany, the founder of tins stately pile, was helieoded on the Casile-iiill of 
Stirling, tiom which he might see the towers of Doune, the monument of his 
&llen greatness 

In 1745 - 6 , as stated in the text, a gtimsoii on the part of the Chevalier was put 
into the castle, then lets riiinous than at present. It was commantlod hy ^r 
Stewart of Balloch, as govcmoi for Fnneo C'h.irles ; ho was a mau oi properly 
near Calhuider. This castle became at that time the actual scene of a runiantic 
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escape made by John ITome, the author of Douglas, and some other prisoners, 
who, liaving been taken *at the battle of Falkirk, ware confined- there by the 
insurgents The poet, who had in his own mind a large stock of that romantic 
and enthusiastic spint of adventure, which he has described as animating the 
youthful hero of nis drama, devised and undertook the perilous enterprise of 
escaping from his prison Tie inspired hia companions with his sentiments, and 
when every attempt at open force was deemed hopeless, they resolved to twist 
their bed-clothes into ropes, and thus to descend Four persons, with Home 
himself, reached the ground m safety. Rut the rope broke wiUi the fifth, who 
was a tall lusty man The sixth was Thcm.^s Barrow, a brave young English- 
man, a particular friend of Home's Determined to take the risk, even iti such 
unfavourable circumstances, Barrow committed himself to the broken rope, slid 
down on it as far as it could assist him, and then let himself drop. His fnends 
beneath succeeded in breaking his fall. Nevertheless, he dislocated his ankle, 
and h.sd several of his ribs broken Ilis companions, however, were able to 
bear him off In safety 

The Highlanders next morning sought foi their piisoners, with great activity 
An old gentleman told the author, he remembered seeing the commander Stewart, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste, 
riding furiously through the country in^quest of the fugitives 

Note D D, p 248. To oo out 

To go out, or to have been out, in Scotland, was a conventional phrase similar 
to that of tlie Irish respecting a man having l>cen up, both having reference to ar 
individual who had been engagedetn Lisiirrcction. It was accounted Ill-breeding 
in Scotland, about forty years since, to use the phrase rebcUton or reibel, whii h 
imght be interpreted by some of the parties prcbent as a personal insult It was 
also esteemed more polite even for stanch Whigs to denominate Charles Edward 
the Chevalier, tlian to speak of him as the l^retender ; and tius kind of accommo- 
dating courtesy was usually observed in society where individuals of each party 
mixed on friendly terms. 

Note E E, p. 264. The Enolish Jacobites. 

The Jacobite sentiments were general among the western counties, and in 
Wales But although the great families of the Wynnes, tlie Wyndhams. and 
others, had come under an actual obligation to join Prince Charles if be sliould 
land, they had done so under the express stipulation, tliat he riionld be assisted 
by on auxiliary army of French, yritlioat which they foresaw the enterprise would 
be desperate. Wishing well to his cause, therefore, and watching an opportunity 
to Join him, they did not, nevertlielcss, think themselves bound in ' onour to do 
so, os he was only supported by a body of wild momitaineers, speaking an uncouth 
dialect, and wearing a singular dress The race up to Derby struck them with 
more dread tlian Mdrairation But it was difficult to say wliat the efTect might 
have been, had either tlie batilo of Preston or Falkirk been fought and woa during 
the advance into England. 


Note P F, p. 236. The CHEVAniEa’a A-rhy. 

Divisions early shewed themselves In the Chevalier’s little army, not only 
amongst the independent chieftains, who wore far too proud to brook subjection 
to each other, hut betwixt the Scots, and Charles's governor O’Sullivan, an 
Irishman by birth, who, with somo of his countrymm bred in the Irish Brigade 
in the service of the King of Franco, had an influence with the Adventurer, 
much reaented by the Highlanders, who were sensible that their own clans made 
the chief or rattier the only strength of bis enterprise. There was a feud, also, 
between Lord Geoige Murray, and .Tames Murray of Broughton, the Prince’s 
secretary, whose disunion greatly embarras'cd the affairs of the Adventurer In 
general, a thousand different pretensions dividi’d their little army, and linaily 
oontributed In no'soiall degree to its overtliruw. 
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Note G G, p. 276 Fiklu-piecr in tub Highland Army. 

Thu clrcumstnnce, irhich is hiitorical, as well as the description that precedes 
It, will remind the reader of the vrar of La Vendee, in which the royalists, con- 
sisting chiefly of insurgent peasantry, attached a prodigious and even superstitious 
interest to the possession of a piece of brass ordnanco, which they called Marie 
Jeane 

The Highlanders of an early period ivcre afraid of cannon, with the noise and 
effect of winch they were totally unacquainted It was by rneiins of three or 
four small pieces of artillery, that the Earls of ITuntly and Errol, in James Vi ’s 
time, gained n great victory at Glcnlivat, over a niinicrons Highland armv, coni- 
innnded by the Earl of Argyle At the battle of the Bridge of Dee, General 
Middleton obtained by Ins tirtillery a similar success, the Hiplanders not being 
.obie to stand the discharge of Mnskd'i- Mother, which was the name they 
bestowed on great-guns In an old ballad on the battle of the Bridge of Deo, 
these veises occur 


The Illglandfnen ore pretty men 
h or handliug eword and ahicM, 

• But yet they are but simple men 

To stand a stricken Seld. 

The HIghtandjnen are pretty mei 
for target and dajmure. 

But yet they are tait naked men 
To face the cannon's roar 

lor the connons roar on a summer nieht 
Like thunder In the a'r , 

Was never man In Highlanu garb 
Would face the esnuon fiur 

But the Highlanders of 174.'i had got far beyond the simplicity of their forefathers, 
and shewed throughout the whole war how little they dreaded artillery, altiiough 
the common people still attached some consequence to the possession of the 
field piece, which led to this disquisition. 

Note n TI, p 2Bo. Andbroon of Whitbvroh 

The faithful friend who pointed out tlie pass by which the Highlanders moved 
from Tranent to Beaton, was Robert Anderson, junior of Whitburgli, a Kotle- 
man of property in East Lothian He had been interrogated by the Lord George 
Murray concerning the possibility of crossing the uncouth and marshy piece of 
ground which divided the armies, and which he described as impracticable 
When dismissed, he recollected that there was a circuitous path leading eastward 
through the marsli into the plain, by which the IlighlanderB might turn the flank 
of Sir John Cope's position, without being exposed to the enemy’s lire Having 
mentioned his opinion to Mr Hephiimof Keitli, whoinstantly saw its importance, 
he was encouraged by that gentleman to awake Lord George Morroy, and com 
inunicate the idea to him Lord George received the mforniation witli gratrliil 
thanks, and instantly awakened Fnneo Cliarles, who was sleeping in tlie field 
with a bunch of pease under Ins head The Adventurer reioived with alacrity the 
news that there was a possibility of Uingmg an excellently provided army to w 
decisive battle with his own irregular torccs Ills Joy on the occasion was not 
very consistent with the charge of cowardice brought against hun by Chevalier 
Johnstone, a discontented follower, whoso Memoirs possess at least os much of a 
romantic as a historical cli inicter. Even by the account of the Chevalier him- 
self, the I’nnce was at the head of the second line of the Highland army during 
the battle, of which he sa\s “ If w.is gained witii such rapidity, that In tlio 
‘■ccond Imc, where I w.is ‘•ti'l hv the of the Prince, we saw no other enemy 
'lia.i those who were lyn-g on ihe giciind Killed and womded, though tee tPerea^ 
7'iori ihauji/ti/ iiiti, « bihtnd oin iml hm , m oung alwags at /ait as um tould 
til 1 1 1 1 loKi' Ih'in " 

This [Mfsjge in the Chevalier i Memoirs pli'ci the i’rmef withm flftj p.es's of 
the liu. of the b ittle, a pos'ti' ii wliuli wmiKI ueitr hsue been the elioioe ot one 
unwilling to fake n sfeirt of Us il.ing« r* JnJ. td, iiuicsi, the diiefr liail i eeiphid 
.will the yoaiJg Adventurer's p.opusal to lead tJie van m person, it does not 
anfwar tli jt he eould iiavc been ueeper in the action 
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Note 1 1, p. 288. Dbatk ok Cou>i'rRL Gahpinrr. 

'Hie death of this good Christian and gallant man Is thus given by his affec- 
tionate biograptier, Dr Doddridge, from tlie evidence of eye-witnessos — 

“ He continued ull niglit under .inns, iimpped up in Ins cloak, and generally 
siieltered under a nek of barley, winch happened to be m tlie hold About tlirue 
.n the morning lie called his domestic seriants to Iiim, of which tlicre were four 
in waiting Tic disriiissed three of them with most affectionate Cliristian advice, 
and sucii solemn cliaiges relating to the performance of their dnty, and tlie caro 
of tiioir souls, os seemed plainly to intiinato that he apprehended it was at least 
very probable he was taking Ins last farewell of them There Is great reason to 
behove that be spent the little remainder of the time, which could not be much 
above an hour, in those dnvnut exercises of soul which had been so long liabitual 
to Inm, and to which so m my circumstances did then concur to call him. The 
army was alarmed by break ot day, by the noise of the rebels approach, and the 
atUck was made before suniiso, yet when it was light enough to discern what 
l>;issed. As soon as the enemy came within gun-shot they made a furious dre , 
and It IB said that the dragoons which constituted the left wing immediately fled. 
The Colonel at the beginning of the onset, which in the whole lasted hut a few 
minutes, received a wound by a bullet in his loft breast, wloch made him give a 
sudden spniig in liis saddle ; upon winch liis servant, who led the horse, would 
have persuaded him to retreat, out he said it wtis only a wound in the flesh, and 
knight on, though he presently after reteived a sliot m his right thigh. In the 
meantiiiio. it was discerned that some of the enemy fell by him, and particularly 
uiiH man, who liod made hiiiia treacherous visit but a few days before, with great 
profession of zeal for the piesciit establishment 

“K vents of tins kind p,iss in l«sa time than the description of them c.w ha 
written, or tlian It can be ro.id The Colonel was for a few moments suppoiti’ci 
by Ills men, and particularly by that worthy person Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney , 
who was «hoi through tlie arm here, anci a few months otter fell nobly at the 
battle of Falkirk, and by Lieutenant West, a mac of distinguished bravery, us 
alio by about fifteen dragoons, who stood by him to the last, liut after a taint 
tire, RIO regiment in general was seired with a panic , and though their Colonel 
mid some other gallant offlceri^ld what tiiey could to rally them once or twice, 
they at last look a predpitn fligtff. And iiist in the moment when Colonel 
Gardiner seemed to be a pavRe to deliberate what duty required him to 

do in such circiimstarK^ an accent happened, which must, I think, in the 
Judgment of eiery worthy and generous man, bo allowed a sufficient apology for 
e.xpusiDg Ins life to so great hazard, when his regiment bad left him He 
a p.irty of the foot, who were then bravely fighting near him, and .vhom he was 
ordered to support, had no ofHcerto head them; upon which be wid eagerly, iii 
the heanng of the person from whom I had tins account, ‘ Thesn bravo fellows 
will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,* or words to that cffelrt ; which 
while ho was speaking, he rode up to them and vriod out, ‘ Fire o , my lads, and 
fear nothing.’ But just as the words were out of bis mouth, a Highlander 
advanced towanh him with a scythe fastened to a long pole, with wbicli he mve 
him BO dreadful a wound on his right ami, that his Bwoid dropped ont of his 
hand ; and at the same time several otliora coining about him while hv was thus 
dreadfully entangled with that cruel weapon, he was dragged off from hte liorse 
Tlie moment he fell, another Iliglitander, who, if the king’s evidence at Carlisle 
may be credited, (as 1 know not why they slioiitil not, though the unhappy crea- 
ui.e died denying it,) was one Moc-Nanght, who was executed about a year 
after, gave him a stroke either with a broatlsword or a l.ochaber-axe (for niy in- 
formant could not exactly distinguish) on tlio hinder part of Ids head, which was 
die mortal blow. All that his faithful attendant kvw farther at this time was 
that as his hat was falling off, he took it in his left hand and waved it as a sigi^ 
to him to retreat, and awed what were the last wonls he ever heard him speak, 
‘ Take caro of yourself;’ upon which the servant retired.” 

Same remaikMe Postages m the L\fe of Colond James Oardln&r, bp P. IXxl- 
di idge, D. D l/mdon, 1747, p. 187. 

I mav remark on this extract, that It confirms the account given in tlie 
text ol the resistlince offered by some of the Kiiglish Infantry Burpriwd by 
a ftuw of a peculiar and unusual description, their opposition could not be long 
or formidable, especially as they were deserted by the eavalry, and those who 
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undertook to manage the artillery. But although the affair was soon decided, I 
lisvc alwaye understood that many of the Infantry shewed an inclination to do 
their duty. 

Note K K, p 289. The Laird op Balmawhapplb. 

V It IS scarcely necessary to say that the character of this brutal young Laird ia 
entirely luuwnary. A gentleman, however, who resembled Balmawhapple in 
the article of courage only, fell at Preston in the manner described. A Pertlishire 
gentleman of high honour and respectability, one of the handful of cavalry who 
followed the fortunes of Charles Edward, pursued the fugitive dramons almost 
alone till near Saint Clement's Wells, where the efforts of some of the officers 
had prevailed on a few of them to make a momentary stand. Perceiving at this 
moment that they were pursued by only one man and a couple of servants, they 
tiimed upon him and cut him down with their sworda 1 remember, when a 
child, sitting on his grave, where the grass long grew rank and green, distinguish- 
ing it from the rest of the Held. A female of tho family then residing at Saint 
Clement’s Wells used to tell me the tragedy of which slie had been an eye- 
witness, and shewed me in evidence one of the silver clasps of tlie unfortunate 
gentleman’s waistcoat. 

Note L L, p. 298. Andrea db Ferrara. 

The name of Andrea de Ferrara is inscribed on. all the Scottish brogdswords 
which are accounted of peculiar excellence Who this artist was, what were his 
fortunes, and when he flourished, have hitherto defied the research of antiquaries ; 
only It IS m general beheved that Andrea de Vermra was a Spanish or Italian 
artificer, brought over by James the IV. or V to instruct the Scots in the 
manufacture of sword blades. Most barbarous nations excel in the fabnestion of 
arms , and the Scots hud attained great proficiency in foiglng swords, so early as 
the field of Pinkie ; at which pe^od the historian Patten describes them as “ all 
notably broad and thin, universgliy made to slice, and of such exceeding good 
temper, that as I never saw any so good, so I think it hard to devise better 
{Account 0/ Smnertet'e Kxpedttum i 

It may be observed, that the fiest and most geno&ie Andrea Femras have a 
crown marked on the bladca 

Note M M, p. 302. Miss Natrns. 

The incident here said to have happened to Flora Mac-Ivor, actually befell 
Miss Nainio, a lady with whom the author bad the pleasure of being acquainted. 
As the Highland army rushed into Edinburgh, Miss Nairne, like other ladies 
who approved of their cause, stood was mg her handkerchief from a balcony, 
wheq a ball from a Ui^Iander’s musket, which was discharged by accident, 
grazed her forehead. ** Thank God,” said she, tho instant she recovered, “ that 
tiie accident happened to me, whose principles are known. Had it befallen a 
Whig, tliey would have said it was done on purpose ” 

Note N N, p. 335. Prince Charles Edwaho. 

The Author of Waveilev has been charged with painting the young Adventurer 
in colours more amiable than his character deserved. But having known many 
individuals who were near his person, he has been described according to the 
light m which those eye-witnesses saw his temper and ^ualiflcBtions. Something 
mult be allowed, no doubt, to the natuial exaggerations of those who remem- 
bered him as the bold and adventurous Prince, in whose cause they had braved 
death and ruin; but is ttieir evidence to give place entirely to that of a single 
malcontent? 

1 have already noticed the Imputations thrown by the Chevalier Johnstone on 
the Prince's courage. But some part at least of that gentleman’s tale is purely 
itnnuitic. It would not, for Instance, be supposed, that at the time he le 
fevoqnng us with the highly wrought account of his amour with the adoreble 
Peggie, uie Clievalier Jimnstone was a married man, whose grandclilld is now 
alive, or that the whole circumstantial story concerning the outrageous vengeance 
taken by Gordon of Abbitchie on a Presbyterian clergyman, is entirely apocry* 
ptial. At tbesame time it may be admitted, that the Prince, like otben of bis 
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faniilv, did not esteem the services done him by his adherents so highly as he 
ought Educated in high ideas of his hereditary right, he has been supposed to 
have held evoiy exertion and sacrillce made m his cause as too inneh the duty of 
the person making it, to merit extravagant gratitude on liis part. Dr King's 
evidence (winch his leaving the Jacobite mtercst renders somewliat doubtful) 
goes to strengthen this opinion 

The ingenious editor or Johnstone’s Memoirs has quoted a story said to be toM 
by llelvetius, stating tliat Pnneo Charles Edward, far from voluntarily embarking 
on his daring expedition, was literally bound hand and foot, and to whidi be 
seems disposed to yield credit. Now, It being a fact as well known as any in ins 
history, and, so far as 1 know, entirely undisputed, that the Prince’s personal 
entreaties and urgency positively forced Hoisdole and Loehlel into insurrection, 
when they wero earnestly desirous that he would put oiT his attempt until he 
could obtain a sufficient foics from France, it will he lerydifhcult to reccmcile his 
alleged reluctance to undertake the expodltion, with his desperately insisting on 
carrying the nsing into effeei, aninst the advice and entreaty ot his most powerful 
and most sage partisans. o’U^y a man who had been earned bound on board 
the vessel which brought him to so desperate an enterprise, would have taken the 
opportunity afforded by the reluctance of bis partisans to return to France in 
smety 

It IS averred in Johnstone’s Memoirs, tliat Charles Edward left the field of 
Cullodun without doing the iitmint to dispute the victory ; and, to give the 
evidence on both sides, tnere is in existence the more trust-worthy testimony ot Lord 
Elcho, who states, that he liiinself earnestly exhorted tho Prince to charge at tlio 
iioad of tlie left wing, whicti was entire, and rctneve tho day or die with honour 
And on his counsel being declined. Lord Elcho took leave of him with a bitter 
execration, sweanng he woulfl never look un his fiicc again, and kept his woid. 

On the other hand, it seems to have been the opinion of ahnost all the other 
officen, that the day was iirctrlovably lost, one wing of the Highlanders being 
entirely routed, the rest of the army out-numbered, out-ftanked, end in a condi- 
tion totally hopeless. In this situation of things, the Irish officers who surrounded 
Charles’s person interfered to force him off the field A comet who was close to 
the Prince, left a strong attestation, tliat ho had seen Sir Thomas Sheridan seize 
the bridle of liis horse, and turn him round. There is some discrepnry of 
evidence ; but tlie opinion of Lord Elcho, a man of fiery temper, and desperate 
at the ruin which he beheld impending, cannot fairly be taken, in prejudice ot a 
character for courage wliicii is intmuited by the nature of the enterprise itself, by 
the Prmce’e eagerness to fight on all occasiona, by his determination to advance 
from Derby to London, and by tho prcsenco of mind which he manifested during 
the romantic perils of hu esaape. The author Is fir from claiming for tins 
unfortunate person the praise due to splendid talents , nut he continues to be of 
opinion, that at the period of his enterprise, iie had a mind cdittble of facing 
danger and aspiring to fame 

That Charles Edward had tho advantagesof a graceful presonci, oourte^, and 
an address and manner becoming his station, the author never heard disputed by 
any who apprdhehed his person, nor does ho coneeivo tliat these qualities are 
overcharged iii the present attempt to sketch his portrait. The following extracts 
corroborative of tlie general opuilon respecting the Prince’s amiable disposition, 
are taken from a manuscript account of his romantic expedition, by James 
Maxwell of Kirkconncll, of which I possess a copy, by the friendship of J Meiizies, 
Esquire, of Pitfoddells. The author, tliough luu-tial to the Prince, whom be 
faitlifully followed, seems to liavo been a fair and candid man, and well 
acquainted wltli tho intrigues among the Adventurer’s council 

“ Every body wai. mightily taken with the Prince’s figure and personal be- 
haviour There was but one voice about them Those whom interest or preju- 
dice made a runaway to bis cause, could not help acknowledging that they wished 
him well In all other respects, and could hardly blame him for his piesent under- 
taking. Sundry things had concurred to raise his cliaraoter to the highest pitch, 
besides the greatness of the enterprise, and the conduct that had hitherto appeared 
in tile execution of it. There were several instances of good-nature and humanity 
that had made a great impression on peoples’ minds. I sliall confine myself to 
two or three. Immediately after the battle, ns the Prince was riding aloim the 
ground that Copy’s army had occupied a few miniitH before, one of the officers 
came up to oongratuhiM him, and said, pointing to the killed, * Sir, there ore 
your enemies at your feet* The Prince, far from exultuig, expressed a great deal 
of conn^on for his fother’s deluded subjects, whom he declared he was heartily 
sorry to see in that posture. Next day, while the Prince was at PInkie-houso, a 
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citizen of Edinburgli cnme to make some reprcsontation to Secretary Miirniv 
about the tents that city was ordered to furnish against a certain day. MiUTay 
happened to be out of the way, which the Prince hearing of, called to have the 
gentleman brought to him, saying ha would rather despatch the business, wlmtevcr 
it was, himself, than linve the gentleman wait, which he did, by granting ever} - 
thing that was asked. So much affability in a young prince, flushed with victory, 
drew encomiums even from bis enemies. But what gave the people the highest 
idea of him, was the nerative he gate to a thing that very nearly concerned his 
interest, and upon whhTi tlie success of his enterprise perhaps depended. It was 
proposed to send one of the prisoners to London, to demand of that court a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners taken , and to betaken during this war, and to intiniato tint 
a refusal would be looked upon as a resolution on their part to give no quarter It vnw 
visible a cartel would bo of great advantage to the Prince's aff.tirs , his fnends 
woidd be more ready to declare for him if they liad nothing to fear but the chance 
of war in the field ; and if the court of London refused to settle a cartel, the 
Pnnee was aiithonzed to treat Ins prisoners in the same manner the Elector of 
Tlanover was determined to treat such of the Prince's fnends os might fall into 
his hands ; it was urged that a few examples would compel the ooiiit of London 
to comply. It was to be presumed that the oflicers of the English annv would 
make aqioint of it. They had never engaged In the service, but upon such feniis 
as are in use among all civilued nations, and it could bo no stain upon their 
honour to lay down tlicir comiiiissiotis if these terms were not observed, and that 
owing to the' obstinacy of their own Prince Though this scheme was plausible, 
and represented as vei y important, the Prince could never be brought into it ; it was 
below him, he said, to make empty threats, and he would never put such as thos<‘ 
into execution , he would never In cold blood take awjy lives which ho had saved 
in heat of action, at the peril of his own. Thgse weie not the only proofs of good 
nature the Prince gave about this tune. Every Buy produced something new of 
this kind These things softened the ngour of a military government, which was 
only imputed to the necessity of hia affairs, and which ho endeavoured to moke as 
gentle and easy as possible ’’ 

It has been said, that (ho Prince sometimes exacted more steite and ceremonial 
than seemed to suit his condition ; but, on the other hand, some strictness of 
etiquette was altogether indispensable where ho must otherwise have been 
exposed to general intrusion. He could also endure, with a good grace, the 
retorts which his affectation of ceremony sonietiincs exposed him to. It is said, 
for example, that Grant of Glonmoriston having made a hasty march to join 
Charles, at the head of his clan, rushed into the Prince's presence at Holyniod, 
with unceremonious haste, without having attended to the duties of the toilet 
The Pnnee receives! him kindly, but uot without a hint that a previous interview 
with the barber might not have been wholly urnieceiKiry “It la not beardless 
boys," answered the displeased Chief. “ who are to do your Royal Iligliness’s 
turn ’’ The Chevaner took the rebuke in gocxl pu’-t 
On the whole, it Prince Charles Iiad concluded his life soon after his miraculous 
escape, his character in history must have stood very high As it ivas, bis station 
is amongst those, a certain brilliant portion of whoso life fonns a remarkable con- 
trast to all winch precedes, and all which follows it 

Note O 0, p. 34 1 . Skirmish at Clifton. 

The following account of the skirmish at Clifton is extracted from the manu- 
script Memoirs of Evan Mnepherson of Cluny, Chief of the clim Maepherson, 
who had the merit of supporting die prmcipal brant of that spinted affair The 
Memoirs appear to have been composed about 17 .W, only ten years after the 
action had taken place. They were written in France, where that rallant Chief 
resided in exile, which accounts for some Gallicisms svlilch occur in the narrative 

*' In the Prince’s return from Derby bach towards Scotland, my Lord George 
Munay, Lieutenant-General, cheerfully cbaig’d himself with the command of 
the rear; a post, which, altlio’ honourable, was attended with great danger, 
many dlmculties, and no small fatigue; for the Pnnee being apprehensive that 
his retreat to Scotland might be cut off by Mitrucball Wade, who lay to the 
northward of him with an armie much superior to what H. R H. hod, while the 
Duke of Comberland with his whole eavalrie followed hard in the rear, was 
obliged to hasten his marches. It was not, therefore, possible for the ortilirie to 
mareh so fost as the Prince’s army, In the depth of winter, extremely bud weather, 
and the wont roads in England , so Lord George Miiiray mu obliged often to 
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“71“ '*®*‘*‘ eveiy night, while at the same 
tmie "ncWreqiMnt alltmu and disturbances trom the Duke of Coraberland’s 
1 ^”® n ? n ^ ?i, the evening of the twentio-eight December, 1746, the 

Frinm entered the town of Penrith, in the Province of Comberland. ButasLord 
^®i “*™y couW not bring up the arhlino so bst as he wou’d have wish’d, he 
M ^ **'i® ®'* ‘•“t ‘“t™’ together with the 

MwOonel of Olengarrie, which that d^ happened to have the arrear 
t® refresh his arniie, and to give My Lord Geoige 
? “i *'“® ®®"*® “P‘ resolved to s^our the 29th at Penrith; so 

j**:® appear in the morning under arms, in order to be 

*i i“ j' j manner the numbers stood from his having 

Bnfflttiid It did not at tliat time amount to SOW) foot in all, with about 
^ ‘''i* noblesse who serv’d as volunteers, part of whom 

of guards for the Pnnee, under the command of My Lord 
”’19®“*®.^® ^Vcems, who, being proscribed, is presently in France 
guMVtt under the command of My Lord 
JH^lrlno, who was beheailed at the Tower of London. A third part serv’d under 
A de Kilm.-imoch, who was likewise beheaded at the Tower. 

serv d under My Lord Pitsligow, wlio is also proscribed ; which 
j ® r®*^^ few in numbers, being ml Noblesse, were very brave, and of 
f**® day of battle, but in serving as 
guards on the several marches, and in patroling duremg the night on 
giwr^**”* which led towards the towns where the army happened to 

^’^dy on the 29th December, upon a riseing 
-J® *“.® “o«hw^ of Pennth, passbg review, Mons de Cluny, with his 
was ordered to tlie Bridge ofjpilfton, about a mile to southward of Penntli, 
review l&fore Mcma Pattulio, who was charged with the 
inspection of the troops, and was likewise Quarter Master General of the 
“ now In France. They remained under arms at the Bridge, 
witlng the arrival of My Lord George Murray with the artilirie, whom 
Mone. de Cluny had orders to cover In passmg the bridge They ai^ved 
about siiiisett closly pursued by the Duke of Comberland wltli tho whole body 
2L.. f®'™ upwards of .WOO strong, about a thousand of whom, us 

n w as might be romputed, dismounted, in order to out off the passage of tho 
KEl'n I® f**® bridge, while the Duke and the others reinaiW on hone- 

*2 '®“'’ My Lord George Murray advanced, and 

although he found Mons. de Cluny and his tnbe In good spirits under arms, yet 
the cireumstoce appear’d extremely delicate. The numbers were vastly 
unequoir, and the attack seem'd very dangerous ; so My Lord George doclm’d 
^ving o^ers to such time as he ask’d Mons do Cluny’s oppinion • I will attack 
them with all my heart,’ says Mons de Cluny, • If yon order nia.' ’ 1 do order 
K tn®n , a^wered My Lord George, and immediately wont on himself along with 
» 21? u fought sword in hand on foot, at the head ot . Ue single tribe 

of Maephenons. They in a moment made the>t way through a strong hedge of 
thorns, under the cover whereof tho cavoirie had taken their station, in the 
® ®^ passing which hedge My Lord George Murray, being dressed e» 
^ntoffnard, ai all the army were, lost liis bonet and wig ; so continmd to light 
^-headed during the acilon. They at first made a brisk dischargo of their 
fire ams on the enemy, then attacked them with their sabres, and made a great 
slaughter a considerable time, which obliged Comberland and his cavalne to fly 
witli precipltotion and In great confusion ; in so mnch, that if the Prince had 
roei^rovid^ m a wfflcient number of cavalrie to have taken advantage of the 
disoi^. It Is beyond question that tiie Duke of Comberland and tho bulk of bia 
iiH® prisonera By this time it was so dark that it was not 

ponfblo to view prnumber the slam who filled all the ditches which happened to 
beonthe ground where they stood. But It was computed that, besides those 
wno went off wounded, upwards of a hundred at least were left on the spot, 
among whom was Colonel Honywood, who commanded the dismounted cavalrie, 
whpw aim of considerable value Mons de Cluny brought off and still preserves ; 
ud ill® trite lykeways brought off many arms; the Colonel was afterwards toheu 
up, and, his wounds being dress’d, with great dllBculMo recovered. Mona de 
Muny Wit only in the action twelve men, of whom some havelng been only 
‘Womaedf (eu afterwards Into the hands of the enemy, and were sent as slaves to 
wtoca several of them vetumed, and one of them Is now In France, a 
t^gjneut of^yal Scota How soon the accounts of the enemies 
^proaCb bad reached the Prince, H. R. H, had im mediatel y ordered Mi-Lord 
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Le Comto de Naimo, Brigadier, who, iwing proscnbed, ia now in Fmnce, witli 
the three bataliona of the I)uk$ of Athol, the bntaliun of the Duke of Peith, and 
Bomo other troiips under his command, in order to aiipport Cliiny, and to hriiii; 
off the artillnc But the action waa intircly over, before the Comte de Naime, 
with his command, cou’d reach nigh to tho place Tliey therefore return’d all to 
Penrith, and the artilirio marched up in good order Nor did tiio Duke of 
Comberland ever afterwards dare to come within a day's march of the Prince and 
his army dureing the course of all that retreat, nlncn was conducted with great 
prudence and safety when in some manner surrounded by enemies." 

Note P P, p. 352. Oath di’on tub Dirk. 

A s the heathen deities contracted an indelible obi igation if they sw ore by Styx , 
the Scottish Ilighlandars bad usually some peculiar solemnity attached to an oath , 
which they intended should be binding on them Veiy freuucntly it cunsisted in 
laying their liaiid, as tliey swore, on their own drawn uirk , winch dagger, 
becoming a party to the transaction, was invoked to punish any bre.acli of faith 
But by wiiatLver ritual the oath was sanctioned, the p.irfy was extremely desirous 
to keep secret what the especial oatli was, which lio considered ns ii revocable 
“This was a matter of great convenience, as he felt no st'riiple in brinking bis 
asseveration, wlien made in any otiicr form than that winch he iiLCOimtod as 

E cculiarly solemn ; and therefore readily granted any engagement whicli bound 
iin no longer than lie inclined. When'.is, if tlie oath whicIi lie accounted 
inviolable was once publicly known, no mvrty with whom he miglit liave occasion 
to contract, would luve rested aitisfieu with any other. Louis Xf. of France 
practised the saiiic sopiiistry, fur lie also had a peculiar species of oath, the only 
one which he was evei known to respei t, %nit which, lIuTcfore, he was very 
unwilling to pledge. The only engagement which that wily tyrant accounted 
binding upon him, was an oath by the Moly Cross of Saint Lo d'Angers, whicIi 
contained a portion of the Tnic Cross If he prevaricated after hiking this oath, 
Louis behevwl he sliuuld die within the yenr The Conshible Saint P-iiil, being 
invited to a personal conference with T ouis, refused to meet tlio king unless he 
would agree to ensuro him snfe*conduct under sanction of tliis oath But, says 
Coimnes, the king replied, lie would never agiun pledge that enragement to 
mortal man, tliougli he was willing to take any other oath which could bo devised. 
The treaty broke off, therefore, after much chafTenng concerning the nature of 
tlio vow which Loms was lo take Such u the difference between the dictates of 
supentition and those of conscience. 
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